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PARKER & LESTER. (|@4s4np WATER PIPES 


14 to 12in. BORE, 


— ESTABLISHED 1830 —— 


MANUFACTURERS ORMSIDE STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


AND CONTRACTORS, 





THE ONLY MAKERS OF 


PATENT ANTIMONY PAINT & PARKER’S IMPERIAL BLACK VARNISH. 


OXIDE PAINTS, Ore, ae CESERAS, STORES, #08 GAS AND WATER WORKS, 


GAS-LEAK INDIGATOR, | THOMAS ALLAN & sons, 


ei 


Bonlea Foundry, 


THORNABY-on-TEES. 
Formerly Springbank Iron-Works, Glasgow. 


ESTABLISHED 1848, 





SAFETY GAS-MAIN 
STOPPER, 


FOR SHUTTING OFF GAS IN MAINS 
TEMPORARILY DURING ALTE- 
RATIONS AND REPAIRS. 












Also Manufacturers of 
SANITARY & RAIN-WATER PIPES, HOT WATER 
PIPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, STOVES 
And GENERAL CASTINGS. 








PRICES AND PARTICULARS 
ON APPLICATION, 


CARLESS, CAPEL & LEONARD, 


HOPE CHEMICAL WORKS, HACKNEY WICK, LONDON, N.E., 


Pharos Woutum Hackney wrick. 


NAPHTHA AND GASOLINE DISTILLERS AND PETROLEUM IMPORTERS, 


Specially distil Carburine Spirit, specific ect 680, or of any other grade suitable for Enriching Gas 
also Gas Oil best adapted for g into the Retorts, as in the Herring Process. 

Importers of Petroleum for Carburetting Water Gas, or for Manufacturing Oil Gas. Distillers of Pentane, 

Petroleum Ether, and Naphtha for clearing the pipes of Naphthaline, &c. 


Samples and Prices may be had om application. 


Telegrams: “ BonLEA, THORNABY-ON-TEES,.” 














EVERYONE IS SAYING... 


“If you want to see the Most Successful Destructor and Electric Light and Traction Installation 


“GO TO DARWEN.” 


For Full Particulars apply to 


MELDRUM BROTHERS, LIMITED, 
ATLANTIC WORKS, MANCHESTER; 


And 66, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, where a complete Model may be seen 
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DAN IEL HOWARD, 


(Successor to the late BENJ. WHITEHOUSE), 


GASHOLDER & BOILER WORKS, 


WEST BROMWICH, NEAR BIRMINGHAM 


HST ABLIS FLED 1'765). 


JISWUFAGTURER OF TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE GASHOLDERS, 


WROUGHT AND CAST IRON TANKS FOR DITTO, 


PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, HYDRAULIC MAINS, and all kinds of GA8 APPARATUS, 
Wrrought-Iron Hoofs, Bridges, Girders, &c., 


Steam, Hot Water, and Range Boilers, Tanks, Cisterns, Boats, and all kinds of Wrought-Iron Work: 


DRAWINGS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION. 


EDWARD COCKEY & SONS, L7p 


Washer-Scrubber 























Has no moving 
capable of passing 


1 MILLION CUBIC FEET 


OF GAS PER DAY, 
With Graduated Seal 


parts, and 
cannot get out of 


order. 
































Regulators. Can be made 
any shape 
As erected by us at 
to suit space 
the 
available. 
GAS-WORKS, RYDE. 
Telegraphic Address: THE I[TRON-WORKS Paes pore py 
“ COCKEYS, FROME.” , : 


Bridge House, 


Telephone No. 16. EF ROME, SOMERSET. 181, Queen Victoria St., E.C 








HIGHEST AWARDS—LONDON, PARIS, COLOGNE, VIENNA, MELBOURNE, AND OTHERS. 
—ili MEDALS. — 


“(JAMES RUSSELL & SONS UMITED~ 





weewonys. _ WEDNESBURY | ENGLAND | 


MANUFACTURERS OF TUBES AND roca OF EVERY ta mg 


WROUGHT-IRON OR STEEL MAINS UP TO 6 FEET DIAMETER, FOR 
GAS, WATER, OIL, OR OTHER PURPOSES. 


SCREWING TACKLE, BOILER "MOUNTINGS, VALVES, COCKS, ETC. 


LONDON: MANCHESTER: BIRMINGHAM : LEEDS: 
108, Southwark Street. 33, King Street West, 114, Colmore Row, 6, Mark Lane, New Briggate. 
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THOMAS PIGGOTT & CO., LTD.. BIRMINGHAM. 
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COPENHAGEN STOCKTON-ON-TEES 
BELFAST TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
BRUSSELS GUILDFORD 
SS 
sindiiichochssipdgam MIDDLESBROUGH 
SWANSEA CROYDON 
MANCHESTER L. & N.W. RY., CREWE 
BRIGHTON TAUNTON 
PRESTON ROTTERDAM 
SOUTHPORT DORKING 
BATH G.L.&C. CO., BROMLEY 
HOYLAKE DURHAM 
COVENTRY SCARBOROUGH 
WINCHESTER Peewee (ve Ms) 
SHANGHAI — 

LINCOLN 
STOCKPORT LONGTON 
NORWICH COLNEY HATCH 
LEA BRIDGE SYDNEY (Harbour) 
DUNEDIN (N.Z.) = SYDNEY (Mortlake) 
HULL ANTWERP 
STAINES BIRMINGHAM 
EDINBURGH HEBDEN BRIDGE 
GOSPORT MAIDENHEAD 
STAFFORD EPSOM 
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MANUFACTU! RERS OF 


HUMpHTEYS & sas hie ree Walel-bas Plan. 


INSTALLATIONS HAVE ALREADY BEEN SUPPLIED, AND ARE IN HAND FOR THE FOLLOWING GAS-WORKS :— 


NORTH MIDDLESEX 
WANDSWORTH 
AARHUS 
FALMOUTH 
SOUTHAMPTON 
HARTLEPOOL 
UTRECHT 
DEVENTER 
PORTSMOUTH 
BOURNEMOUTH 
AYLESBURY 
HAMBURG 
DUBLIN 
REDHILL 
FAVERSHAM 
CHORLEY 
LIEGE 
BRENTFORD 
WALTHAM 


THE HAGUE 
ROMFORD 
CARLISLE 


REPEATED CONTRACTS. 


TOTTENHAM (2nd) 
TOTTENHAM (3rd) 
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REPEATED CONTRACTS. 
TOTTENHAM (4th) 


COPENHAGEN 
BELFAST 

BRUSSELS (2nd) 
BRUSSELS (3rd) 
BRUSSELS (4th) 
LIVERPOOL 

COVENTRY 

LEA BRIDGE 
MAIDENHEAD 
COMMERCIAL (2nd) 
COMMERCIAL (3rd) 
COMMERCIAL (4th) 
G.L. & C. CO., NINE ELMS 
G.L. & C. CO., BECKTON 
G.L.&C.CO., BECKTON (2nd) 
G.L. & C. CO., FULHAM 
BRIGHTON 
STOCKPORT 

CROYDON 
MANCHESTER 

DUBLIN 
SOUTHAMPTON 
BRIDLINGTON 
SWANSEA (2nd) 
REDHILL (2nd) 





THE WIGAN COAL & IRON C0., LIM™: 


Are exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL GAS COAL COLLIERIES, 


and supply the Best Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, &c. 


Midland and West of England District Office: 6, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM—Sole Agent : A. C SCRIVENER. 


Telegraphic Address: ** WIGAN, BIRMINGHAM.” 


London District Office: 6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER & SOM, Sole Agents. 


Telegraphic Addresa: “ PARKER, LONDON.” 





Telephone No. 200 
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CROSSLEY’S GAS-ENGINES 


SUITABLE FOR DRIVING EXHAUSTERS, PUMPS, &c. 








Represents “U” Type giving 32 Effective Horse Power. 


Large Number of Second-Hand Engines always in Stock. 


GROSSLEY BROS., LTD., OPENSHAW, MANCHESTER. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


LOCOMOTIVES of all Sizes and Gauges specially constructed for Main and Branch Lines, 
Contractors, Docks, Gas-Works, Collieries, Iron-Works, Brick and Oement Works, éc, 
Locomotives of various Sizes always in Stock, ready for Immediate Delivery, 











Photographs, Specifications, and Prices on Application. 


 PECKETT & SONS, oxzencr. 


Telegraphic Address: “PECKETT, BRISTOL.” 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., 


LIMITED, 


THORNCLIFFE I[RON-WORKS, NEAR SHEFFIELD. 


——s FEistablished i790 
LONDON OFFICE: 19, Great George Street, WESTMINSTER. 
Telegraphic Addresses: “NEWTON, SHEFFIELD,” “ACCOLADE, LONDON.” 


GAS ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, & CONTRACTORS. 


Mamufacturers of ewery description of 


PLANT, APPARATUS, and MACHINERY for GAS and CHEMICAL WORKS. 
RETORTS and FITTINGS, MOUTHPIECES with Self-Sealing Lids. 
Improved COAL and COKE HANDLING PLANT, CONVEYORS, and ELEVATORS, 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, and WASHERS. 


PURIFIERS writh Pianed Joints a Speciality. 


Patent CENTRE-VALVES, RACK and SCREW VALVES, WOOD GRIDS, and 
SCRUBBER-BOARDS, CAST-IRON MAINS, and SPECIALS. 
STRUCTURAL WORK, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and ROOFING. 
GASHOLDERS, Cast-Iron or Steel Tanks. 


DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES FREE, 


PIG IRON (Special Quality) for Engine Cylinders, GAS COAL famous for its UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE. 
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ARROL-FOULIS 
PATENT HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 


CHARGING AND DRAWING GAS-RETORTS 


SIR WILLIAM ARROL & CO., Ltd., Sole Makers, 


DALMARNOCK IRON-WORKS, BRIDGETON, 
GLASGOW. 








LONDON ADDRESS: 32, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES 


ARROL-FOULIS 


MACHINES 


Are Employed at the 
following Works— 








FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


ARROL -FOULIS 


MACHINES 


Are Employed at the 
following Works— 


LEEDS GAS-WORKS. 





ag ee, BIRMINGHAM 
Tradeston. GAS-WORKS. 
Dawsholm. BRITISH GAS CO.— 
Dalmarnock. PE 
a GAS-WORKS. 
Beckton. - IMPERIAL 
Shoreditch. CONTINENTAL 
Bromley. GAS ASSOCIATION— 
SOUTH — 
METROPOLITAN a ig 
GAS COMPANY— HAGUE 
East Greenwich CORPORATION!: 
Vauxhall. GAS-WORKS— 
Rotherhithe. Hague. 
COMMERCIAL METROPOLITAN 
GAS-WORKS — GAS-WORKS— 
Wapping. Melbourne. 
Poplar. CLEVELAND 
BROMLEY GAS- GAS-WORKS— 
WORKS (KENT). Cleveland, Ohio, 
EDINBURGH = 
GAS-WORKS. NEARLY 
LIVERPOOL 300 MACHINES 
3 GAS-WORKS. ARE AT 
BRIGHTON WORK OR IN COURSE 
GAS-WORKS. OF CONSTRUCTION, 


THE TIME TAKEN TO 


BECKTON GAS-WORKS. 


DRAW AND CHARGE EACH RETORT BY THESE 
MACHINES AVERAGES 








UNDER ONE MINUTE. 
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Pano Solentifi Instrument 0. 


CAMBRIDGE. — 
CALLENDAR’S ELECTRIC RECORDING 
PYROMETERS 


Especially adapted for measuring the Temperatures 
obtained in Water-Gas Plant and Retorts. 








Prices and Particulars, together with a Record Sheet obtained 
with the Instrument, will be sent on application. 





ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS— 
“INSTRUMENT CO., CAMBRIDGE.” 





i, Ae NMR VaR Fae lah 
PME ne Tatar ae ite) ea e 











INCLINED RETORTS. 


HORIZONTAL RETORTS. 





RETORT BENCHES AND SETTINGS, 


WitE 


GENERATOR or REGENERATOR FURNACES. 





W.J.JENKINS & CO., Ltd., RETFORD. 








Telephone No, 103, Telegraphic Address: “ ELEVATOR, HASLINGDEN,” 


Ss. S. STOTT & CO., 


ENGINEERS, HASLINGDEN, NR. MANCHESTER. 











COAL AND COKE 
ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS. 
COAL AND COKE 
STORAGE PLANTS. 


COAL AND COKE BREAKERS. 
WHARF ELEVATORS 
FOR UNLOADING BARGES. 
ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS 
for BOILER-HOUSES. 


STAMPED AND RIYVETED 
STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


LIME AND OXIDE 
ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS. 


HIGH-CLASS 


STEAM-ENGINES 
up to 1000-Horse Power. 


PUMPS, 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL, 
SINGLE, DOUBLE, or 
THREE-THROW, for 
WATER-WORKS, &c. 


BEAM PUMPING-ENGINES. 


AIR-COMPRESSORS. 


BELT PULLEYS, ROPE 
PULLEYS, GEARING, &c., &c. 


Coke Sheubtor Loading Railway Waggons. 


DETACHABLE CHAINS 
AND 
SPROCKET WHEELS. 
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IN GREAT DEMAND. 








OVENS: 


42 x 12 x 19 inches PROMPT DELIVERY 


L_/ | ea GUARANTEED. 


44 x 12 x 19 inches. 





A LARGE VARIETY OF OTHER PATTERNS AND SIZES. SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR QUANTITIES. 


CAN RNON IRON FOUNDRIES, 


Gas-Stowe Department. LIMITED, 
Head Office and Works: London Office and Show-Room: 


| _ DEEPFIELDS, NEAR BILSTON, STAFFS. |BATH HOUSE, 57-60, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


THE HORSELEY C0,, LTD., TIPTON, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
~~ GASHOLDERS & GAS PLANT, 


PURIFIERS, SCRUBBERS, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, TANKS, VALVES, 
PIPES, LAMP PILLARS, RETORT-FITTINGS, Etc. 




















ALSO ALL KINDS OF WORKS AND HEAD OFFICE 


TIPTON, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 









STRUCTURAL IRON 





anD STEEL WORK. 






LONDON OFFICE! 
ll, VICTORIA ST., 
WESTMINSTER. 





BRIDGES, 






‘ \ \ \ ., \ ~ \ 
ee OS a Ck oe ae 
' 







aii 


ROOFS, 


| 








c CITT SETA, dita: 


i 


™ |TELEGRAPHIG ADDRESSES 
, ‘HORSELEY,TIPTON.”’ 
‘GALILEO, LONDON.” 







PIERS, ETC. 
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Naphthalene extracted by the YOUNG & GLOVER PROCESS as applied to— 


PATENT “STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBERS. 


ALL the Ammonia and a large proportion of the CO, and HS. also extracted by these Machines. 
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KIRKHAM, HULETT, & CHANDLER, Lp., ’extsc:'ctacer, WESTMINSTER, S.W 
. a 5 D., BRIDGE STREET, s & & 
AGENTS for the YOUNG and GLOVER PROCESS. 
Telephone No. Telegraphic Address: 





756 BANK LONDON, “ROBUSTNESS, LONDON.” 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 


Contractors to H.M. Government. 
RETORT-SET TINGS F 
INCLINED, REGENERATIVE, GENERATIVE, AND FLOOR LINE. 


SEVERAL THOUSANDS OF OUR SETTINGS. IN a 
SUCCESSFUL WORK. : 








Plans, Estimates, and full Particulars for Complete or Partial Erection and Renewal. 


J. & H. ROBUS, 


Engineering Contractors for Gas and Water Works, 


20, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C., 
And GORING, OXFORDSHIRE. 








GASHOLDER MAIN LAYING. 
TANKS. BORING. 
RESERVOIRS. WELL SINKING. 











PRESSURE AND EXHAUST 
REGISTERS. 


EITHER WITH BARREL OR DISC. 
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Fitted with Boat Pen Attachment, whereby Friction pee me 
is Reduced to a Minimum. [ale 


ANY NUMBER OF BARRELS CAN BE FITTED TO SUIT 
ENGINEERS’ REQUIREMENTS. 7 


JAMES MILNE & SON, Lo, * 


MILTON HOUSE WORKS EDINBURGH. 
60 HOLBORN VIADUCT lll ST. VINCENT STREET | 48 WELLINGTON STREET 


LONDON. GLASGOW . LEEDS. 
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rne LEEDS FIRECLAY CO. LD, ‘™=™* 


ay 
a SETTINGS, LEEDS.” WO R T ~ E Y, L E E D 4 DEPARTMENT 
SETTINGS 


Telephone: No. 1332. 
SHALLOW 


RETORT 


INGLINED, 
A SPECIALITY. 
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HORIZONTAL, 
REGENERATOR, 
GENERATOR, 


AND 


DIRECT FIRED. 
RETORTS RE-SET. 


SOLE MAKERS OF HUDSON & RANN’S PATENT AUTOMATIC CHIMNEY DRAUGHT REGULATOR, 


MOUTHPIECES, WITH SELF-SEALING OR LUTED LIDS. 


BENCH, FURNACE, anno FLOOR’ IRONWORK ROOFS. 


CONDENSERS, WASHERS, SCRUBBERS. 
PURIFIERS, GASHOLDERS, &c. 


COAL & COKE BREAKING, ELEVATING, & CONVEYING MACHINERY. 
—— CONTRACTORS FOR COMPLETE GAS-WoRKS. -— 


R. LAIDLAW & SON, Limiep, 


GAS & WATER ENGINEERS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF WET & DRY GAS-METERS, 
SIEMENS WATER-METERS, 


PREPAYMENT GAS-METERS. 


£ 
| 
| 
ie 





NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS 





GUARANTEED RESULTS 
EXCEEDED IN 
MOST INSTANCES. 



































__DRY METER— __WET METER— 


EDINBURGH: | GLASGOW: | LONDON: 


SIMON SQUARE WORKS, ALLIANCE FOUNDRY, 6, LITTLE BUSH LANE. 





abe 
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HENRY BALFOUR & CO.. LTD., 


iW MBS FIEES HIRE. 


BPO POs POX POS PO PO PO 











Contractors for the Supply and Erection of all Classes of 


GAS -WoRk Ss PLANS. 
MECHANICAL BRUSH SCRUBBERS. 


PRICES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


London Representative: MR. HENRY PUPLETT, 47, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


HIGH PRESSURE MANTLES.-—4 SPECIALITY. 
Uniform. Durable. 


Unshrinkable. 











Brilliant. 





None genuine unless stamped “ DURA.” 
Liberal Terms to Gas Companies and Corporations. British made by British Labour. 








THE GUARANTY INCANDESCENT MANTLE CO 


Telegrams: “UNLIMITED, LONDON.’ 





ay LON DON, S.W. 


BALHAM HILL, 





THE GAS-METER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF LIMITED. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, GAS APPARATUS, ETC. 


Heltsalegreerters, 
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SQUARE STATION METERS WITH 
PLANED JOINTS. 
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DESIGN No. 2 PATTERY, 
STATION MHTHRS MADE AT THD COMPANY'S WORKS, OLDHAM (La1z WHST & GRHGSON)., Established 1830, 

For Prices and Particulars apply to 

EF. WW. CHURCH, Secretary. 


Works: 238, EINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON; UNION STREET, OLDHAM; HANOVER STREET, DUBLIN. 


Tel hic Address: “METER.” 
egraphic ens; “METER. [See Advertisement on back of Wrapper. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


GAS, LIGHTING, &c.— 

Mr. Swan on Gas Power and the Future 
of British Industry . 

Mutual Schemes under the Workmen’ 5 
Compensation Act . 

The Meeting of the Gaslight and Coke 
Company 

The Responsibility of Trade " Unions— 


Official History of the Cork Strikes . 
The SaleofCoke . . + + + «© « « 
Smoke Prevention Again. .» . « « » 


WATER AFFAIRS— 
The Control of the London Water Supply . 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


The Annual Report of the Chief eam of 
Friendly Societies . 

The Report of the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation—First Notice ..... 

Electric Lighting Memoranda . ... ., 

Gas and Water Stock Market .... ., 


TECHNICAL RECORD. 


Gas Enrichment—Discussion at the North 
British Association Meeting . . oft a 

Automatic Coke-Weighing Apparatus . ae 

A New Type of Scrubber. : 

Automatic Enrichment of Gas by Benzol. ‘ 

Influence of the Physical Condition of Coal 
on the Quality of the Products of Carboniza- 
tion 

Composition, Examination, and Application 
Of Rema. «sls 8 oe ° 


325 
326 
326 
327 
327 
328 


328 


329 


330 
331 
332 


333 
336 
336 
339 


340 
341 








NOTES. 
Light Treatment of Diseases . ... .; 
A Cement Testing Instrument. ... . 
A German View of Iron Rust . . 
Strength and Weight of Cinder Concrete . 
Action of Gas upon Leather Bookbindings 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 
Incandescence Gas Mantles—Bloxam, A. G. 
(The Phlox- — mit 
beschrankter Haftung). . ots 
Incandescent Gas-Burners—Gluth, ¢.. ° 
Incandescent Gas- -Lamps—Nicholls, R. . 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Standardizing Meter Indices. 
PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Progress of Bills . 


House of Lords Committee—London United 
Tramways Bill . . . ° 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


High Court of Justice—Chancery Division— 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. — 


Mr. Swan on Gas Power and the Future of British Industry. 
THouGH most of his subject-matter was foreign to our in- 
dustry, the Presidential Address of Mr. J. W. Swan, F.R.S., 
to the members of the Society of Chemical Industry in 
Glasgow, is worthy of the earnest attention of readers of 





the ‘“* JOURNAL,” and particularly of those who, as Directors. 


and members of corporation committees, are charged with 
the superior administration of gas undertakings. Mr.Swan 
went at considerable length into the subject of electro- 
chemical industry, with which we have little to do. Even 
here, however, he touched upon a point—the cost of power 
generation by various means—which is not a matter of 
indifference to gas manufacturers. For Mr. Swan admitted 
that the gas-engine is being qualified to play an increasing 
part in generating the cheap motive power which is to have 
electrolytic as well as other applications in this country. 
He helped to explode the popular delusion that England is 
necessarily at a disadvantage in comparison with the United 
States and some other lands, by reason of the lack of large 
water power within our borders. Engineers, of course, know 
that what uninstructed people are prone to think of as the 
free gifts of Nature in the way of motive power—the winds, 
the waves, and falling water—cost far more to appropriate 
than they are worth for business purposes. But it is only 
to be expected that the popular imagination should play 
round such realized potentialities as the Niagara turbine 
plant ; and Mr. Swan did a useful service to the public in 
stating the fact that water power may be, and actually is in 
some cases, more expensive than power obtained from gas 
or steam. 

The reasonable reduction of the cost of motive power ob- 
taincd from steam or gas is really a far more important 
matter from the manufacturers’ point of view than the ex- 
ploitation of more Niagaras. This is because steam or gas 
power is usually made where, as, and for the particular pur- 
pose wanted. Niagaras, on the other hand, are not port- 
able. The user of such sources of power must go to them, 
as they cannot be brought to him. The utilization of these 
large natural sources of power has shown, so far as the pro- 
cess has already gone, that there are few industries in which 
power is the chief consideration. It is usually preferable to 
bring the power to the raw material, instead of carrying the 
raw material tothe power. On the other hand, the cheapen- 
ing of power where it is required is a point of economy like 
another; and every manufacturer will readily “scrap” an 
old engine for a new one capable of doing the same work ata 
sufficient saving of fuel. 

This is where the modern gas-engine comes in; and the 
fact that gas power is recognized for the cheapest that can 
be made from fuel, is enormously in its favour. Yet it 
cannot be gainsaid that the progress of gas power in the 
esteem of manufacturers has not been uniform. On the 
contrary, it has had its ebbs as well as its floods, as various 
considerations affecting it have struck the industrial fancy 
of the hour and place. Still, on the whole, the gas-engine 
has gained year by year, until now it seems proved that 
there are actually gas-engines of large size at work, com- 
peting with steam-engines of high power. Mr. Swan spoke 
of the 1000-horse power gas-engines in existence on the 
Continent, using blast-furnace gas. Of course, the lack of 
such specimens of mechanical engineering in the United 
Kingdom is interpreted by commentators as reflecting on 
the enterprise of the British ironmaster. A contemporary 
hopes that Mr. Swan’s remarks on this subject may be read 
by those responsible for the prosperity of our iron and steel 
industries, and trusts to have the pleasure at an early date 
of giving details of the first large gas-engine driven by blast- 
furnace gases in this country. 

This desire is likely to be gratified before long. But, 
meantime, let us remark that the proved possibility of making 
large gas-engines, which the world owes to the enterprise of 
the French and Germans, does not carry with it the corollary 
that therefore these large gas-engines are peculiarly advan- 


service of a battery of blast-furnaces demands one blowing 
engine of 1000-horse power, what is to be done with all the 
rest? It strikes one very forcibly that the too-big gas- 
engine is more likely to be a white elephant than a useful 
servant. The adaptability of the gas-engine to the econo- 
mical distribution of power, rather than its concentration, is 
its chief recommendation. The really imperative need for 
the employment in industrial operations of very large prime 
movers, is restricted. Where the power is to be distributed 
by means of shafting, or even to some extent electrically, it 
is cheaper to have a number of gas-engines dotted about 
near their work.- This is where the gas-engine beats the 
steam-engine hollow. It sounds very fine to hear ofa Sulzer 
or other grand make of steam-engine, of 1000-horse power 
or thereabouts, working at a steam consumption of 12 lbs. 
per indicated horse power per hour. But at what cost for 
incidentals is this high duty attained? Steam-boilers at 
250 lbs. pressure ; costly economizers ; superheaters ; a high- 
class driver ; and the perpetual fears of the works manager 
that something may gowrong. Andallthisfor what? For 
the saving of a trifle of coal, which is not dear. Moreover, 
to use such large power units, there must be a considerable 
amount of gearing or belting, which absorbs far more than 
the engine saves. 

The gas-engine does away with all this. A 30-horse 
power engine is as economi€al as a 300-horse power engine, 
or thereby; and it is far handier. The shafting can be cut 
down to a minimum; and there is no loss in the gas-pipes 
that convey the source of energy all over the premises. 
Compare this style of power distribution in a factory with 
the old-fashioned big steam-engine and miles of shafting and 
belting, or with the new-fangled electricity, and it will not 
be found wanting. The works manager, moreover, knows 
that nothing can go wrong; and he can tell precisely what 
his power is costing him, which is not always possible with 
other systems. In so far as the big gas-engine serves as an 
advertisement of the moderate-sized motor of the same 
species, it is admirable as an object-lesson. For itself, how- 
ever, we expect only alimiteddemand. It should be remem- 
bered, also, that gas-engines of a size that compels the user 
to manufacture the gas for them—supposing waste gas, such 
as that from blast-furnaces, to be unavailable—are apt to be 
troublesome on this score. Wedo not undervalue the many 
and various power-gas producers, from Dowson’s to Duff's, 
which are in the market. They are excellent pieces of appa- 
ratus, capable of beating both the steam-boiler and the 
ordinary gas supply in the matter of cost. But cost-of the 
gas is not everything, and may even be misleading. Blast- 
furnace gas seems, at the first blush, to be a gratis article 
where it exists at all; but this is far from being the case. 
Expensive arrangements must be made for catching it; 
and it requires a good deal of more expensive purifica- 
tion before it is fit for use in that other costly thing, the 
cylinder of agas-engine. Indeed, those who have the widest 
experience of the manufacture of power gas contend that, 
unless this is the product of the best and cleanest Welsh 
anthracite, it must be purified exactly like the gas which 
results from the carbonization of coal in retorts. 

It is plain that every power user cannot rely upon always 
having a supply of the proper kind of anthracite at hand 
for making his gas; and still fewer would care to be troubled 
with all the purifying» processes of a gas-works. Here is 
the opportunity for the gas-engine consuming ordinary gas; 
and we are strongly of opinion that, if the practice of gas- 
works administrators were radically altered in this regard, 
and they put power gas at the disposal of their public at 
half the price of lighting gas—as for daylight and regular 
consumption they could well afford to do—the moderate 
power gas-engine would spread like wildfire, to the general 
advantage. If there is another side to this suggestion, we 
should like to be told of it. One other remark of Mr. Swan 
may be cited here. He said the great need of the present 
age in manufacturing and industrial England is properly 
educated men at the head of affairs. For want of this 
adequate scientific and technical education, British em- 
ployers are frequently unable to grasp the bearings of such 





tageous things to have about a works. Assuming that the 
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thus they fail to meet the emergencies of a highly competi- 
tive and progressive time. That is, unquestionably, true of 
the heads of many of our British industries. We give the 
children in elementary schools a smattering of information, 
which does not amount to much, but is perhaps good so far 
as it goes. We omit to see that those who must have the 
last word in regard to the conduct of industrial operations 
are competent in proportion to their responsibility. There 
is the national weakness, for which we are paying dearly 
already, and for which we shall suffer more severely yet, if 
we do not cure it. 


Mutual Schemes under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
ELSEWHERE will be found some particulars, taken from the 
annual report of the Registrar of Friendly Societies—Mr. 
E. W. Brabrook—as to the working of the several mutual 
schemes under the Workmen’s Compensation: Act which 
have been certified by him. The adoption of this method 
of dealing with claims—or rather, we should say, of dis- 
charging the employer’s liability under the Act (for it is 
one of the advantages possessed by many schemes that 
compensation for all accidents is provided automatically, 
and does not form the ground of ‘claims ”)—makes but 
slow progress. Only two fresh schemes were certified 
during 1900; the number previously sanctioned being 46; 
the total number of men who had consented thereto being, 
on June 30, 1900—the end of the report year—123,289. The 
South Metropolitan Gas Company still provide the solitary 
example of a gas undertaking adopting a scheme. In the 
case of three out of every four schemes, the total number of 
men employed have become consenting parties; the South 
Metropolitan Company being among the majority in this 
respect. 

This slow progress in the adoption of mutual agreements, 
in lieu of the exact provisions of the Act, is disappointing to 
those who hold, with us, that the balance of advantage is 
decidedly with the mutual scheme. It may not be super- 
fluous to recapitulate some of the reasons upon which this 
opinion is based. There are three ways in which the 
liabilities imposed upon an employer by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act may be discharged: (1) By the payment 
direct to the injured workman or his dependants of com- 
pensation in accordance with the second schedule to the 
Act, upon the workman or his dependants making and 
establishing a claim to such compensation; (2) by paying 
a premium to an insurance company, who undertake to 
discharge all established claims to compensation; or (3) by 
adopting a mutual scheme, whereby the workmen in the 
employment receive from the employer benefits “ not less 
** favourable ”’ to them than the provisions of the Act. 

If either of the first two of these three methods is adopted, 
the risk of vexatious litigation is incurred—claims, in them- 
selves insignificant, being frequently contested as a matter 
of principle; while other entirely unjustified claims, made 
at the instance of Trade Union lawyers, have to be defeated 
at very considerable expense. Such actions do not promote 
good feeling between master and man—tending only to the 
advancement of Trade Unionism. Against the system of 
merely paying established claims when incurred, the further 
objection may be urged that the annual cost is then always 
an uncertain item. In the case of a small undertaking 
especially, a fatality involving the death of (say) half-a-dozen 
workmen—and such a thing, though happily extremely rare 
in the gas industry, is quite possible—might seriously affect 
the finances of the concern for the time being. Against the 
system of covering risks by insurance, two very strong argu- 
ments may be brought forward. The first is that insurance 
companies work, not at a loss, but at a profit. Insurance, 
therefore, means a greater cost to an industry than paying 
its own claims. Mutual insurance is the only method that 
can be defended. The second is that insurance companies 
may cause considerable friction between the employer and 
his men by dilatoriness in awarding compensation, or by dis- 
puting claims on grounds of which an employer would not 
avail himself. In some of the mining districts especially, 
complaints have been loud as to delay on the part of insurance 
companies in settling claims. 

None of these objections can be urged against the estab- 
lishment of a scheme, agreed to by both the employer and 
employed, whereby compensation is awarded automatically, 
without contention (or, if any dispute arises, on the decision 
ofa joint committee, or a committee of men only), and, in 
the majority of cases, immediately. Itisa feature of almost 
every scheme certified that compensation is paid from the 





date of the accident instead of from a date fourteen days 
thereafter,as provided bythe Act. Under such schemes, em- 
ployers know definitely the extent of their liabilities, and— 
most important of all—are provided with a means of main- 
taining and promoting amicable relations with their work- 
men. Where provident societies already exist in connection 
with works, they form a most convenient basis for a scheme 
under section 3 of the Act. Where no such societies exist, 
the adoption of a scheme furnishes an excellent opportunity 
for their institution; and it is hardly necessary to say we 
regard provident societies—established on right lines, and 
managed with care and intelligence—as invaluable instru- 
ments for promoting good-fellowship on a works. 

No stronger argument could, perhaps, be urged in favour 
of these mutual schemes than the fact that they, in common 
with works provident societies, are looked upon with the 
greatest disfavour by Trade Union advocates. They ‘ pro- 
“mote a vertical cleavage’ (presumably between workmen 
who join them and those who do not) “ which interferes with 
“Trade Unionism.” So says the Secretary to the Women’s 
Trade Union League. Mr. John Burns, M.P., condemns 
them on the ground that they “ prevent men from joining 
“Trade Unions.” And so forth. A provident society, a 
profit-sharing system, and a mutual scheme, together form 
a weapon well fitted for smiting Trade Unionism hip and 
thigh, to the everlasting benefit of all concerned. Unfor- 
tunately, the men strong enough, or wise enough, or ener- 
getic enough, to forge such a weapon for themselves are but 
few and far between. 


Meeting of the Gaslight and Coke Company. 


ANOTHER Half-Yearly Ordinary General Meeting of the 
Gaslight and Coke Company has been held; and matters 
remain precisely where they were with the largest gas 
undertaking in the world, for the administration of which 
nobody has a good word, and which Parliament would not 
trust with another shilling of capital. The meeting, which 
was a small one, ended with the usual vote of thanks to the 
Directors for their able conduct of the affairs of the Com- 
pany. There are, as everybody outside the Horseferry 
Road recognizes (and some inside it), several separate and 
distinct recent performances to the credit of the Board, for 
which these thanks are specially deserved. The first is the 
wise and conciliatory language in which the Governor 
(Colonel Makins) hailed the results of the labours of Sir 
James Rankin’s Committee, which naturally predisposed 
the Metropolitan Local Authorities and likewise Parliament 
in favour of the Board. The second is the drafting of the 
Company’s two Bills, which would doubtless have passed 
if Parliament had not unfortunately misunderstood them. 
The third is the devotion of this Board of wealthy men (the 
Governor owns to representing £100,000 of ordinary stock), 
who allowed the last issue of stock to fail, and the value of 
the whole to drop to a discount, rather than take a parcel of 
£38,000 among themselves. The fourth is the cleverness 
with which this Board, guided by lawyers, committed the 
meeting to an illegal expedient for persuading the recipients 
of dividend to pay some financier for repairing their /aches. 
Last Friday’s performance in this regard was certainly one 
of the most undignified that ever marred the record of an 
English gas company. 

This Chartered Board is hopeless. There can be no 
question about that. Six months ago, the Governor was 
bowled over by a question put by a lady shareholder as to 
the wisdom of increasing the capital of an undertaking so 
terribly over-capitalized. Now, by way of justifying the 
action of Parliament in refusing this increase of capital, the 
Board have published accounts showing that they can get 
along with scarcely any fresh capital expenditure at all. 
This is a remarkable way of preparing for another applica- 
tion to Parliament for a million—to last five years! Of 
course, every meter and stove maker on the Company’s 
books, and every tradesman who has laid himself out to do 
the Company’s district work, knows that the whole business 
has been shut down, as regards extensions. But there it 
stands in black and white—the Company do not want any 
more money! As Mr. Livesey remarked on Friday, this is 
no time for fault-finding or picking holes here and there in 
the detail work of the undertaking. It is the Board which 
is all wrong. The Governor, after having professed (too 
late) his desire to fall in with the recommendations of Sir 
James Rankin’s Committee, turned his back upon the whole 
preamble by falling foul of the chief recommendation of this 
Committee, which it is open to be doubted if he ever really 
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understood. Lastly, after all had been said, Colonel Makins 
gratuitously showed that his inner convictions as to the 
principle of managing the undertaking of the Company had 
not changed, by dropping into the old optimistic declaration 
that they could always keep out of the Bankruptcy Court 
while they could get another £90,000 a year of revenue by 
putting up the price a penny! What is the use of talking 
about anything else while this principle remains the Golden 
Rule of the Horseferry Road Administration ? 


The Responsibility of Trade Unions—Official History of 
the Cork Strikes. 


AN entirely satisfactory answer was given by the Leader of 
the House of Commons on Thursday last to the inquiry of 
Mr. Keir Hardie as to whether the Government proposed 
to initiate legislation to restore to the funds of Trade Unions 
the protection which the judgment of the House of Lords in 
the Taff Vale Railway case (referred to last week) had taken 
away. Mr. Balfour stated that the Government did not 
propose to introduce legislation ; thus leaving the law as it 
stands. It is easy to imagine what a to-do there will be at 
the autumn meetings of Trade Unionists over this terrible 
decision, at which, nevertheless, a good many well-wishers of 
rational Trade Unionism are openly rejoicing, since it will 
tend to put the Sim Tappertits in their proper place. 

While dealing with this subject of the financial respon- 
sibility of Trade Unions for the acts and defaults of their 
executive, we desire to acknowledge the receipt from the 
Directors of the Cork Gas Company of an official statement 
giving the full history of the strikes at their works during 
February and May. The text of this document will be 
found in another column. It was high time that the truth 
about these disputes was fully told; and we congratulate the 
Directors and their Manager (Mr. Magrath) upon the good 
account they are able to give of their position throughout 
these trying experiences. The root of the whole trouble 
lay in the disaffection of the men, who had two masters; 
and it ended in the inevitable way. The first outbreak, 
in February, started in the taking of French leave by 
three stokers. When next morning these very free and 
independent citizens were requested to report themselves to 
the Manager before resuming their work, not only did they 
fail to do so, but all the others threw down their tools and 
departed. This was followed by the usual deputation to the 
Directors, when the men raised all sorts of grievances, and 
their spokesman advanced numerous statements, while com- 
pletely ignoring the particular misconduct which caused all 
the trouble. Not one of these complaints had ever been 
brought under the notice of the Manager or the Directors; 
nor did they bear in the smallest degree upon the strike. 
Nevertheless, the whole of these statements were looked 
into, and they are disposed of in detail. It was the first 
instance of a strike at the gas-works, and the Directors were 
extra-desirous of meeting the men indulgently. 

Unhappily, this generosity on the part of the Board and 
the management had not the desired result. The men had 
tasted blood, and the work was seriously disorganized. The 
evil was never after eradicated, but culminated in May in 
a deliberate refusal by four stokers to obey the Manager’s 
orders as to charging some retorts. Within an hour, all the 
men struck; and the Secretary of the men’s Society, upon 
being sent for by the Secretary of the Company, refused to 
go, saying it was the Secretary’s business to come to him. 
Mr. O’Mahony then went to the stokers’ lobby, and tried 
to bring the men to reason. Mr. Harrington, a Director, 
having arrived at the works, also tried to bring the men to 
their senses; pointing out the serious consequences which 
their conduct might cause to the public. He reminded 
them of their promise, made after the previous disturbance, 
never to strike again without giving proper notice, and sub- 
mitting to the Directors any grievance they might have, so 
that it could be dealt with. In vain. The men went out, 
including the carters; and then followed the heroic struggle 
against enormous difficulties of Mr. Magrath and his devoted 
staff, which, though in the main victorious, is not even yet 
completely over. The strikers and their outside sympa- 
thizers, some of whom are in the Corporation, used every 
means to prevent the Company from carrying on the manu- 
facture of gas. The destruction of the gasholder is to be 
the subject of litigation, and therefore cannot be discussed. 
Now, after all their declarations about the sacred duty of 
resisting the encroachments of Capital, and so forth, the 
men would be only too glad to get back to work again on 
the old terms. Their politicians. have probably not contri- 








_buted very largely to their support. Though the coke-carts 


from the works have still to be sent out under police protec- 
tion, and the new hands are exposed to insult and intimi- 
dation, the Directors profess their willingness to take back 
some of their old workmen whom they believe to have been 
led astray by the factious minority. But, of course, the Com- 
pany cannot break faith with the men who came to them 
in their hour of need, on promise of permanent employment. 
This is how the matter now stands; and the Directors con- 
fidently appeal to the consumers for sympathy and support 
in their conduct of affairs under very exceptional difficulties, 
which, as they truly say, were not in any way of their own 
creation. 


The Sale of Coke. 


THE statement by Mr. Livesey, at the half-yearly meeting of 
the Gaslight and Coke Company last Friday, that the South 
Metropolitan Company were concluding contracts for the 
sale of their coke, over the twelve months commencing in 
October next, at 12s. 6d. per ton, may be said to fix the 
maximum contract price now obtainable. It is unfortunate 
for the former Company that the market did not respond to 
their offer to take 14s. per ton—or perhaps we should say 
that the Company did not better gauge the market before 
inviting tenders—for they must now, of necessity, be second 
instead of first in the field, and the advantages accruing to 
the early bird are proverbial. The experience of this year 
may, indeed, lead to a reconsideration of the policy of selling 
coke by tender, the consequences of failure to attract buyers 
being so very undesirable. It is certain that a reversion 
to the Company’s former policy of sale by private treaty— 
which requires for its successful pursuit the control of an 
astute and well-informed “ man of the (commercial) world” 
—would be welcomed by the coke market, not because buyers 
would then obtain coke at lower prices, but because they 
would ‘‘ know where they were.” 

As it is, the system of tendering has a very disorganizing 
effect—with no compensating advantage to the seller—by its 
encouragement of speculation. A and B tender for 20,000 
tons each; A wants-that quantity to use, B (who is with- 
out capital) wants it to sell again. Supposing the demand 
is good, and the total quantity offered by the seller is 
applied for twice over. Then A and B are each allotted 
10,000 tons, and B later on sells his quantity to A ata profit 
which the seller would probably have secured for himself if he 
had gone quietly to work. This, however, is a small matter 
compared with what may occur if, before A wants the second 
10,000 tons, the market droops considerably. .“B is indisposed 
to sell at a loss the 10,000 tons he has undertaken to buy, 
and thinks he will wait for a rise. A buys his require- 
ments elsewhere, and the market then falls lower still. B is 
quite unable to face the loss involved in paying contract, and 
receiving market, price, and fails to fulfil his obligations. 
The seller has then to dispose in a poor market of what he 
might have sold to a genuine consumer at a good price; 
further damages the market by so doing, making it more 
difficult than ever for the middlemen to sell what they have 
bought; and, finally, finds it altogether unprofitable to sue 
B for his failure to fulfil his contract, because B is not 
worth powder and shot. This appears to us to be a very 
real danger involved in the tender system, which could only 
be avoided by a discriminating allotment ; and that always 
opens the door to discontent, imputations of favouritism, 
undue influence, and so forth. | 

Another way in which “ tendering ” must disorganize the 
market is this: Supposing the same case as before—A 
obtaining one-half of his supplies direct from the maker, 
the other half from a middleman ata higher price. Next 
year A thinks he will get all he wants at the price named 
in the tender forms, so he tenders for 40,000 tons when he 
only wants 20,000 tons. But it then happens that only the 
total quantity offered, or less, is tendered for; and A finds 
himself saddled with twice his requirements, and has to 
dispose of 20,000 tons in the market, very likely at a loss. 
The seller has done well for the moment, doubtless; but he 
has made an enemy of A, who says to himself: “ Never 
“again, if I can help it.” 

These imaginary instances are not far removed, we believe, 
from actual occurrences; but if anyone wants more explicit 
information as to the irritating effect of the disorganizing 
consequences of the tendering system upon buyers, and 
upon other producers of coke alike, let him go on the Coal 
Exchange and ask for a few remarks upon the subject, or 
bring the matter up for private discussion at any meeting 
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of gas managers either in the South of England or the 
Midlands. What he hears will‘ at least have the merit of 
being expressed in picturesque language. 


Smoke Prevention Again. 


Here and there, now and again, prosecutions of factory 
owners under the Smoke Prevention Acts occur, and are 
variously disposed of. A typical case of the kind is reported 
from Hammersmith, where the apostle of the new move- 
ment for the purification of the atmosphere, Sir W. B. 
Richmond, took renewed preceedings against a manufac- 
turing firm who had had an order issued against them in 
1898. These cases are truly tragic, for there is a large pro- 
portion of right on both sides. If there is an element of 
persecution in the acts of those who make it their business 
to attack the proprietors of chimneys which occasionally 
smoke, on the other hand it must be allowed that there is a 
good deal of British stubbornness and ignorance on the side’ 
of many factory owners. These are the yielding quantities 
which the Magistrates have to reckon with in endeavouring 
to deal justly with the cases brought before them. It is a 
hardship for well-meaning factory owners to be persecuted 
at the instigation of busybodies who seek notoriety atleast as 
ardently as they desire pure air. .Still, there is no reason 
why a neighbourhood should suffer from smoke pollution of 
the atmosphere, merely because the perpetrators of the mis- 
chief are too selfish or too obstinate to put themselves out 
somewhat for the public good. If the world were governed 
by reason, it might be presumed, in the generality of cases, 
that those who are engaged in manufacturing operations are 
competent judges of the methods required to be employed in 
their works ; but this hypothesis is inadmissible under actual 
conditions. A manufacturer who requires a little power, 
for example, may be quite incurious as to the possibility of 
obtaining it with the best advantage to himself, and without 
annoying his neighbours. The same old boiler and engine 
that were on the premises when he took them over are good 
enough for him, though a gas-engine might be better. 

The worst offenders, usually, in populous places are the 
central stations for electric lighting, with their water-tube 
boilers. Several of the Metropolitan Companies have been 
smartly fined of late for this transgression. Yet it is easy 
to see why they offend. The water-tube boiler possesses 
the great practical advantages of making a lot of steam for 
the ground it occupies, and of bearing to be forced. These 
benefits are precisely what a town power station wants. 
Against them must be set the large fuel consumption of this 
type of boiler. To repair this drawback, there is a strong 
temptation to burn cheap and dirty coal. The risk of fines 
is therefore deliberately run. It looks in some cases as if 
the owners of these plants had elected to pay the fines rather 
than obey the orders of the Court. This policy, however, 
is hazardous. The English law has a way of making itself 
respected in the long run, as transgressors usually learn. 
Where boiler-fires have to be forced occasionally, the use 
of the very best Welsh smokeless coal is the only means 
of escape from unpleasant legal pains and penalties ; and if 
it proves expensive—those who subject themselves to such 
exigencies must bear the cost. It is certainly not right to 
transfer to the innocent neighbourhood all the inconveniences 
of carrying on a business. 


WATER AFFAIRS. 


The Control of the London Water Supply. 


Tue Bill introduced by Sir J. Blundell Maple, on the 23rd 
ult., “to vest the undertakings of the London Water Com- 
‘panies in a single public authority, and for other purposes,” 
was published by His Majesty’s Printers on Tuesday, and a 
full summary of its provisions, the nature of which was in- 
dicated in the “ JourNaL”’ last week, will be found in another 
column. A perusal of the text of the Bill has failed to re- 
move an impression which forced itself upon us when the 
announcement was made that the honourable baronet was 
engaged upon a scheme for settling the London Water 
Question, that he would not be more successful than his 
predecessors in solving the very difficult problem which he 
had taken up. It may be that he has produced a better 
scheme than the one which the Local Government Board 
has outlined, if it has not been already drafted, in fulfilment 
of the promise made that there should be legislation on this 
subject next session. Of that nothing can, of course, be 
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said until the views’of the Department have been made 
known. In the meantime, the public—or rather, we should 
say, the small section thereof who really take an interest in 
this matter—have before them a definite proposal eman- 
ating from a private Mémber of Parliament; and even 
if it should be overshadowed by the Government Bill when 
it appears, it will still be evidence of a desire to arrive at 
a settlement of what is really a stupendous question. For 
when a subject has been investigated by two Royal Com- 
missions within a decade, one feels almost inclined to regard 
it as of sufficient importance to take rank among Imperial 
matters. As the proposals contained in Sir Blundell Maple’s 
Bill were so fully dealt with last week, it may be of interest, 
and possibly profitable, to glance for a moment at the two 
preceding suggestions for the constitution ofa Water Autho- 
rity for London. 

Rather more than five years ago, it will be remembered, 
Lord James of Hereford introduced, for the Government, 
a Bill “for the better control and regulation of the water 
“supply of the Metropolis and the surrounding districts.” 
It was proposed to establish a Water Board composed of 
thirty members, sixteen of whom were to be appointed by 
the London County Council, two each by the Common 
Council of London and the Councils of Middlesex, Essex, 
and West Ham, and one by each of the other Metropolitan 
counties and the Conservators of the Thames and Lea. In 
this Board were to be vested all the powers of the Metro- 
politan Authority under the Metropolis Water Act, 1871, 
and those of the London County Council, relating to the 
Metropolitan Water Companies or to the supply of water— 
with certain exceptions. The Government attempt to deal 
with this subject met with a mixed reception. While their 
scheme was regarded by some as a practicable one, the 
measure by which it was to be carried out was characterized 
by others as a ‘‘ wizen, attenuated, rickety little creature,” 
which was not likely to solve the London Water Question. 
The Bill passed successfully through the House of Lords ; 
but when it reached the Commons, it was found impossible 
togo on with it. It was recognized by many that the right 
course had been taken in not conceding absolute power to 
the London County Council; and when, in the course of 
the proceedings in the Lower House, a suggestion was 
thrown out that that body should take the place of the pro- 
posed Board, the antagonism of the outside authorities to 
the Council was displayed to such an extent that the scheme 
had to be abandoned. The efforts of the Government to 
settle this troublesome question were therefore futile. 

The next proposal came from Lord Llandaff’s Commis- 
sion of 1897-9. ‘The Water Board suggested in their report 
is to consist of not more than thirty members, who are to 
be ‘selected on account of their business capacity, and, if 
“ possible, their knowledge of matters connected with water 
“supply.” An important feature of the scheme, from our 
point of view, is that the Board is to be a permanent, not a 
fluctuating, body ; and, moreover, it is to be so constituted 
as, in the words of the report, “‘ not to give a preponderance 
“to any of the conflicting interests concerned.” The idea of 
the Commission was that the London County Council 
should send one-third of the total number of members ; the 
Conservators of the Thames, four; the County Councils 
of Middlesex, Surrey, Essex, Hertford, and Kent, the West 
Ham Borough Council, and the Lea Conservancy, two 
each. ‘There are to be a Chairman and Vice-Chairman, to 
be appointed by the Local Government Board; and they 
are to receive “adequate salaries.” The other members of 
the Board are to be paid according to their attendances. 
In this scheme no provision is made for separate representa- 
tion of the City of London ; but probably the Commissioners 
supposed that one of the County Council members for the 
City would be selected for service upon the Board. How- 
ever this may be, the Corporation have expressed their dis- 
satisfaction with the proposal as it stands, and have urged 
their right to representation. The Board are to be em- 
powered and required to purchase the undertakings of the 
Water Companies, either by agreement or by arbitration, 
“on the terms usual in cases of compulsory purchase ’’— 
taking over all their existing powers and obligations. In 
order to meet the necessary expenses, the Board are to be 
entitled to issue a 3 per cent. stock, secured upon the water 
charges of the whole water area; and, by agreement, the 
vendors may be paid in such stock or in cash. 

The scheme embodied in Sir Blundell Maple’s Bill differs 
materially from the two proposals outlined above. The 
body which he suggests should be constituted is more than 
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twice as large as those contemplated by his predecessors. 
It is true that since Lord Llandaft’s Commission reported, 
the Metropolitan Borough Councils have come into exist- 
ence; and they and the City of London are considered 
worthy of representation to the extent of one member each 
upon the new Water Council. But though the body will 
be so large, the Executive Committee, who will really do 
the work, with the assistance of Sub-Committees composed 
of other members of the Council, is only one-third the size 
of the Board as proposed by Lord Llandaft’s Commission. 
All the members of the Committee are to be appointed 
annually, and to be paid salaries; but those of the Sub- 
Committees will receive nothing. While Lord Llandaft’s 
Commission laid stress on the importance of the new con- 
trollers of the London Water Supply being a non-fluctuating 
body, Sir Blundell Maple considers it advisable to allow for 
a change of members every three years. This was one of the 
reasons urged against the transfer of the water undertakings 
to the London County Council, and it always seemed to be 
a perfectly good one. However efficiently the Water Com- 
mittees of Provincial Corporations owning water-works may 
discharge their duties, the exceptional circumstances of the 
Metropolitan Water Supply call for the constitution of a 
stable body, in order that something like continuity and 
consistency of policy may be ensured. The task of forming 
such a body is not by any means so easy as some who 
undertake it light-heartedly appear to suppose. It must 
not be so small as not to be fairly representative of all the 
interests concerned, or so large as to be liable to disturbance 
by many conflicting opinions. Though there. are several 
good features in Sir Blundell Maple’s scheme, we cannot, as 
stated at the outset, regard it as an effectual solution of the 
Metropolitan water problem. We therefore leave it, and 
wait for the proposals of the Government. Meanwhile, the 
control of the London Water Supply is in good hands, 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHIEF REGISTRAR 
OF FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


Mutual Schemes under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
TuE report published by the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
now includes, each year, much interesting information regarding 
the terms and the working of schemes adopted by employers and 


their men under section 3 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1897, which section is, rather misleadingly, summed up in the 
margin of the statute as providing for “contracting out.” Re- 
ferring to the recent extension of the Act of 1897 to workmen 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, the Registrar remarks that the 
experience gained under the Act has shown the benefits of 
mutual schemes “to be so valuable to the workmen that it may 
not be unreasonable to expect that the very considerable extension 
of the scope of the Act which has been effected by the Act of 
1g00 will lead to applications being made for the certifying of 
schemes of mutual agreement between workman and employer 
in agriculture.” While this appears somewhat doubtful—agri- 
cultural labourers not being grouped together under one employer 
to the same extent as employees in factories, railways, and 
collieries—it is satisfactory to note Mr. Brabrook’s unqualified 
approval (which, needless to say, we endorse) of the system of 
adopting a “‘ mutual scheme,” instead of merely leaving workmen 
to claim under the Act against the employer or his insurer. 

These mutual schemes are anathema to the official Trade 
Unionist. If masters and men are going to adopt methods of 
settling claims for compensation that create a bond of good 
feeling between them, and leave no room for litigation—so often 
instigated by Trade Union lawyers of the decidedly “sharp” 
persuasion—or for the interference of the Trade Union Secretary, 
what will become of Unionism? This attitude of hostility on the 
part of the Unions towards mutual schemes does not exist in our 
imagination ; nor do we argue its existence by inference. Section 3 
was opposed by the labour members in the House of Commons 
on the ground of its tendency to check Trade Unionism, as we 
are reminded by an article in the “Economic Journal” for 
March, written by Miss Mona Wilson, the Secretary ofthe Women’s 
Trade Union League. Miss Wilson says :— 

Contracting out, even in this modified form, met with strong opposition 
from Trade Unionists when the Bill was in the Committee stage; and 
since the Act came into force, the action of the Registrar in granting certifi- 
cates to certain of the schemes has been severely criticized by them. This 
attitude is due to two causes: In the first place, to a persuasion on the part 
of Trade Unionists that the principle of contracting-out is dangerous to their 











interests, as tending to promote, in precisely the same way as any form of- 


‘‘ shop club,’’ what Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb have described as ‘‘ a vertical 
cleavage . . which interferes with Trade Unionism.’’ Mr. John Burns, 
M.P., opposed the general principle of contracting-out on these grounds in 
the House of Commons, ‘' These contracting-out schemes sometimes pree 





cluded the poorest of our workmen from joining friendly societies, and abso« 
lutely prevented them from joining Trade Unions, and in this way made 
intimidation possible. . , In practice, also, they tied men down to one 
district, and prevented the mobility of labour.’ 


We have italicized the sentences which show the true reason 
of the opposition of Unionism to mutual schemes. It is not that 
they are “ dangerous to the interests of the men,” but that they 
are “dangerous to the interests of Trade Unions ”—a very 
different matter. The argument of Mr. Burns that these schemes 
preclude the poorer workmen from joining friendly societies will 
not hold water. The report before us shows that, in the case of 
the railway employees, numbering 39,409, who have assented to 
schemes, the average contribution of each workman is a little 
over 1d. per week; while in the case of 17,799 hands employed in 
factories, the average contribution of each workman is just under 
3d. per week. To contend that such contributions—for which, 
be it noted, the men obtain benefits additional to those prescribed 
by the Act—preclude men from joining friendly societies is simple 
nonsense. This is shown very clearly by the fact that, in the 
case of miners, the average contribution is higher than in the 
case of railway and factory employees—exceeding 2d. per week. 
Yet a large percentage of miners are members of Trade Unions, 
and are not prevented from joining them by the burden of sub- 
scribing to the mutual schemes adopted at their collieries. 

Altogether, the 123,289 workmen who had adopted schemes 
under section 3 contributed during the year ended June 30, 1900, 
£44,371; while the employers contributed £69,503. Taking into 
account: (a) The benefits other than death or incapacitation 
allowances, amounting to £6738; (b) the payments during the 
first two weeks of incapacity, and the subsequent payments in 
excess of those provided by the Act, which are estimated to 
amount to over £24,000; and (c) the increase of £37,923 in the 
funds of the schemes during the year, “it would appear,” says 
Mr. Brabrook, justly, “that the workmen derived from these 
schemes a full equivalent for the £44,371 they contributed.” 

The Registrar remarks that, as the subject of the certifying of 
schemes by him appears to be much misunderstood—the Trade 
Unions are not anxious that the matter should be made too clear, 
they prefer to let it be assumed that the Registrar has a bias in 
favour of the employer—it may be worth his while again to 
explain the course of procedure. ‘“ No scheme is ever received 
for certificate without the signatures of the employer and of a 
substantial number of workmen. When, however, a scheme is 
certified, it is not of itself binding upon anybody. It is merely 
the foundation upon which the employer and any number of his 
workmen, few or many, may, if they please, contract out of the 
Act. A scheme might be certified and yet fall absolutely dead; 
no single workman adopting it. We cannot know, and have no 
concern in knowing, how many workmen will adopt the scheme. 
The only question we have the right to consider is: Is the scheme 
on the whole not less favourable to the general body of workmen 
and their dependants than the provisions of the Act ?” 

In order to assist him to so determine, the Registrar invites the 
free and confidential expression of opinions or objections by 
any of the men in the employment. “In many cases we have 
received valuable communications, to which we have given full 
consideration, and which have been of great assistance to us. 
These have, in several cases, been transmitted through the Trade 
Unions to which the workmen belong; but those Trade Unions 
have sometimes opposed the schemes upon grounds which would 
have prevented a certificate being given to any scheme at all. 
For us to act upon such representations would be to take upon 
ourselves the virtual repeal of section 3 of the Act,” which is, of 
course, just what the Trade Union officials desire. Fortunately, 
Mr. Brabrook has no intention of lending himself to their ends. 
It is a favourite contention of the Labour leader that workmen 
are only induced to join shop clubs or adopt mutual schemes 
under the Compensation Act by fear of the consequences of a 
refusal—the only society that a workman voluntarily joins, we 
suppose, is a Trade Union, no member of which ever became so 
under the compulsion of his fellows! This always seems a very 
poor compliment for a Labour leader to pay to his followers. 
Mr. Brabrook has a better opinion of the working classes, and 
remarks, with truth, in regard to this allegation that employers 
have used undue pressure upon their men to induce them to 
contract out of the Act, that ‘‘it does not seem probable, having 
regard to the manly and independent character of the British 
workman, and his keen eye to his own interests, that there are 
many cases in which he has been induced to contract out under 
a scheme except by arguments that have convinced him that it 
was worth his while to do so.” 

The Registrar quotes an interesting paper read before the 
Manchester Statistical Society last year upon the working of the 
scheme adopted by the firm of Andrew Knowles and Sons, 
Limited—that being a scheme especially denounced by Trade 
Unionists. It has, indeed, been described as “the worst that has 
yet been brought to light.” Nevertheless, Mr. Carlisle, the author 
of the paper in question, showed that, in eight cases of fatal 
accident which had then happened since the scheme came into 
operation, the amount of compensation paid was actually £1708, 
whereas that payable under the Act would have been only £1609; 
and that in four cases which happened before the scheme took 
effect the amount paid was £818, whereas had the scheme been 
applicable to them, the amount would have been £1270. In 668 
incapacity cases dealt with under the scheme, the average weekly 
compensation was 11s. 11d.; while in 122 cases of workmen who 
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did not contract out, and were dealt with under the Act, the 
average weekly compensation was 4s. 9d. only—the difference 
being accounted for by the great number of cases in which the 
duration of disablement did not exceed two weeks. The masters 
and men in this case make equal contributions to the funds; but 
the contribution of the former is sufficient to cover all payments 
of death or incapacitation allowances, including those for the 
first fortnight—the men’s subscriptions providing other benefits, 
and going to swell the funds in hand, which will probably suffice 
to grant pensions to aged workmen. Mr. Carlisle inferred from 
his comparison of this “worst scheme” with the results shown 
under the Act,“ that the advantage is with the member of the 
accident society, who can with certainty look for compensation 
proportioned to the necessities of the case ; who is freed from all 
questionings as to his claim being well founded, or as to its 
amount ; and to whom payment will be made under properly con- 
stituted machinery out of a fund set aside for the purpose.” 

During the year- ended the 31st of December last, only two 
fresh schemes were certified—one being adopted by a colliery, 
the other by the Woolwich Board of Health. The number pre- 
viously certified and in operation on the 30th of June, 1900, had 
at that date been adopted by 123,289 workmen. In respect of 
44 out of the 46 schemes, particulars are given of the total 
number of workmen in the employment, from which it appears 
that, although the Act provides that “ no scheme shall be certified 
which contains an obligation upon the workmen to join the 
scheme as a condition of their hiring,” yet in 33 cases the whole 
of the workmen in the employment joined the scheme. In the 
remaining 11 cases, the percentages of the total number who 
joined were gg (3 cases) 98 (3 cases) 94, 91, 88, 81 and 21. The 
payments on death amounted to £13,199—the number of deaths 
from accidental injuries being 154; and in 108 of these cases 
dependants were left numbering 326, to nearly all of whom pensions 
were awarded, in addition to the sums payable on death. These 
pension allowances would be included in the item “ other benefits, 
£6738.” The numberof cases receiving allowances for incapacity 
was 21,174; and those allowances amounted to £52,280. 

In 25 returns, information is given from which a comparison 
can be instituted between the amount of the payment during 
the incapacity and the maximum amount that would have been 
payable under the Act, assuming all the cases of incapacity to 
have been such as would have entitled the workman to claim 
under the Act. From this, it appears that the actual payments 
exceeded the maximum payable under the Act by 80 per cent., or, 
if allowances for permanent disablement be included—and they 
are of special value to workmen—by 98 per cent. This is largely 
accounted for by the provision made for the first two weeks of 
incapacitation. The principal “factory” adopting a scheme 
under section 3, is the South Metropolitan Gas Company—the 
only gas undertaking to contract out. From their return for the 
year to June, 1900, we learn that the whole of their employees, to 
the number of 5327, had adopted the scheme. The amount sub- 
scribed by the men was £418; by the Company £962, who also 
bore the expenses of management. Other receipts amounted to 
£188, making a total income of £1568, which was expended in 
payments on death and to dependants £290; for incapacity, 
£1232; and for other benefits, £46. There were only two deaths 
from accident, giving a rate of 0°37 per 1000, as compared with an 
average for all factories of 0°62, of 1°27 in the case of railways, 
and of 1°41 in the case of mines—a comparison very satisfactory 
to the gas industry. . 

In conclusion, we may note that the English Act has been made 
the basis for a similar statute passed by the Parliament of South 
Australia, and assented to on the 5th of December, 1900. The 
Australian Act, unlike the English, specifically defines “ depen- 
dants,” “ factory,” and “ undertakers”; and includes any employ- 
ment declared by proclamation pursuant to addresses from both 
Houses of Parliament to be dangerous or injurious to health, or 
dangerous to life or limb. It is also extended to any building 
work, regardless of the height of the building. The Australian 
Act provides for “ contracting-out ” on similar lines to our 1897 Act. 


—_—_ — 
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THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
LOCAL TAXATION. 


[First NorIceE.| 








Tue long-expected final report of the Royal Commission on 
Local Taxation is a State document of the very first importance. 
Everybody who is interested in the vast subject of local govern- 


ment finance must have awaited with a particular eagerness the 
publication of the first authoritative statement covering the whole 
of the present system under which taxation is raised in the United 
Kingdom for local purposes. The subject of rating is of vital and 
increasing importance to every business man; and yet there 
is nothing among all our national affairs about which less is 
commonly known. The ordinary ratepayer is only aware that 
the rates continually mount up, notwithstanding the increase of 
rateable values; but the moment he consults a professed poli- 
ficlan as to the reasons for this state of things, he receives a con- 
fusing answer or none at all. The first points upon which an 
inquirer into the subject would be likely to require enlightenment 
are very fairly embraced in the terms of the reference to the 





Commission, which directed that inquiry should be made “into 
the present system under which taxation is raised for local pur- 
poses, and whether all kinds of real and personal property contri- 

ute equitably to such taxation; and, if not, what alterations in 
the law are desirable in order to secure that result.” 

Although this reference is discharged by the present report, 
the matter cannot be regarded as ended. Ten interim volumes 
of memoranda and evidence have already appeared, and there 
are to be separate Scotch and Irish reports. Moreover the Blue- 
book which purports to be the final report of the Commissioners 
also contains so many separate recommendations, memoranda, 
and reservations of groups and individual members of the Com- 
mission, that the Government ought to appoint somebody to edit 
the whole of these publications, and show what they actually 
amount to. For lack of some elucidatory statement of the kind, 
it is to be feared that these Blue-books will be as though they 
were sealed volumes to the general public. We cannot, of course, 
pretend to supply this want; but we propose to explain to readers 
of the “ JouRNAL” rather more of the contents of the final report 
—officially numbered “ Cd. 638 ”—than they will be likely to find 
in the newspapers. 

In the first place, the Commissioners confess that when they 
came to formulate their final conclusions upon the whole subject 
referred to them, they were more than ever impressed with the 
complexity of the existing system, and the great variety of the 
considerations to which they were bound to have regard. They 
start with a definition of the “local purposes” for which taxa- 
tion is raised, which they take to be.the purposes for which local 
public authorities are now authorized to spend money. This 
expenditure is not entirely met out of taxation, since various 
receipts in aid accrue to local bodies, from sales of property, 
tolls, dues, gas charges, tramway fares, &c. The funds which 
are raised by taxation fall under two heads—namely, local taxes 
proper, which are now practically confined to rates, and sub- 
ventions from the Central Government. The rating system of 
England and Wales is a very simple form of taxation, in so far 
as all rates are levied in respect of immovable property. It is 
complicated, however, in respect to the various areas over which 
rates are levied, and also by various classes of property being 
charged differently according to their nature. The system, as is 
generally known, dates from the Act of Elizabeth in 1601, which 
made the occupiers of lands, houses, tithes, coal mines, and sale- 
able underwoods, liable to be rated for the relief of the poor. 
But the inclusion of the word “inhabitants ”’ in this Act, as also 
“liable,” led to a long controversy as to the rating of personal 
property, which was brought to a climax in 1840 by a judgment 
of the Courts favouring the rating of personality. This was over- 
ruled by a temporary Act—since renewed yearly—exempting in- 
habitants from liability to be rated as such, in respect of “ stock- 
in-trade, or other property,” to the relief of the poor. 

So narrow, and apparently accidental, a barrier stands between 
all the “inhabitants” of the United Kingdom and the rating of 
some part of their personal belongings for local purposes. Not that 
the larger part of personal property—such as salaries, fees, wages, 
income from investments in stocks and shares, or from other 
securities—was ever decided to be rateable. This liability was 
only held to attach to corporeal property, such as stock-in-trade, 
which could be described as local, visible, and productive; but 
the whole practice in this regard was peculiar and anomalous. 
Since the Act of Elizabeth, very few additional classes of property 
have been expressly made assessable to local rates ; while, on the 
other hand, a very large class—namely, stock-in-trade—has been 
directly exempted. It has to be remembered, however, that the 
terms “lands” and “ houses” have been given a far wider ap- 
plication than they had in 1601, and extend to classes of property 
which nobody dreamt of at that period. Instances of this ex- 
pansion in properties (generally in the hands of companies) are 
railway lines and stations, gas-works, water-works, sheds contain- 
ingmachinery,&c. Generally speaking, all rates are made directly 
payable by the occupiers, who know of this liability when they 
undertake to pay the rent f/us the rates. 

In 1836, the Parochial Assessments Act defined the standard by 
which the value of properties for rating purposes should be deter- 
mined. This was to be the annual rent which a tenant might be 
reasonably expected to pay for the hereditament. Thusthe Legis- 
lature contemplates letting at a yearly rent as a normal, or at 
least a conceivable, condition of rateable property. It is acting 
literally according to the sense of the lines which tell us that “ the 
worth of anything is just as much as it will bring ” in the way of 
rental. In the case of a very large proportion of agricultural 
properties, and of much urban property, the letting is actually 
done upon terms sufficiently near to those contemplated by the 
Act. The rating of these hereditaments is therefore easy and 
obvious. With regard to many classes of modern buildings, such 
as workhouses, public edifices, and the like, which are never let, 
the practice has grown of treating-them on the principle of “ con- 
tractors’ rent ’—that is, a percentage is taken on the value of the 
buildings, and added to a percentage on the value of the site. 

The sum is evidence as to the rent at which the property might 
reasonably be expected to let from year to year. A further 
peculiar difficulty arises with the rating of railways, gas-works, 
and property of a similarnature. “ Insuch cases, the Courts have 
approved of a method of valuation starting from the profits 
earned, and arriving at the annual value of the rateable portion 
of the undertaking by a series of deductions.’’ The reason sug- 
gested for this variation on the original rule is that “‘ these under- 
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takings have to some extent the character of monopolies ; and, 
therefore, the rent which a tenant would give cannot be deter- 
mined by merely taking a percentage on the cost of construction.” 
If this is so, the inference would appear to be that it is high time 
the hypothesis were corrected to agree more closely with modern 
facts. The above is a summarized description of the principal 
methods employed to ascertain the value of rateable property. 

An important section of the report, which is divided into 
chapters, relates to “ Subventions.” With this subject we have 
nothing in particular to do. A promising chapter is that bearing 
the heading “Grievances of Ratepayers,” which really takes 
several other chapters to discuss in detail. Prominent among 
these grievances is the list of national services which are thrown 
upon local resources, This list includes Poor Relief, Police, 
Education, and Main Roads; and it is admitted that the cost of 
these ought to be defrayed by the Central Government. There 
are, however, insuperable administrative objections to making 
this transfer. Descending to the particular question of the dis- 
advantages of the rating system, it is asserted that rates fall very 
much less than taxes in accordance with ability to pay. The 
Elizabethan principle of rating was all very well at the period, 
and was then probably intended to tax everybody according to 
his means and substance. But it does not do this now. While 
all sorts of expenses of local administration have been piled upon 
the old rating, this does not (except in the cases of gas-works, 
railways, &c.) rest upon the occupiers’ ability to pay, but only on 
the annual value of the residence he elects to occupy. 

This arrangement does not seem fair; but, as the report allows, 
when one begins to consider the alternative suggestion, of a local 
income-tax, that way is quickly seen to lead to chaos. The dis- 
cussion on these matters is very interesting. It is admitted that 
the taxation for local expenditure is levied on too small a basis, 
and that sufficient variety has not been given to the means by 
which the revenue required by local authorities is raised. More- 
over, those contributors who possess and enjoy property not rate- 
able, are placed in too favourable a position as compared with 
the owners and occupiers of rateable property. The man who 
drives a gig, for example, derives more benefit from the expendi- 
ture on the highways than the man who perhaps pays more for 
the maintenance of the roads and has less enjoyment of them. 
The difficulty is to finda remedy. It is startling to learn that, 
for lack of such a reasonable alternative, 82°8 per cent. of the 
entire local tax revenue is derived from the rates—that is, from 
a single tax levied upon particular classes of property. This 
might be pardonable if the one tax could be described as fault- 
less, or if the amount required to be raised were inconsiderable. 
But as it is, the enormous growth of the amount required to be 
raised by local authorities since the commencement of the 
modern régime of local self-government has only accentuated 
the inequality and inequity of the means by which so large a 
proportion of that revenue is raised—defects, it is observed, 
which are apparent whether the question is considered from the 
point of view of the ownership or the occupation of rateable 
property. 

Those ignorant and perfervid “ Progressives” in local politics 
who are always for putting something more upon the rates, are 
blind to the unfairness of cherging the ratepayers for superfluous 
reading libraries and all sorts of miscellaneous extravagances, 
which people who fancy them ought to pay for themselves, or go 
without. The owners of rateable property contend that, with 
regard to the portion of the burden which finally falls uponthem, 
the system takes no account of their ability to bear it. Affluent 
owners pay no more than do the hundreds and thousands of poor 
people who have purchased rateable land and houses through the 
agency of building and other similar societies. This is how it 
works out: If A puts his savings into land or house property, he 
pays a heavy and an ever-rising tax upon it. If B puts an equal 
amount into corporation stock, he pays nothing on the same 
account, Indeed, A is rated to help pay B’sinterest. Hence the 
argument that “there is no reason why the owners of rateable 
property should be singled out for taxation to the exclusion of 
owners of other property.” 

Then, the occupiers also have their particular objections to the 
existing system. They urge that the system takes no account of 
anything in their circumstances besides the amount of their ex- 
penditure on “a consumable commodity called a house.” Such 
a measure of taxable capacity operates with especial unfairness 
on the wage-earning and lower middle classes, inasmuch as the 
proportion of their total expenditure for living which goes in 

ouse-rent is much greater than is that of the wealthier classes. 
Again, the occupier who, for family or business reasons, is com- 
pelled to occupy a heavily-rated house, is overburdened in com- 
parison with the man who, not having such a load, is enabled to 
live in greater luxury at just the same total charge. Lastly, rates 
make no distinction between the case of a man who has to struggle 
hard to keep a roof over his head, and that of the capitalist who 
can sleep soundly upon his investments. Thus the objections to 
the existing system are not a matter of difference as between 
Owners and occupiers, as some politicians pretend; but the Com- 
nussioners admit that both these classes have legitimate cause of 
complaint, “ owing to the fact that the basis of local taxation is 
too narrow, too much dependence being placed upon a single tax, 
and no means of counterbalance and adjustment being afforded 
as is the case in the more varied system of taxation adopted for 

Imperial purposes.” 
ls 1s a pronouncement of extreme value for the ratepayer. 





It is the first authoritative recognition of the fact that these par- 
ticular grievances of the ratepayer, whether owner or occupier, are 
genuine. This concession establishes a solid basis from which to 
consider the various expedients that have been adopted by suc- 
cessive Governments for relieving the pressure upon the rate- 
payers, when it had ‘become intolerable, by subventions from 
Imperial funds. It constitutes an admission that the rate-funds 
have a right to such assistance, in default of that alternative 
widening of their basis which appears to be unattainable. 

Before the year 1888, nobody seems to have had a glimmering 
of this truth of the ratepayers’ position. When sufficiently 
pressed, Governments gave grants-in-aid to local treasuries; but 
there was no principle in the proceeding, which was consequently 
open to abuse. In that year, Mr. Goschen superseded grants-in- 
aid by a new fund called the Local Taxation Account, to which 
certain sources of revenue were appropriated. The majority of 
the Commissioners find that the arrangement has worked well, 
and suggest that it might be modified and supplemented with 
advantage. They think that the principles of the Act of 1888 
should be adhered to, and that later complications should be 
removed. Broadly stated, these principles are that Imperial 
and local finance should be completely separated; and that the 
diversification of the latter is to be effected by means of the sur- 
render of particular revenues. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


The Cost of Working the Waterloo and City Railway—The Doubt as to 
the Economy of Electric Traction—The Case of the Metropolitan 
Lines—The American Proposals. 

Tue half-yearly reports and. meetings of the Railway Com- 

panies are filling the papers just now; and it is natural that 

this intelligencc should be scanned for something to throw addi- 
tional light upon the question of electric traction. A small an- 
nouncement, but of much-significance in this connection, is that 
relating to the results of the working of the Waterloo and 

City Railway for the half year. The report of the Directors 

of this line states that the gross receipts, less Government 

duty, amounted to £16,315, and the working expenses to £8937 

—being at the rate of 54°78 per cent. of the receipts. The 

difference between these amounts is not sufficient, by the sum 

of £1567, to pay the guaranteed 3 per cent. dividend on the 
capital ; and the deficiency has been made up by the London and 

South-Western Railway Company, who work the line. Now it is 

quite clear that, unless this high working cost can be explained 

and referred to some exceptional cause, the hope of many people, 
that electric traction may prove a means of economizing on the 
cost of working railways by steam, will be seriously affected. 

There is the Metropolitan District, for example, which has been 

so much discussed of late—what is to happen if, after conversion 

to electric traction, the running expenses of the line still amount 
to 55 per cent. or thereabouts, of the earnings? That notorious 

American deal would suffer.a total eclipse. 

This bad showing of the Waterloo and City Railway is remark- 
able for several reasons. It is a short feeder line for the busiest 
London passenger terminus, and has not to tout for custom. It 
is successful in catering for the public need which it was designed 
to satisfy, though it is handicapped by wearisome approaches at 
both ends, which destroy much of the saving of time by the actual 
line. There are no intermediate stations to add to the expense of 
working, the costliness of which is therefore all the more puzzling. 
In connection with this observation, it is worth noting that a 
German Technical Commission is about to ascertain experiment- 
ally the working data of a high-speed electric railway. It is con- 
fessed by the German engineers interested in this scheme that 
they do not know how the cost of electric working will compare 
in practice with steam ; and they are going tolearn. Meanwhile, 
the passing by both Houses of Parliament of the Bill for the con- 
struction of the monorail electric express railway between Man- 
chester and Liverpool tends to force the same question towardsa 
solution in this country. Yet obviously, if this particular scheme 
should be successfully carried out, it would not necessarily bring 
nearer the electrification of our main lines of railway, with all their 
various traffic. 

The circumstances of. the.two, Metropolitan Railways, in respect 
of electric traction, have been further discussed before the public 
and summed up in a “ Times” leader. According to the official 
statement of the Chairman of the Metropolitan Company at the 
recent general meeting, everything was going on swimmingly 
between the two Companies until the advent of Mr. Yerkes and 
his American Syndicate. After toying with the subject of electric 
traction all these years—and how much justification there was 
for delaying a decision on the matter, engineers and electricians 
certainly know better than the public—the Directorates of the 
“underground” lines found themselves brethren in affliction, 
owing to the celerity with which the travelling public transferred 
their patronage to the new “tube” line. It was time to make 
the plunge into the unknown; and the Ganz system was selected 
as offering the best and most economical exchange for steam 
locomotion. But Mr. Yerkes was not interested in this system. 
He knows a little more about the technics of electric traction 
than Colonel Mellor, the present Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Company, and consequently easily scores off the latter in con- 
troversy. ‘The Times” seems to think rather more of this than 
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the case warrants. It asserts that Colonel Mellor, in cross- 
examination by Mr. Pember, failed to give any very intelligible 
reasons for his faithin the Ganz system. But that is no discredit 
to Colonel Mellor, although it may be a reflection on the merit of 
our national system of entrusting railways to amateur chairmen. 
While our railway chairmen are lords, and retired soldiers, and 
wealthy squires, it is folly to pit them in controversy against 
American “ Presidents,” who usually know their business. 

This appears to be the chief cause of the Metropolitan trouble. 
Colonel Mellor may not be a railway expert, like Mr. Yerkes, or 
his colleague at the head of the District Company; but he has a 
firm grip of certain data which have been given to him by his 
advisers. He knows the terms upon which the Ganz system is to 
be had; and they are far below the demands of the American 
Syndicate. Consequently, he dismisses their proposals as exor- 
bitant, and denies that they are worth all that is asked for them. 
The awkwardness of the position for the Yerkes contingent is 
that these facts are undeniable. The American project was to 
do everything and furnish everything needed for working the 
Metropolitan line electrically at a modest charge of only 2d. per 
passenger carried. It sounds little; but it comes to very nearly 
£300,000 a year. As the American investment would only be 
£700,000, it certainly looks, as “The Times” remarks, as if they 
meant to secure a very fair return upon their money. Besides, 
Colonel Mellor can show that the service for which this payment 
is asked actually costs the Metropolitan only £101,000 a year. 
This does not tend to encourage the belief that electrification of 
the line would be any great “catch” for the proprietors. Finally, 
Mr. Yerkes has offered to take over the whole line, pay all fixed 
charges, and guarantee the shareholders a perpetual 3} per cent. 
dividend ; whereupon Colonel Mellor declares that he likes not 
the security. So for the present the matter hangs. 





THE GAS AND WATER STOCK MARKET. 


THE week just closed on the Stock Exchange was a decided 
improvement upon its predecessor in point of tone. Business, of 
course, was limited, having regard to the closure from Friday 


until to-day. And there was no disposition to embark in fresh 
commitments; attention being chiefly directed to the settlement 
of the current account. Happily, this gave every promise of 
going through without giving rise to any difficulties; and this 
assisted to produce a good feeling. Consols, too, were rather 
firmer ; but railways continued depressed by unpleasing dividend 
announcements, and the case of the District line was particularly 
uninviting. The Money Market opened very easy in view of 
abundant supplies; but the strong demands in connection with 
the Stock Exchange, and the usual month-end requirements, 
caused perceptible tightening. In the Gas Market, business was 
at a low ebb, and quite devoid of feature. Quotations hardly 
moved, and most issues just marked time. However, the actual 
changes accomplished showed a favourable disposition. In Gas- 
light and Coke, business was done in the ordinary at pretty 
steady prices, though with a tendency to weaken towards the 
close. The market will have time before the reopening to consider 
the position and prospects as illuminated by the proceedings 
and declaration at the general meeting of Friday. The secured 
issues were in better favour, and the preference advanced a point. 
South Metropolitan was very quiet and unchanged. Commer- 
cials were quite neglected. The issue of the last two Companies’ 
accounts will complete the Metropolitan record for the first half 
of 1901; and it is confidently expected that they will show a 
pretty satisfactory state of things. The Brentford Company’s 
accounts point to a nice increase in the business; but the stock 
did not move in the market, nor did any other in the Suburban 
and Provincial group. The Continental Companies were equally 
conspicuous for their unruffled calm. The undertakings located 
in the remoter world furnished only one example of mobility. 
Melbourne 5 per cent. bonds advanced a point. Business in the 
Water Companies was almost as active as in Gas; but there was 
hardly any movement in values. West Middlesex had an advance 
of 3. 
The daily operations were too insignificant to call for further 
detailed notice. 


ee 





Irish Association of Gas Managers.—The annual meeting of this 
Association will be held in the Mansion House, Dublin, next 
Tuesday, under the presidency of Mr. W. A. Reid, of Longford. 
We learn from the programme issued by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
James Whimster, of Armagh) that, in addition to the President’s 
Address, there will be three papers and a lecture. Mr. J. G. 
Tooms, of Waterford, will deal with “ Difficulties with Gas- 
holders ;” Mr. C. B. Tully, of Sligo, will present some “ Notes 
on Water Gas;” and Mr. S. B. Langlands, of Coleraine, will 
consider the question of * The Relation of Consumers to the Gas 
Manager.” ‘The lecture will, as usual, be delivered by Professor 
W. Ivison Macadam, of Edinburgh; his subject being “ Coals: 
Their Composition, Properties, and Uses.” Arrangements have 
been made for an afternoon excursion by rail and electric tram 
round the Hill of Howth, to the St. Lawrence Hotel, where dinner 
will be served. Permission has been given for the members to 
visit the locomotive works of the Great Southern and Western 
Railway of Ireland, at Inchicore, on the following day, 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Bryan Donkin, M.Inst.C.E., has been elected a Director 
of the Crystal Palace District Gas Company, in place of the late 
Mr. Frederic Lane Linging. 


Mr. C. B. NewrTon has resigned his position as Gas and Water 
Engineer to the Carlisle Corporation.. He handed his resignation 
to the Mayor at a special meeting of the Town Council held last 
Tuesday; the reason assigned for the step being “the trouble 
which has arisen in regard to the water scheme.” The resigna- 
tion was accepted ; and it will take effect three months hence. 


We learn that the vacancy at the Crystal Palace District Gas 
Company’s works caused by the removal of Mr. G. P. Lewis to 
Aldershot has been filled by the appointment of Mr. R. ENGLIsH 
as Assistant to Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge. Mr. English has for up- 
wards of two years held the position of Chief Chemist to the Com- 
pany ; and before taking it he was in the service of the Gaslight 
and Coke Company at Beckton. 


Mr. J. A. BELLAMy, Chairman of the Plymouth Gas Company, 
has consented to be nominated for the office of Mayor, in succes- 
sion to the late Mr. R. Risdon; and it is expected that his election 
will take place in the course of a few days. He will hold office 
till November, 1902. Though Mr. Bellamy was selected by the 
Conservatives, their choice has received the unanimous support 
of the Liberal party—a striking testimony to the New Mayor’s 
popularity. 


Mr. ALEXANDER ALLAN, the Gas Engineer to the Nelson and 
Marsden Corporation, has been appointed Manager and Secre- 
tary of the Scarborough Gas Company, in succession to Mr. John 
Holliday, who, as announced in the “ JournaL ” for the gth ult., 
has been selected for the position of Resident Manager of the 
Sutton, Southcoates, and DrypoolGasCompany. Mr. Allan was 
formerly at the Bankside station of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, whence he removed to Sheffield, to take the manage- 
ment of the Neepsend works of the Sheffield Gas Company. In 
November, 1899, he was appointed Manager at Nelson; Mr. W. 
Foster, who had for many years held the position, being retained 
as his assistant. 


We have much pleasure in announcing that Mr. THOMAS 
GLovER, Gas Engineer to the West Bromwich Corporation, has 
been selected to fill the position of Engineer of the Norwich 
station of the British Gaslight Company, rendered vacant by the 
removal of Mr. John Young to Hull. The event calls for a two- 
fold congratulation—to Mr. Glover on his success, and to the 
Directors on securing his services. He is young, has had excel- 
lent training, and has shown, by his public performance, if the 
expression may be allowed, of what stuff he is made. His early 
training was with his brother at St. Helens; but about nine years 
ago he went to Carlisle, where he had the advantage of working 
under Mr. Joseph Hepworth. He obtained the West Bromwich 
appointment in 1895, in succession to Mr. W. Littlewood; and 
during his tenure of it he has effected some notable changes in 
the gas-works, not the least being the introduction of the Dellwik- 
Fleischer water-gas plant—the first installation in England— 
which was inaugurated only a few weeks ago, when the works 
were visited by the members of the Midland Association of Gas 
Managers, of which Mr. Glover is President. We cordially wish 
him success in his enlarged sphere of operations, and health and 
happiness in his new (and more picturesque) environment. It 1s 
a curious coincidence that when Mr. Young went to Norwich 
from Etruria in 1897, he too was occupying the position of Presi- 
dent of the Midland Association. 


In the last number of the “ JouRNAL,” we expressed gratifi- 
cation in recording the completion by Mr. JosEPH Morris, the 
Engineer and Manager of the Jersey Gaslight Company, on his 
71st birthday, of his fifty years’ professional connection with the 
Channel Islands. Mr. Morris entered the gas-engineering pro- 
fession in February, 1846, as a pupil of Mr. David Methven, who 
was at that time Manager of the Coventry Gas-Works during the 
lesseeship of Mr. A. A. Croll. On the lease being taken over by 
Messrs. Robinson Bros. (one of whom recently died), Mr. Morris 
remained with them until 1851, when he was asked by Mr. Croll 
to take charge of the Guernsey Gas-Works. He entered upon 
his duties on July 26, 1851, and found the works in a most primi- 
tive condition, with only 296 consumers, who paid 7s. 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet for their gas, producing a rental of £1436. He set 
about remodelling the works; and when he left them in 1863, they 
were supplying 14 million cubic feet per annum to 925 consumers, 
who paid 5s. per 1000 cubic feet, yielding a rental of £3481. Mr. 
Morris then entered the service of the Jersey Company; and he 
has lately been engaged in reconstructing their works, which are 
approaching completion. In commemoration of his jubilee on 
the Islands, he invited his Directors to dine with him on the 
26th ult.; but, as evidence of the changes which have occurred, 
with the exception of the Chairman (M. Gallichan), not a single 
member of the original Board remained. 


- — 
—— —— 


The death is announced of the Rev. John Gritton, D.D., for 
25 years Secretary of the Lord’s Day Observance Society, and 
known to many of our readers in connection with his exertions to 
abolish Sunday labour in gas-works, He was in his 7and year, 
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_ NOTES. 


Light Treatment of Diseases. 


It would be interesting to know if there is any prospect of the 
application of the light of high-power incandescent gas-burners 
to the new treatment of disease by light. This treatment, which 
is technically called phototherapy, has been worked out by Pro- 
fessor Finsen, of Copenhagen, until it has now a recognized place 
in the domain of therapeutics. The bactericidal action of light 
was brought before the Royal Society by Downes and Blunt in 
1878. ‘There was every reason to suppose, therefore, that super- 
ficial diseases of the skin caused by bacteria might be curable by 
the application of light. Professor Finsen concentrated the light 
of the sun by lenses, and found that lupus yielded to the treat- 
ment. The apparatus for utilizing the electric arc light in the 
same way is very costly and complicated. A largearc, of 30,000- 
candle power, is employed; and the light is concentrated and 
focussed by a kind of telescope. One of the drawbacks of the 
system is its cost. Every lamp costs about £400 a year. If a 
cheaper system of lighting could be devised, and made convenient 
of application in small hospitals and dispensaries, there is no 
doubt that the use of the treatment for some of the most distress- 
ing of human diseases would be widely adopted. 





A Cement Testing Instrument. 


The English technical journals make favourable mention of a 
new instrument for testing portland cement, called by the some- 
what uncouth name of “ flourometer.” This apparatus measures 
the proportion of impalpable powder, which is the only cemen- 
titious ingredient, of a sample of cement. It is the invention of 
Mr. W. F. Goreham, of Belvedere, Kent. Hitherto the fineness of 
cement has been tested by weighing the portion of the sample 
which could pass through the meshes of a specified sieve. For- 
merly, a cement was regarded as finely ground if the residue left 
upon a 50 sieve was 10 per cent.; but now it must not be more 
than 5 per cent. of the original quantity. There is an economical 
limit to the value of grinding, which is arrived at when the cost 
of finer grinding is more than that of the extra quantity of cement 
required to be used to make up forthe coarseness. In the flouro- 
meter, a weighed sample of cement is blown by a current of air 
until all the flour is winnowed out of it and collected into a 
receptacle. The percentage of the impalpable flour indicates the 
relative value of the sample. It is reported that the best English 
makes of cement come out exceedingly well by this test, which is 
claimed to be altogether different from the test by separator, long 
known in the trade. 


A German View of Iron Rust. 


Discussing the rusting of iron and steel, a German technical 
publication remarks that the problem of preventing this chemical 
action has never been satisfactorily solved. All so-called rust 
preventatives are merely palliatives, in practice more or less 
effectual according to the care that has been exercised in the ap- 
plication. The susceptibility of iron to rusting seems to be affected 
by its composition. Manganese appears to promote corrosion, 
while silicon counteracts it. The only real protection for iron is 
coating it with the black oxide, which cannot be done to large 
scantlings. Another process, oxidization, has been proposed, but 
has not been tested practically. It rests upon the theoretical fact 
that when iron is coated with a solution of hydroferrocyanic acid, 
it becomes coated with a thin homogeneous layer of Prussian 
blue. In the experiment, the alcoholic solution of the acid named, 
with the addition of a little turpentine, is mixed with boiled linseed 
oil and applied as a paint. As a paint, preference is given to 
zinc oxide, rubbed down with boiled oil, which is found to be very 
durable. The writer observes that, apart from an oxidation pro- 
cess, the best anti-corrosive treatment of iron is the application 
of a priming coat of old boiled oil, to which some oxide of iron 
has been added, followed by a coating of zinc white. 


Strength and Weight of Cinder Concrete. 


Mr. F. E. Kidder has described, in the “ Engineering Record,” 
some experiments with cinderand cement concrete. Slabs of the 
concrete were made in a box 6 ft. g in. long, 18 inches wide, and 
4 inches deep. Coarse, sharp sand was mixed with the cinders 
in the proportion of two to five, and one of cement was added. 
The mixture was thoroughly made, both dry and wet; and no 
more water was used than was enough to work the concrete 
easily and cover the cinders with mortar. When the slabs were 
24 hours old, the sides of the box were removed; the slab still 
resting on the bottom. When four weeks old, the slabs were 
tested by being made to bridge a couple of girders, and were 
loaded with a wooden platform 16 inches wide, upon which bricks 
were piled until failure took place. The slabs were bedded upon 
the beams with neat cement. The results differed through a 
considerable range, according to the quality of the cement. An 
equivalent distributed load of 92 lbs. per square foot was the 
highest result ; and 31 Ibs. per square foot was the lowest. The 
average weight of the concrete was g3°6 lbs. per cubic foot. On 
this basis, a cubic yard of concrete would require 5°32 cubic feet 
of cement, 10°64 cubic feet of sand, and 26°6 cubic feet of cinders. 
According to this writer, cinder concrete cannot-be made of less 
weight than go lbs. to the cubic foot. 








Action of Gas upon Leather Bookbindings. 


The Society of Arts some time ago appointed a Committee to in- 
vestigate the subject of the decay of leather bookbindings. The 
report of this Committee has appeared ; being printed in full in 
the “ Journal” of the Society for the 5th inst. It is stated that 
there is ample justification for the general complaint that modern 
leather used for this purpose is not so durable as that employed 
earlier than 1860. With regard to the conditions under which 
books are kept—ventilation, lighting, heating, &c.—the Committee 
were satisfied that in libraries not artificially lighted, and where 
the ventilation was good, the bindings were generally in a better 
state than elsewhere. Where gas is used, the bindings are inthe 
worst state noticed, especially on the higher shelves. Books kept 
in much-used rooms are generally in a bad state; but whether 
this is due to gas or other fumes, cannot be decided. Tobacco 
smoke is certainly injurious. Daylight, and still more direct sun- 
light, has a disintegrating effect on leather. Books kept in cases 
with closely-fitting doors are generally in a better condition than 
those exposed directly to the atmosphere; but if damp should 
get into the cases, the books in them suffer more than if exposed 
to good ventilation. As to the leathers, the old preparations are 
too stiff and hard for modern requirements. Modern leathers, 
especially Russia, all rot out in fifty years. On the whole, the 
Committee came to the conclusion that a pure sumach tannage 
will provide a good and suitable leather. The Committee also 
consider that the bookbinder must share with the leather manufac- 
turer and librarian the blame for much of the premature decay of 
leather bindings. They believe that the fumes of burnt gas are 
the most deleterious of the influences to which bound books can 
be exposed. Both light and hot air possess injurious influences 
which had scarcely been suspected previously ; and the import- 
ance of moderate temverature and thorough ventilation of libraries 
cannot be too much insisted on. Now that the nature of the mis- 
chief has been ascertained and its operation distributed, there is 
no reason to suppose it will not be possible to preserve books 
from it, and keep them on open shelves for a very long time. 


TECHNICAL RECORD. 
GAS ENRICHMENT. 


At the close of the paper on the above subject read by Mr. A. 
Yuill, of Alloa, at the recent annual meeting of the North British 
Association of Gas Managers, and given last week (p. 277), the 
following discussion took place :— 


The PreEsIpDENT (Mr. W.R. Herring), in opening the discussion, 
said he wished to express his indebtedness to Mr. Yuill for the 
information he had given the members. He appeared to have 
started on the right lines. He had begun at what might be 
termed the fundamental basis of the thing. He first of all found 
out whether his gas was capable of enrichment by benzol. 
Having found that out, he proceeded to do it; and he had given 
them the benefit of his proceedings and experiments, and had 
shown them a statement of the costs, from which they saw that 
it required, approximately speaking, 1d. per candle for cannel 
and o'31d. for benzol. He (the President) thought it was a pity 
he had not put his figures in his address with the same precision 
as Mr. Yuill had done. He was not capable, at the moment, of 
presenting them to the members; and he thought Mr. Yuill’s 
figures agreed pretty closely with his own. He had given them 
the figures per 1000 foot-candles; and Mr. Yuill had stated them 
per candle of enrichment. There was no doubt there was a big 
field in Scotland—the land of cannel coal—for this method of 
enrichment by benzol. They would have to bring the cannel coal 
people down to a reasonable state of mind. Let them have this 
material at even twice the cost of splint, and then they should not 
complain, upon that basis, but upon that basis only. He was 
sure there were gentlemen present who had had large experience 
with the process, and he would be glad to have some criticism 
of Mr. Yuill’s paper. 

Mr. A. WADDELL (Dunfermline) said he believed he was the 
first in Scotland—at least at the time—to take up the method of 
enriching gas by benzol. He thought Mr. Yuill had given all that, 
in theory, it would be well to put before the meeting ; and he con- 
sidered it would be quite enough that he (Mr. Waddell) should tell 
them his own little experience in the matter. In May oflast year, 
when the price of coals—cannel among others—had risen so very 
much, he felt it was necessary to do something to enable them to 
make gas at a more reasonable rate than coal would have enabled 
them to do. A good deal was being said about benzol enrichment 
in England and other places;.and he went into the matter. He 
made a good deal of inquiry at a few places in England where 
they had started it; and, after much consideration, he decided in 
its favour. He could assure the members that since then he had 
felt it was the best thing he could very weH have done. He would 
not do otherwise to-day. Indeed, only two or three months ago, 
he recommended the Commissioners of Dunfermline to introduce 
the process; thereby showing that this was still his opinion of it. 
A good deal had been said about benzol vapour not being one 
that might continue in the gas; but he thought Mr. Yuill had 
pointed out quite sufficient on the subject—that the enrichers in 
the case of coal were for the most part benzols and that a vapour 
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might be put in in such a way that-it would not remain in the gas. 
But he said that, for all practical purposes, there was no difficulty 
whatever in benzol enrichment, as regarded permanency. No 
doubt it was important to notice the particular coal they had to 
enrich; and while Mr. Yuill had pointed out that gases taken off the 
coal at high temperatures were suitable for benzol enrichment, he 
believed it would be admitted at the same time that there was such a 
thing as carrying that too far. He considered Mr. Yuill had also 
admitted that in his remarks about water gas, which contained a 
large quantity of carbonic acid and carbonic oxide. Seeing that 
in coal distilled in the usual way there was a good deal of the 
latter taken off at the tail-end of the charge, he thought they must 
avoid keeping the charge too longin theretort. There was another 
point in connection with enrichment in Scotland, and this was 
that if there was a certain gain per candle from enrichment with 
benzol in England, where they enriched 1, 13, or 2 candles, there 
was not such a field for gain as there wasin Scotland, where they 
enriched to the extent of 6 candles. He did not know that there 
was much more he could say, beyond this—that he understood 
those who had gone in for benzol enrichment were all very well 
satisfied with it. He did not know of anyone who was otherwise ; 
and it was just a question of how long it would continue to be an 
economical thing to do. 

Mr. A. Bet (Dalkeith) remarked that benzol enrichment had 
not been very much in voguein Scotland. Many ofthose present, 
he was sure, would remember the Young and Aitken “analyzer.” 
It was fully commented upon and experimented with in Scotland. 
He himself used one. He was abroad at the time, in a warm 
climate, and making English gas; and he thought it would do 
for his purpose, to keep up the illuminating power. They were 
making 16-candle gas, from Durham or Newcastle coal, with 5 per 
cent. of Wigan cannel as an enricher. By using the analyzer, 
which was simply a tower 30 feet high and 6 feet in diameter, 
with trays, the condensation was fractional. All the distillate 
from the coal went from the hydraulic main to the bottom of it, 
where there was a steam coil by which it was heated up to about 
212° Fahr. The crude vapours went up with the gas, super- 
saturated, and fell down from tray to tray; but when the gas 
came to the top, it was cooled down to atmospheric tempera- 
ture, and it was super-saturated to such a degree that it rained 
naphtha. It was then passed through an ordinary condenser. 
The benzol vapours which went forward he found would travel 
about 500 yards from the works. After that, practically nothing 
was deposited, and no fraction of naphthalene was ever seen 
throughout the whole system ; the gas, of course, being so highly 
charged with benzol vapours that it dissolved off, and never de- 
posited again. The difference in the illuminating power, even to 
the farthest extent of the mains, was about 4 candles—from 16 to 
20 candles. He used the apparatus for two years. He would 
suggest whether they were not going back upon something of that 
sort now, if they intended to adopt benzol. They sent their tar 
to a distiller, and they had now to purchase it back as benzol. 
Of course, with the apparatus he spoke of, the value of the tar 
would be lessened to the extent of the benzol which was retained. 
He was going to ask about condensation in very cold weather. 
He should think that extreme cold would lower the illuminating 
power of the gas. Another difficulty he had was that Mr. Yuill 
had not told them how he overcame a fluctuating make. They 
knew very well that in large works things would go on satisfac- 
torily, but that in small ones the make varied very much. Was 
it a constant quantity he put in, or was it automatically regulated 
in any way? In very warm weather, benzol vapours would travel 
throughout Glasgow; but that was not the question. The point 
was, Would they get the same illuminating power with the same 
quantity of benzol when it was very cold ? 

Mr. A. MacPuHerson (Kirkcaldy) said that, like his friend Mr. 
Bell, he was old enough to remember the Young and Aitken 
analyzer. He considered it had a very fair trial in this country— 
in fact, when it was introduced they were all perfectly charmed 
with it, and thought that at last they had got the coalmasters in 
their hands. But, alas! they found they were making a mistake; 
and he believed they would find that the rock on which the 
analyzer split was very much the one on which, he feared, the 
benzol process would come to grief, and that was when it came to 
face athoroughly Scotch winter. They knew benzol was distilled 
from cannel coal; but Mr. Yuill and the other benzol gentlemen 
must surely have forgotten that it was in a very different form 
from what it was when put in by a carburettor. It was a mere 
mechanical suspension, and not a chemical combination such as 
they had in the gas from the retort. It was a vapour in the gas. 
He was perfectly certain that in the rigour of a Scotch winter they 
would find that the whole, or nearly the whole, of the benzol would 
be deposited in the mains. Since the introduction of the process 
into Scotland, he did not think they had had to face a really hard 
frost for a continuous period of perhaps a couple of months, as 
they occasionally had. The past winter had been a very mild 
one, and therefore not one calculated to put the benzol-enriched 
gas toa proper test. He would be very pleased indeed if it should 
turn out a success. He thought the cheapness of the process was 
most remarkable; but, of course, it was possible to buy gold too 
dear. If they merely went through the form of enriching at the 
station meter, and the enrichment never reached the consumer, 
it would be of no use to anybody. 

Mr. J. Bropre (Coupar Angus) thought one thing was not quite 
clear from Mr, Yuill’s paper. He said the best way to put the 
benzol into the gas was at a pressure of 30 lbs. That was what 





was done in a large-sized Maxim carburettor. Would he recom- 
mend, in small works, an arrangement with such an injector to 
force the benzol in at a pressure? He (Mr. Brodie) would like 
to know whether Mr‘ Yuill put the benzol into a holder or directly 
into the main. He had heard the argument that when benzol 
went into the holder it deposited in cold weather, but that a hot, 
sunny day would lift it off the water. This was something he did 
not believe. 

Mr. ForsEs WADDELL (Broughty Ferry) would admit to having 
had a little condensation ; but it was only fair to mention, as Mr. 
MacPherson had spoken about the weather, that it was in a par- 
ticularly hard month—February last—and that at the time, they 
were making 16-candle gas, using nothing but splint and a common 
coking coal. About two-thirds of the distance to the boundary 
of Broughty Ferry they got 23°07 candles. It was all very well 
for certain people to talk about the benzol business fizzling out ; 
but he did not think those who had not tried it on the present 
lines were entitled to say anything about it, in view of the fact 
that there were some who had had experience of it. 

Mr. MacPHERSoN: We have gentlemen who have had ex- 
perience with oil, and I do not believe there is one using it at the 
present time; so that I think Mr. Waddell’s contention is entirely 
out of place. 

Mr. WADDELL said Mr. Yuill, in his paper, had stated his reason 
for not using the Peebles oil process now, and it was not because 
of the process. He expected that when Mr. MacPherson spoke 
of benzol, he was speaking of benzol enrichment quite indepen- 
dently. With regard to it, he thought it was quite sufficient for 
anyone who had tried it. At all events, it had been tried ina 
good many small works, where the make was very fluctuating, 
and it had answered quite satisfactorily. Even if it should not be 
a success in a hard winter, they could take in some cannel coal, 
and use benzol as far as it would go. The price of coal made it 
almost impossible to use cannel for enrichment; but Mr. Yuill 
had given the cost of enriching ordinary coal gas half-a-dozen 
candles by benzol as 1°815d. From a ton of common coking coal 
they got a good deal better coke than they did from a mixture of 
coking coal and cannel ; and then, by adding rs. 6d. worth of benzol, 
they obtained as much illuminating matter as from cannel, for 
the price of coking coal—say, gs.,as Mr. Yuill had given it. Sup- 
posing benzol should cost 2s., where could they buy cannel which 
would give them 23-candle power for 11s. just now? He did not 
believe such a coal was in the market; and he thought it would 
be very difficult to get past that remark. 

Mr. D. Vass (Airdrie) thought the question they had to con- 
sider, as gas managers, was, in the first place, one of cost; and 
Mr. Yuill had not favoured them with the figures of the cost of 
the apparatus. He (Mr. Vass) had gone into the question very 
fully, and his impression was that, supposing they had a severe 
winter, and had to use cannel enrichment for 50 or 60 days in 
mid-winter, by using benzol for the rest of the year they would 
be able to pay off the whole cost of the apparatus in twelve 
months, and they would then have the apparatus beside them as 
a stand-by. This, he thought, was sufficient to justify anyone 
considering the questionimmediately. Very possibly the price of 
benzol next year would be such that it would not pay to use it ; 
but the house-room occupied by the plant was so small that, even 
in his crowded place, he was quite prepared to face it. 

The PrEsIDENT said that, so far as any reference had been 
made to the gas derived from cannel and from benzol, it appeared 
to be that cannel gas was absolutely permanent. He had found 
that it was not. No doubt there were gentlemen present who 
had had experience with cannel coal, and they might state their 
views as to the permanency of cannel coal gas under stress of a 
severe winter. 

Mr. W. B. M‘Lusxy (Perth) said the remark as to the per- 
manency of cannel coal gas, as compared with benzol enrichment, 
had suggested a point to him. About ten years ago he was in 
the rather fortunate position of having a jet photometer in his 
house, and he could compare it daily with the bunsen flame at the 
gas-works. The gas travelled about three miles before it reached 
the house. He found that in severe weather, with a temperature 
of 42° Fahr., the illuminating power fell about 2} candles. He 
was using at the time No.1 Muirkirk cannelasanenricher. This 
was rather a serious loss; and it went to the support of Mr. 
MacPherson’s remark regarding benzol. That gentleman con- 
tended that benzol enrichment, in the system adopted by Mr. 
Yuill, was merely a mechanical mixture. Benzol itself was a 
mechanical mixture, and it was part of the homogeneous mixture 
of coal gas—whether it had been imparted to the gas in the 
retorts directly from cannel, or had been taken from the cannel 
products and put back into the gas. If it was benzol, it was not 
in any case a gas. Hehad found by experiment that this was so. 
For example, at the time referred to, he had self-enrichment 
going on; and he had such a serious complaint from his tar dis- 
tiller as to the poverty of the tar, from want of benzol, that he had 
to stop it. In fact, he was threatened with the loss of the contract. 
Mr. Yuill took splint coal, giving 18-candle gas. He considered 
he was perfectly right; but in the west country there were many 
managers who were using splint coal alone, and who manufactured 
a gas of about 22-candle power. He believed there were numbers 
present who could verify the remark that from west-country splint 
they could get 10,000 cubic feet of 22-candle gas, always provided 
that the retorting was properly carried on—that was to say, if the 
charges were drawn every three-and-a-halforfour hours. Another 
point which had been made was that it was not the benzol that 
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made the money. Mr. Yuill had given them an enriching value of 
0°364d. per candle. That was so; but the great saving was in the 
coke. If they took a splint coal, yielding only 11 cwt. of coke per 
ton, and made their gas of 22-candle power, for the 11 cwt. of coke 
they would get 5s. 6d. But supposing they used benzol, they 
would get 14 cwt. of coke, which would be 7s., or 1s. 6d. per ton 
(almost 2d. per 1000 cubic feet) more, for coke alone. Not only 
so, but they would find that coking coal made a good coke trade. 
He believed that the sooner they got cannel outside altogether, 
and could find a good substitute for it, the better. Mr. Yuill made 
a point of putting in benzol at high pressure. He himself had not 
tried benzol under such conditions—5 lbs. pressure was what he 
had used; but he should like to call Mr. Yuill’s attention to this, 
that the temperature was always more easily maintained in a 
vacuum than under pressure. He could not see any benefit in 
injecting the benzol at high pressure. His experience of it was 
that it was equal to a mixture, in common coal, of 23 per cent. of 
Fife shale and cannel. 

Mr. W. Ewinea (Greenock) remarked that the subject before 
them was bristling with interest ; and he thought Mr. Yuill was 
on the right track. Like Mr. Bell, he had had some experience 
with the Young and Aitken analyzer—about 25 years ago. He 
was then a boy in the laboratory, and attended there while Mr. 
Young and Mr. Aitken were making their experiments. These 
were successful to a certain extent; but there was a great draw- 
back in the deposition of naphthalene, and also of some form of 
benzene in the meter diaphragms, which gave a good deal of 
trouble. He was also associated with the analyzer which was 
erected under Mr. Bell’s care; but after that gentleman left the 
place, extensions were made which did away with it entirely. 
Under Mr. Bell’s charge, marvellous results were obtained from 
it; but they were, he thought, largely due to the climate, as had 
been suggested. Mr. Bell had spoken of their going back to the 
good old times. He knew of a tar-distilling plant which would 
be in the market very soon, and which would be most suitable for 
the extraction of benzol, to be used for enrichment. He had 


_carried out experiments with benzol, and on different lines from 


those followed by Mr. Yuill. He applied the benzol at the outlet 
of the consumers’ meters. A 20-candle gas could be enriched 
to 48 candles. It was consumed through a No. ooo burner, which 
was equal to a No. 8 in illuminating effect. Theinsurance people 
killed that apparatus. And within something like a year—about 
1895—benzol had risen in price from gd. to, he thought, 4s. gd. 
per gallon. Of course, it did not pay to enrich by benzol at that 
price. There might be a difficulty in that way now; but he was 
certain that within a year or two they would be in a position to 
use in enriching gas all the benzol extracted from the tar. It 
was quite possible, in Scotland, even during a severe winter, to 
enrich gas to the extent of (say) 3 candles; and in the summer, 
6 or 7 candles, or even more. 

Mr. A. WADDELL (Dunfermline) said he knew of cases where 
they had to enrich by only 1 or 2 candles; and in such instances 
there was not much fear of fluctuation in the enrichment. In 
Scotland, when 4, 5, or 6 candles of enrichment were being added 
to the gas, it would be different.. He did not know of any way 
of regulating it ; and therefore, in Scotland, it was necessary to 
add the enrichment at the outlet of the holder. A question had 
been raised as to introducing benzol ata pressure. The pressure, 
of course, was not after it had met the coal gas at all. After the 
benzol had passed through the injector, and had met the coal gas, 
it was not under pressure beyond that of the coal gas. It might 
be taken that the increased pressure was only useful so far as it 
helped the diffusion of the vapours in the coal gas. He tried, by 
means of a 2-inch pipe, to put the vapour of benzol direct into the 
inlet of the holder; and he was surprised to find that there was 
no enrichment whatever, though he should have had an immense 
enrichment, according to the quantity of vapour he was putting 
in. It appeared to be very much like this: When it entered the 
inlet of the holder, there was such a quantity of it that, as it were, 
it overcharged the coal gas just at the point where it met it—over- 
charged it so much that it just fell through it. He tried, again, to 
run the liquid benzol into the gas; and he met with no better 
result. He could pass any amount of liquid benzol into the gas 
without obtaining one whit of enrichment. It all came back with 
the tar; and he had no doubt that, as in the case of the vapour, 
it simply overcharged the gas till it fell out, as water vapour fell 
out, like a cloud. There was another peculiarity connected with 
enrichment by benzol, and that was that the vapour was not 
injected direct into a main pipe or into the holder, but a small 
quantity—about 14 or 15 parts—of coal gas was taken at the inlet 
to the holder, and the vapour was put into it, and it, in turn, was 
put into the large holder. This appeared to him to follow from 
the same reason—that, if they allowed the vapour to get into the 
large quantity of gas in the holder, it did not seem to diffuse 
quickly enough, but to overcharge the gas, and then it simply 
fell through it. 

Mr. YuILt, replying upon the discussion, said he looked upon 
the last speaker as corroborating what he had said in his paper. 
In fact, he had done more, because Mr. A. Waddell had had as 
large an experience in this particular line as he (Mr. Yuill). Mr. 
Bell had had great experience with oil, not only in gas-works, but 
in other places; and when he spoke of the Young and Aitken 
analyzer, they could quite see that they were getting a practical 
view of the position in which things were—they could under- 
stand where the failures were and where the benefits came from, 
In the atomizer, the whole of the tar was passed through the 





apparatus. There was in most tars a large percentage of water 
which, when the heat was raised to boiling-point, was given off as 
vapour. They had alsoinnumerable compounds of hydrocarbons 
existing in the gas—amounting, he believed, to hundreds; but 
those they had:to deal with were the light naphthas and the 
benzols. If they charged naphtha into coal gas under the same 
conditions as berizol, he would be surprised if they got it to re- 
main permanent, no matter what percentage they putin. There 
were benzols and benzols. Someone might experiment with 50 
per cent. benzol, and might come to them and say it was of no 
use. He admitted this; but the man might ask himself the ques- 
tion whether he was dealing with a benzol that was senate of 
entering into combination with coal gas. He said that 50 per 
cent. benzol would not combine with coal gas; it would be 
found precipitated in the drip-boxes. But take go per cent. 
benzol, and see that it was as free and pure a toluene as 
could be got, and it would be found that it had the decided 
advantage of being a permanent gas. Mr. Bell anticipated 
that the time would come when perhaps they would go back 
to the analyzer. He (Mr. Yuill) was glad to learn from Mr. 
Ewing that they were going to get what he presumed would be a 
modification of the analyzer, so that they would be able to drive 
out the benzol from the tar, and put it into the gas. Mr. Bell had 
also spoken about the fluctuation in the make, and the constant 
attention which was required in maintaining the illuminating 
power of the gas. He (Mr. Yuill) could only speak for his own 
works. At the present time, their make was pretty constant. 
They knew exactly what they were doing. They had a meter 
with which to measure the benzol; ‘and they knew the exact 
quantity of benzol to use. They could then make their calcula- 
tions for 12 or 24 hours. They knew just how much benzol to 
put in, per ton ofcoal used, to give them the required result ; and 
they could depend upon it. Mr. MacPherson had not given them 
the assistance he expected he would have rendered, because he 
was afraid of the precipitation of the benzol added to the gas. 
Now, he (Mr. Yuill) thought, from the remarks he had already 
made, they would see why some benzols were precipitated from, 
and others retained in, the gas; and they might take it as a scien- 
tific truth that ordinary coal gas would contain, at o° C. (that was 
pretty low), more benzol vapour than would give an enriching value 
of 5 candles. He did not believe anyone there was in a positior. 
to say the benzol would be precipitated in a severe Scotch winter, 
after the investigations that had been made by scientists. 

Mr. MAcPHERsoN: Will you give me your authority ? 

Mr. YuILv: If you look in the “ JouRNAL oF Gas LIGHTING” 
during the past few months I think you will see that. 

Mr. A. WADDELL: I think I can give the name of Mr. Forbes 
Carpenter, and also, I believe, of Professor Lewes. 

Mr. YuILt (continuing) said they might take it that coal gas of 
16 candles, and at 0° C., was capable, by added benzol, of being 
raised in illuminating power by 5 candles, and he did not think 
any of them required more than 5 candles of enrichment, even with 
ordinary splint coal. One would almost infer, from what had been 
said, that there was no depreciation or condensation in the case 
of gas enriched by cannel or shale; but they hadall had experience 
of this form of enrichment, and most of them knew that there was 
great depreciation and condensation when using some shales and 
cannels. Mr. M‘Lusky found that thistook place even when he was 
using first-class cannel. If that were so, there would be greater 
depreciation if they were using shale. Mr. Brodie had referred 
to the introduction of the benzol under pressure. There was no 
doubt that they were in a better position to enrich gas when they 
were able to bring one atom of benzol into contact with its corre- 
sponding atom of coal gas. They could never do that by adding 
the bulk of benzol to the bulk of gas; but where they had the 
benzol under pressure, and passed it through an injector, the 
injected matter commingled the better with the gas, and was thus 
brought into more intimate contact with it. Supposing they took 
a steam-jet injector, they would be surprised to find that the air 
was intimately mixed with the watery vapour. Mr. MacPherson, 
in depreciation of enrichment by benzol, said they would be found 
throwing it out, as they had done oil gas two or three years ago. 
He (Mr. Yuill) had had some experience with oil gas, while 
Mr. MacPherson had not; and, as the result of that experience, he 
said if benzol were not what it was to-day, he would use oil gas, 
even at the present price of oil, in preference to coal. Mr. Vass 
had raised the question of the cost of the apparatus. This, of 
course, varied according to requirements. The price of the one 
he had fixed up was £150. It was capable of enriching 100,000 
cubic feet of gas 1 candle per 24 hours. If, however, he wished 
to enrich by 5 candles, then the quantity would be 20,000 cubic 
feet. One point he had not gone into was the saving effected by 
using benzol. He was prepared to stand by the figures he had 
given, and from them they would find that the difference of en- 
riching by cannel and splint and by splint and benzol was as 
Is. 5°59d. to 1s. 2'21d.—a difference of 3°38d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
On his make of 80 million cubic feet, this came to more than 
£1000. They could judge for themselves, and make their own 
calculations. Mr. M‘Lusky’s observations did not, he thought, 
call for any further remark from him. He had gone into the 
reasons for benzol being injected. Mr. M‘Lusky had come to his 
assistance by his statement as to depreciation in the case of first- 
class cannel; and Mr. Ewing had given them some anticipation 
of what they were to get. In speaking about the price of benzol, 
of course it was now recognized that it was settled by a ring; but 
that ring was subsequently broken up, 
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AUTOMATIC COKE-WEIGHING APPARATUS. 


By M. Dutac, of Besancon. 


[A Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Societe Technique.] 

The apparatus we now bring before you is intended to sim- 
plify putting coke into sacks and measuring it. The coke-break- 
ing plant at the Besancon worksis made up of five principal parts: 
(1) Elevator buckets provided with a charging-hopper; (2) a 
sieve on the A. Francois system, for the preliminary sifting ; (3) a 


breaker with adjustable shafts; (4) a rotary screen with concen- 
tric cylinders of perforated sheets; (5) automatic weighing appa- 
ratus. It is to the last that I wish to draw your attention. 

The screen classifies the coke into five kinds: No. 1, No.o, 
small, fine, and dust. The first four sorts are carried by shoots, 
inclined at 45°, to above the four weighing machines. We did 
not think of having an automatic weighing apparatus for the dust, 
as the retail sale of it is so small. Each weighing apparatus 
consists chiefly of a vertical iron support A, ending at its upper 
part in twocurved bars B, to which are hung the beams C of two 
balances. Each beam carries at one end a sheet-iron skip D, 
and at the other a cast-iron counter-weight E arranged so as 
to balance the weight of the skip, plus 50 kilos., or 3 qr. 26 lbs. 
(At Besancon the coke is sold in sacks weighing 50 kilos.) A 
moveable shoot F, on a horizontal axis G, is arranged so as to re- 
ceive the coke at the outlet of the fixed shoot inclined at 45°, and 
to throw it into one skip or another, according to whether it is 
turned to the right or to the left. This moveable shoot is arranged 
in such a way that the axis around which it turns may be very 
near to, but below, its centre of gravity, which is obtained by 
screwing or unscrewing the little counterweight P. This moveable 
shoot is fastened by two small connecting-rods H to two straight 
levers I, working on a horizontal pin J. At one of the ends of 
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these levers is a handle K, and at the other a notch L, which 
allows them to be thrown into gear with two little bent levers M. 
The bent levers are themselves fastened by small connecting-rods 
N to the two counterweights hung onthe balance-beams. A bent- 
down piece of iron O limits the stroke of the last-named. 

The apparatus is put together so that the right counterweight 
throws the large left lever out of gear; and inversely, the left 
counterweight the right lever. This being so, when a skip has 
received the 50 kilos., it raises the counterweight, bringing into 
play the little bent lever, which throws the big one out of gear. 
This last, in falling, starts, by means of the small connecting-rod, 
the overturning of the moveable shoot, and the coke is thus directed 
into another skip; the man having only to empty the one con- 
taining the 50 kilos. of coke, and to hook on again the lever which 
has been thrown out of gear. 

For works in which the coke is sold by weight, this apparatus 
has the advantage of doing away with the source of error arising 
from differences in the weight of the sacks, which may amount to 
several kilogrammes when those of esparto are used. In case of 
rain, if one wants to take into account the moisture of the coke, 
the foreman has only to add an extra weight to each counter- 
weight, in order to re-establish the correctness of the measure- 
ment. Where the coke sales are conducted by the hectolitre 
(23 bushels), the apparatus can be used in the same way. Again, 
each apparatus can be very easily supplied with a reckoner, which 
allows of knowing exactly the amount broken each day, and the 
proportion of each sort. 

In summer, this apparatus loses its importance, as a large por- 
tion of the daily make of coke is put into store; but during the 
time of sales, which, moreover, corresponds with the greatest 
make, it avoids the measuring of nearly all the production, which 
means a large economy, while giving greater correctness in the 
figures. With thiscoke-breaking plant and five men, we prepare, 
weighed and ready for delivery, about 100 sacks an hour. The 
handling of the sacks is done on a platform the height of the de- 
livery carts, and so can be wholly effected by small two-wheeled 
trolleys; thereby enabling us to employ men of a certain age, 
because they have not to carry the sacks, but only to wheel them 
on to the trolleys, which is much less onerous. These weighing- 
machines were made in our workshops, and cost about 200 frs. 
(£8) each, 
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A NEW TYPE OF SCRUBBER. 


By R. W. B. CREEKE. 


[A Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the North British 
Association.*] 
Like other sections of the plant used in modern gas-works, the 
apparatus employed to effect the abstraction of the ammonia has 
undergone many alterations, tending to increase its efficiency 











* The paper was read by Mr. A. MacPherson, of Kirkcaldy, who explained 
that he did so on account of the author having recently had the misfortune 





to lose his eyesight,—En, J.G,L. 
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as well as reduce its cost. It may be of interest to trace, as far as 
possible, the principal changes that have taken place from time 
to time, and so altered the scrubber that in its most perfect form 
it is so unlike its predecessors in shape and construction as to 
retain little or no resemblance to them, except in the functions it 
is called upon to perform—namely, to abstract from thecrude gas 
the contaminating ingredients, ammonia, carbonic acid, sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, &c. 

It may, however, be necessary, for the purpose of this short 
paper, to define the essential difference between a scrubber and 
a washer. Ina scrubber, the gas is acted upon by coming into 
contact with wetted surfaces; whereas in a washer the gas is 
always passed through the body of the purifying liquid in one 
way or another. The washer was made use of some time before 
the scrubber was invented, and there are many instances of early 
patents for its improvement—viz., Daniel Wilson, 1817, John 
Hobbins, 1824, &c. 

In the first edition of the “ Treatise on the Manufacture of Coal 
Gas,” by Mr. Clegg, the younger, 
1841, no mention is made of any form of scrubber, although at 
this date the manufacture of gas for lighting purposes was carried 
on to a considerable extent throughout the country. In “ King’s 
Treatise on Coal Gas,” it is stated that the prototype of the 
scrubber was the apparatus constructed by a- Mr. Gossage in 
1836; but this, although to all intents and purposes a tower 
scrubber, was used for the decomposition of common salt. I 
find, however, that previously to this, on Aug. 17, 1835, Mr. Henry 
Phillips obtained a patent for an apparatus in connection with the 
purification of illuminating gas by the abstraction of ammonia ; 





The chief difficulty encountered in the working of the earlier 
scrubbers was in the arrangements for distributing the water or 
purifying liquid over the scrubbing material, generally owing to 
the holes in the distribution-pipes filling up. And the equal 
saturation of the coke, &c., by this or other usual means, is a 
matter into which enters so large an element of chance, that it is 
very doubtful if the whole of the scrubbing material comes into 
action. In consequence of the many difficulties and defects, 
attempts have been made by various gas engineers to substitute 
some form of mechanical or active scrubber for the inert masses 
of coke, &c., contained in the towers in use. 

In 1861, a Mr. Cowper patented an apparatus which consisted 
of concentric horizontal cylinders of wire gauze revolving in 
water, in which they were partially immersed, the gas passing 
from the inner to the outer cylinders. Mr. Whimster, of Perth, 
devised a rotary exhauster, which, to a certain degree, acted as a 
scrubber also. Mr. Reid, of the Leith Gas-Works, and Mr. Still, 
of the Chartered Gas Company, London, constructed vessels in 
which, by means of rotating blades or buckets, liquid was applied 
to the passing gas. But none of these machines appear to have 
been sufficiently effective to cause their further adoption. The 
two last named were really washers, not scrubbers. It seems to 
have been reserved for Mr. George Anderson, of London, a 
Scotsman by birth, to construct the first really effective mechani- 
cal scrubber. His patent is dated Aug. 12, 1875, and the scrubber 
consisted of cylinders formed with wooden staves. On the out- 
side of these staves was secured vegetable fibre, about 5 inches 
long, suitably arranged. The cylinders or brushes were enclosed 
in separate cases, rotated mechanically in the purifying liquid, 


ublished by Messrs. Weale in . 








the gas being passed through a vessel fitted with trays on which 
were laid “ refuse, tan, twigs, coke, hair, or other such substances, 
kept wetted with saline solution, dropped down through a per- 
forated plate.” Curiously enough, this vessel is recommended to 
be used after the ordinary purifiers; but it is to all intents and 
purposes a scrubber. It would also appear that shortly after 
this scrubbers of some sort were employed, for in 1846 we find 
that Mr. George Lowe, of London, took out a patent in connec- 
tion with them for improvements dealing mainly with the apparatus 
for the distribution ofthe water. The scrubber so improved con- 
sisted of an upright vessel in two sections, containing coke wetted 
with water and weak liquor, through which the gas was passed. 
In 1848, Mr. F. C. Hills obtained a patent for a scrubber, and an 
improvement on this was erected by Messrs. Walker at Black- 
friars, London, which seems to have been the first really effective 
description ofscrubber. This wasofthe tower type, filled with coke, 
with an improved form of water distributor. Afterwards, Messrs. 
Walker, in conjunction with Mr. Mann, made considerable im- 
provements in the scrubber. The water-distributing apparatus 
was driven by steam power. Later on the scrubber was divided 
throughout its height into several sections, and at the top of each 
the descending liquor was caught and redistributed, and the 
efficiency of the apparatus rendered perfect, but at the expense 
of greatly increased dimensions. Broken bricks or coke: have 
been used from the first for filling the towers; but later on Mr. 
George Livesey, of London, introduced the timber filling, generally 
known as “Livesey boards.” This class of scrubber, gradually 
perfected since its first inception in 1835, with various minor modi- 
fications in shape and construction, has been generally adopted. 



































and the gas travelled from the lower to the upper case throughout 
the series, passing across the brushes and in a direction contrary 
to that of their rotation. The selection of this fibre was very 
fortunate, as, besides being practically indestructible through any 
deleterious action which the gas or water may have upon it, the 
fibre or bristle form is certainly that best adapted for the purpose, 
as none of the gas or water can possibly escape its action; and to 
this fortunate choice of material we are, no doubt, indebted for 
the progress of the mechanical scrubber. 

The action of this scrubber was very successful, and was quickly 
followed by inventions of a similar class, all adopting the principle 
of rotating the scrubbing surfaces in liquid, and passing them so 
wetted through the gas. Notable among these must be mentioned 
the “Standard” scrubber of Messrs. Kirkham, Hulett, and 
Chandler, the patents for which were taken out in 1887, and later 
the scrubber constructed by Messrs. Holmes, of Huddersfield, in 
both of which the gas circulates in a radial direction through com- 
pact discs of scrubbing material rotated on a central shaft; the 
containing vessel being divided by vertical plates into numerous 
separate chambers, while the liquidis allowed to flow successively 
through the chambers in a direction reverse to the passage of the 
gas. There are other scrubbers of somewhat similar type—namely, 
the “ Eclipse ” of Messrs. Clapham Bros., Limited, &c., and one 
other (a distinctive type), that introduced by Messrs. Walker in 
1888, which has a reciprocating action, whereby a series of wooden 
grids, similar to the well-known Livesey boards, are alternately 
immersed in liquid and exposed wetted to the passing gas, the 
boards being arranged in a series of chambers communicating one 
with the other in a regular sequence, 
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The result of the various developments and improvements | 


here briefly mentioned has been to change the scrubber from a 
somewhat crude and exceedingly bulky piece of apparatus to a 
compact, well-contrived, highly efficient machine,‘doing its work 
with certainty. To illustrate this, it may. be pointed out that, 
according to the formula of a well-known gas engineer, to deal 
with a million cubic feet of gas per diem, tower scrubbers having 
a cubic capacity of gooo feet are required ; while with an efficient 
scrubbing machine the cubic capacity need not exceed 560 feet— 
the comparison being nearly as 17:1 in favour of the latter, and 
the price reduced by one-half. | 

In placing before you these few notes, I have not considered it 
necessary to do more than merely indicate the various forms the 
scrubber has taken, as their mechanical structure and the general 
chemical action of all scrubbers, in whatever degree, are- fully 
detailed in the numerous excellent handbooks on the manufacture 
of coal gas, and any further description from me would be un- 
necessary. I trust, however, you will now permit me to bring 
more particularly to your notice a new arrangement of machine 
scrubber, in the hope that it may be of interest to you. 


This scrubber is an advanced type of the brush class of machine. | 


The scrubbing material used is the same as in the original, and 
now generally considered to be the most suitable for the purpose. 
It consists of two or more steel cylinders with closed ends, placed 
horizontally, and arranged one abovethe other. Each is provided 
with a gas inlet-port at the centre and one end ; while at a lower 
level, and on either side of the inlet, are provided two outlet- 
ports. These outlets in the lower cylinder communicate, by 
means of suitable connecting pipes, with the inlet of the cylinder 
immediately above. In each cylinder is placed a compound or 
annular brush. This is formed with a cast-iron ring at either 
end, secured to a central shaft, which is carried in suitable bear- 
ings at the end. These rings have two ledges, one at the outer 
circumference, the other at a suitable distance towards the centre. 
On these ledges are secured wood staves, to which are fixed the 
fibrous scrubbing material ; thus forming two cylindrical brushes, 
one being within the other. The annular space formed between 
the outside of the inner brush staves and the inside of the outer 
is placed in direct communication, by means of a circular mouth- 
piece, with the inlet-port at the end of the containing cylinder 
The other end of this annular space, between the two brushes, is 
left open, and both ends of the drum on which the inner brush 
is fixed are closed gas-tight. The gas, being admitted at the 
inlet, passes along through the inner annular space, escaping at 
the end, whence it returns along the surface of the outer brush, 
through the outer annular space, and down to the outlet-ports, 
and so is conducted to the inlet of the brush, immediately above 
it, where it passes along the annular space, and so on, over the 
outer brush to the outlets, as before, until it finally escapes to the 
main pipes. 

The cylinders are filled with liquid up to the level of the inlet 
mouths of the inner brushes, which act as overflows, allowing it 
to run in rotation from the higher to the lower brush. The 
brushes, being revolved in the liquid, continually supply a series 
of well-wetted surfaces, which are so brought into the most inti- 
mate contact with the passing gas. The foul gas, flowing into the 
bottom cylinder first, is there met by the strongest liquor, and 
flows upwards through the various cylinders; being met in the 
last by a stream of clean water. The brushes are revolved by 
means of Leys’ patent chain gearing; and the lower brush may 
make two or more revolutions to each revolution of the upper 
brush. The containing cylinders are made considerably longer 
than the brushes, so that the gas, at each reversal of direction, 
expands into a large chamber after each contact with the scrubbing 
material. A system of pipes with suitable stop-valves is provided, 
connected to the clearing trough at the bottom of each cylinder, 
whereby the liquid can be run from the upper to the lower for 
testing purposes, or entirely run off, as may be required. 

Some of the advantages to be derived from. this compound 
or annular system of brushes, contained in separate cylinders, 
placed one above the other, are: (1) The ease with which any 
brush section can be stopped and withdrawn for examination or 
cleaning, while the remaining sections can, with very little delay, 
be continued in full operation. (2) The large amount of scrubbing 
surface through which the gas passes in traversing the brushes. (3) 


The facility given for revolving at varying speeds, allowing, when. 


necessary, the extra scrubbing of the gas in the stronger liquors, 
and thereby adding to the efficiency of the apparatus in removing 
carbonic acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, &c., from the gas. (4) The 
ease with which the capacity of the scrubber can be increased at 
any time by simply adding an additional cylinder as required. 

It is not my purpose to say anything as to the use and action of 
washers; but I may state that a washer, or, more properly speak- 
ing, tar extractor, should be used in connection with, although not 
necessarily forming a part of, the scrubber. There are two dis- 
tinct types of washers—viz., (1) That in which the gas is made to 
pass through water in a series of distinct operations, one passage 
following the other, and which necessarily causes the pressure to 
accumulate or increase with each operation. (2) That in which 
the gas is divided up into several main currents, and so passed, 
at one operation, through the liquid in many minute streams; 
thus the pressure need not exceed 4 inch. The second class 
should, therefore, in all cases be adopted. 

I trust, gentlemen, these few notes on one of the very important 
and essential sections of the apparatus placed under your control 
may have interested you in some small degree. It had been my 








wish to have made this paper more complete by placing on record 
the results of certain experiments which I intended to have Carried 
out, and to have given you an account of the chemical results of 
the action of the machine I have specially discussed ; but I regret 
I am unable at present to do:so. If, however, your Committee 
will allow me to again trespass on your time at a future meeting of 
the Association, I hope to have the pleasure of laying before you 
a record of these experiments and tests, in which I shall have the 
kind assistance of our fellow-member, Mr. M‘Pherson, who has 
been good enough to undertake the reading of this paper for me. 


Discussion. - 


The PresipENT (Mr. W.R. Herring) said he thought they were 
much indebted to the author for compiling the paper, the earlier 
part of which was a very complete résumé of the various types of 
purifier which had been devised for washing gas. Of course, the 
first essential, in the past, was to get something which did not 
give any trouble. In the earlier days of gas lighting, anything 
mechanical, as applied to scrubbers, was depreciated. But 
mechanical science had made strides since then; and they were 
not so much afraid to adopt devices to do the work, if they 
accomplished it better and more economically than was previously 
done in tower scrubbers. At the present day, these appliances 
seemed to be going out of existence, for the simple reason that 
scrubbing could be done in much less bulk by means of rotary 
machines. The scrubbingarea was concentrated. Personally, he 
was an advocate of the brush system, which was originally intro- 
duced by Mr. George Anderson; but he thought that, in con- 
structing apparatus of this sort, they must be careful to see that 
there were no mechanical appliances which could be avoided. It 
appeared to him that, in the apparatus described, there must be 
a rubbing face somewhere, dividing the final outlet chamber from 
the inlet. 

Mr. MacPHErson explained how this was dealt with. 

The PRESIDENT said the joint was a large revolving one, upon 
the tightness of which the efficiency of the machine to a great 
extent would depend, because if the joint should become leaky 
foul gas would pass. 

Mr. MacPHERSON said Mr. Creeke had devised a gland or stuff- 
ing-box to go round. The drawing before the members was his 
original design. 

The PRESIDENT remarked that that was better. They would 
remember, he said, the Kirkham machine, which had been used 
for so many years. The defect of that machine was the rubbing 
surface between the chambers. In time it became untrue, and 
it was no uncommon thing to find foul gas at the outlet, notwith- 
standing the quantity of water that was passing through the 
machine. Then, he thought, Messrs. Holmes, in their type of 
scrubber with brushes, overcame that one defect of the rubbing 
surfaces, by the end of the brush simply rubbing upon a distended 
disc. If this defect had also been removed here, which he under- 
stood it had been, then he believed it would be a-highly useful 
apparatus; and what would have to be considered in order to 
determine its utility would be the question of cost. 

Mr. A. Wi1Lson (Dawsholm) said he recognized in this scrubber 
a very old friend. One of the first jobs he had after completing 
his apprenticeship was the erection of an Anderson scrubber. At 
that time it was a distinct advance on anything that was in the 
market; and he expected great success from it. When it was put 
up, the tests were certainly very promising; but it did not continue 
to work well very long. The machine became blocked up, through 
no defect ofitsown. They found out afterwards that the condens- 
ing plant was very deficient, and he had no doubt, to this day, that 
Anderson’s brush scrubber suffered very materially from the want 
of condensing power at these particular works. They had learned 
something since then, and several people had taken advantage 
of Mr. Anderson’s foresight, with the result that they now had a 
great many scrubbers on the market. He thought that with this 
new arrangement they might perhaps expect a little more advance 
than they had had, as there seemed to be such a large amount of 
scrubbing area ona small space. The remark the President had 
made about the chance of leakage at the ends referred to some- 
thing which would certainly have to be guarded against. It was 
a point he was noticing as well; but if it were guarded against, he 
thought that in this machine they had a very effective apparatus, 
and something which would do good work. There seemed to be 
a point there which would be of great help to them, in raising the 
strength of the liquor, and also, in that way, using less water, as 
well as doing more effective work for the purifiers. Inarranging 
the speeds of the brushes, he considered it would be a great 
benefit if those at the bottom were run at a higher speed. In 
some scrubbers he had had to do with, the quantity of water 
necessary for complete purification made a large amount of 
liquor. In certain cases it was arranged that the liquor was 
pumped from the bottom, and then run through again. This 
helped purification very much, by keeping the stronger liquor in 
the bottom and enabling more carbonic acid and sulphuretted 
hydrogen to be taken out. Perhaps with this apparatus it might 
not be necessary to pump the liquor over again, if they could in- 
crease the speed of the brushes, which he believed could very 
well be done. He certainly thought, from the appearance of the 
machine, that it was going to be a very effective one, and he 

should be interested to learn the results obtained. 

Mr. D. Vass (Airdrie) said he failed to follow, in the diagrams, 

how the brushes were to be withdrawn for repair. 

Mr. MacPuHERSON said, of course, they must use the bye-pass 
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whenever they were taking out or putting in brushes. If no one 
else had any remark to make, he might say that he had such con- 
fidence in the machine that he had ordered one to deal with a 
million cubic feet of gas per day; and he had no doubt it would 
give him the utmost satisfaction. With regard to the observa- 
tions of the President and Mr. Wilson, as to the ends being a 
trouble, he had no hesitation in saying that they would be perfectly 
tight. The revolving part at the entrance end would be turned 
out, just like any other journal. The liquor passed over it, and it 
would be always kept moist. Lubricating material would never 
be able to get hard; and the stuffing could be examined at any 
time, in the same way that they could examine any other gland. 
With respect to Mr. Wilson’s remarks about the original Anderson 
scrubber, he might say he was one of the first to erect one of them, 
and it gave him the utmost satisfaction for a period of about 
fifteen years. He only parted with it because it was too small; 
and during the whole of the time he had no trouble with it what- 
ever. There was no blocking, or anything like that. Of course, 
he had a tar extractor below it. He knew it was in operation to 
this day in the works of a small company, and doing good duty 
—the original brushes, and everything else. It must therefore 
have been for want of sufficient condensation that there was any 
failure in the case of the one to which Mr. Wilson referred. 
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AUTOMATIC ENRICHMENT OF GAS BY BENZOL. 


By M. Lacaze, of Paris. 
(A Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Societe Technique.] 
Carburetting gas with benzol is becoming more general, and 
numerous applications have been made for some years; the data 
which have been furnished by Dr, Bunte being taken as the basis 
of work. He considered it was requisite to add to a gas having 
an illuminating power of about the regular standard, 4 grammes 
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per cubic metre, to bring down the gas consumption 1 litre 
(0'035 cubic foot) per hour with the standard burner of 1 carcel. 

Experiments, made in the first instance at the Dessau works, 
demonstrated that the quantities indicated by Dr. Bunte were too 
great; and since then, according to trials made in a good number 
of French works, it is found that, according to the benzol em- 
ployed and the lighting power of the gas, 1 gramme to 1°6 grammes 
is needed per cubic metre for an enrichment of 1 litre. But we 
must take into account the methods employed to add the esti- 
mated quantity of benzol to the gas to obtain the required illu- 
minating power. I shall not speak of the process employed in 
certain works, where it is considered sufficient to pour cold benzol 
on to surfaces over which the gas passes; for I do not think this 
method offers any guarantee. However, I shallinvestigate the two 
following cases, in which the benzol must be vaporized and added 
in the stateof vapour: To the gas (1) at the time of manufacture, 
and (2) at the time it is sent out. 

In these two cases, we must know both the lighting power of 
the gas and the quantity to be carburetted. The latter varies 
every instant, and one can appreciate the difficulty in feeding the 
vaporizer without being obliged to continually make tests of the 
output ; and even then we may take it for granted that there is 
no guarantee that this output has not varied during the experi- 
ment itself. The desideratum would be to have an appliance to 
regulate the supply of benzol in proportion to the quantity of gas 
to be carburetted. 

This first point decided, we have nothing to consider but the 
amount of benzol to be employed per cubic metre, which could 
be determined by a simple photometric test to ascertain the 


+ average illuminating power of the gas. If carburetting is done 


after the gas has left the station meter, it naturally follows that 
we must obtain from the meter itself, which turns proportionally 
to the quantity of gas manufactured, a movement which will work 
the apparatus conveying the required amount of benzol to the 
vaporizer. I recommend carburetting the gas at the outlet, 
and submit the two following methods of doing it. 

1.—The benzol-feeding apparatus is worked by the output 
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regulator. This device, shown in the illustration, comprises a 
conical cock governed by the bell of the output regulator. If the 
sections of the cone of the regulator and of the cone of the cock 
are in the proportion of 1 to 10, we can readily understand that, 
the pressure being the same at the inlets of these two appliances 
as at the gasholder, 1-roth of the total delivery will pass by the 
cock and g-1oths by the regulator. The amount of gas passing 
by the cock goes through a meter, which, by means of a chain, 
works a measuring-cock which will supply the vaporizer with the 
quantity of gas in proportion to the gas measured by the meter. 
By means of a set of pulleys of fixed diameter, the exact specified 
percentage of benzol can be conveyed per revolution of the meter 
drum. After leaving the meter, the gas crosses the vaporizer, 
where it becomes charged with benzol vapours, and returns to 
the emission-pipe, where it mixes with the other non-carburetted 
gas. By furnishing the meter with a dial, 1-1oth of the amount 
of gas emitted will be recorded, and consequently the total 
emission will be known. By consulting the hands of the dial at 
regular intervals, the requirements at all specified hours can be 
ascertained. | : 

2.—The benzol-feeding apparatus is governed by an instan- 
taneous delivery indicator. The bell apparatus represented in 
the illustration is placed on the pipe. The bell being perforated 
with holes 4 millimetres (0°16 inch) in diameter, and weighted to 
5 millimetres (o°2 inch) of water, the number of holes or the height 
of the bell emerging from the water will be proportional to the 
volume of gas delivered. If by aid of the connecting-rods shown 
in the illustration the motions of this: bell are transmitted to a 
slide-valve, the sections of the orifices uncovered by the valve 
will be proportional to the volume of gas passing through the 
delivery recorder. The benzol reaching the distributor with the 
slide-valve under constant pressure will find its way to the 
vaporizer in proportions variable with the output. The vaporizer 
receives gas directly from the gasholder. After being charged 
with benzol vapours, the gas mixes with the gas from the emission 
regulator a little in advance of the delivery recorder, through 
which consequently all the gas emitted will pass. An indicator 
sliding along a suitably graduated scale will indicateevery moment 
the quantity of gas consumed. To vary the quantity of benzol 
according to the lighting power of the gas, ascertained by a photo- 
metric test, which should be made to determine its value, the 
width of the orifice over which the slide-valve glides, governed by 
the delivery recorder, can be regulated by a micrometric screw. 
This screw should be regulated once a day, as soon as the photo- 
metric test has shown the number of litres of gas consumed to 
give the light of a carcel, and consequently the volume of benzol 
required per cubic metre of gas delivered to obtain the carcel for 
105 litres (3°6 cubic feet), forexample. This screw once regulated, 
the delivery recorder will indicate automatically the proportion of 
benzol required for the gas emitted. 

The two methods which are now submitted to you appear to 


supply a want, and they will make it possible to guarantee | 


automatically a regular illuminating power of the gas without 


fear of excess of benzol at a given moment, if the gas emitted - 


suddenly decreased in quantity. 


—__ — 
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INFLUENCE OF THE PHYSICAL CONDITION OF 
COAL ON THE QUALITY OF THE PRODUCTS OF 
CARBONIZATION. 





By M. Verp1ErR, of Marseilles, 


[A Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Societe Technique.] 

We have thought it of interest to investigate what influence the 
physical condition of coal, at the time of charging the retorts, 
might have on the course of carbonization, and to see if it would 
not be of value to use the material in some particular form, so as 


to effect its better utilization. For this purpose we experimented 
with a retort in one of the regenerative arches of the works, the 
outlet-pipe of which retort was connected to.experimental works, 
including condensers, purifiers, and meter. A special arrange- 
ment allowed of constantly taking away a sample of the gas 
proportionate to that made in the retort. This sample was 
collected in a little holder of 1500 litres (53 cubic feet) capacity. 
The tests were carried out on two kinds of coal, both coming from 
Newcastle. Coal No. 1 contained 44 per cent. of small material, 
passing through a sieve of 1 centimetre (over 2 inch), placed at an 
angle of 45°; coal No. 2 contained 53 per cent. The following 
por gives the results of aharges made with the two kinds of 
coals. 

This verifies a well-known fact—that, in a heap of coal, the 
small pieces represent injured coal, partly composed of split 
portions separated from the big lumps; and that, in addition, the 
real organic matter of the coal had undergone a more intense 
oxidation by the air than in the lumps. This is brought out by 
the low make of gas from the small pieces, and, above all, by 
their holding more oxidized products—carbonic acid, and car- 
bonic oxide—the bad influence of which on the lighting quality is 
well known. 

But we wished to investigate if the very poor results given by 
the small pieces depended altogether upon the composition of 
the material, and if there was not still another cause due to the 




















[Aug. 6, Igot,. 
Coat No. 1. Coat No. 2. 
In Bulk. \sman only.}] In Bulk. |{mall only. 

Volatile matter, per cent. . 31°50 29°50 | 29°90 27°70 
Ash, percent... . . .« « >» 6°50 7°71 6°48 7°O1 
Make of gas in cubic metres per 

ee ne ee ae eek 26° 20 31°10 28°80 
Quality of gas in litres per 

ER ee ee ee 112 93 101°63 110° 34 
Yield of carcels per 100 kilos. of 

| Ae See aera 301 °00 232°00 306 °0o 261°00 

Analysis of the Gas. 

Cerbomic acid. . . « » I’m 2°70 1°35 2°10 
Illuminating hydrocarbons . 3°30 2°90 3°50 2°95 
Carbonic oxide . . 6°30 6°00 6°95 7°27 
Hydrogen. . . . 53°00 53°49 54°77 55°30 
Methane and nitrogen 35°50 33°10 33°60 32°50 











condition of size of the coal used for carbonizing. To this end, 
the following tests were made: Taking the biggest lumps from 
the heaps of coal Nos, 1 and 2, they were broken and arranged 
into four classes: (1) Big pieces, from 1 to 3 kilos, (2°2 to 6°6 lbs.) 
each. (2) Average pieces, from about 50 to 100 grammes (1 to 
34 oz.). (3) Small coal passed through the same sieve as for 
that already experimented upon. (4) Very fine dust. These 
samples were only prepared a few moments before the time for 
charging. We were also very careful only to have to deal with 
one and the same material, and that the differences, if any arose, 
should only be caused by the size of the coal. The results are 
shown in the following table. 





Coat No. 1. Coat No. 2. 








a ee Small.| Dust. | Large.| Medium. | Small.; Dust, 











Make of gas* .| 32°80, 32°60 | 32°30, 31°50] 33°20] 33°00 | 32°20] 31°40 
Quality of gast .}100°92, 104° 48 110°99 117°53§101 °81) 102°48 |107°69)/119°39 
Yield of carcels}|325*00, 312°00 |291°00 268°00330° 80} 322°60 (298° 30/263°50 


Analysis of Gas. 
Carbonic acid .| 0°92) 0°95 | I°I0} 1°O5f O°90| O°90/{ I*IO} 1°00 
Illumin. hydro- 
carbons . .| 3°85) 3°65 | 3°20) 2°85) 3°61) 3°27 | 2°70) 2°45 


Carbonic oxide.| 6°63) 6°83] 6°90| 6°gq] 6°72) 6°27 6'g0| 6°80 














Hydrogen -| 53°20) 53°70 | 54°10) 54°90] 54°60) 53°35 | 56°10) 56°65 
Methane and 
Nitrogen. ./ 35°30; 34°70 34°04 | 33°16; 33°15 














| 34°50 33°60] 33°91 


* Cubic metres per 100 kilos. + Litres per carcel. { Per 100 kilos. of coal. 


The results obtained show, therefore, that for one and the same 
kind of coal it is not a matter of indifference whether it be used 
for carbonization under one form or another. An explanation of 
these facts is sufficiently intricate; and without wishing to affirm 
anything definite, we are led to believe that it is only a question 
of conductivity, and of greater or less facility in the transmission 
of the heat in the mass at work. We see, in fact, that, within the 
limits of size which have been experimented upon, the make of 
gas only varies a little with the condition of the coal for the same 
charge and the same duration of carbonization. It is understood 
that the temperature of the arch was kept as regular as possible. 
It is only the lighting quality of the gas that was considerably 
lowered, and, in consequence, the yield in carcels, 

The differences, as the gas analyses which are given also show, 
refer exclusively to the illuminating hydrocarbons, the proportion 
of which is reduced considerably, while the methane and hydrogen 
undergo but slight variations. This consideration leads us to 
think that the principal cause of the reduction in the yield of 
carcels of the coal treated may be the contact with the coke in 
formation, which the carbonized products would have to pass 
through in order to escape from the mass—a contact, moreover, 
the more complete when the coal used is smaller and smaller. 
Independently of these theoretical considerations, some interest- 
ing conclusions, from a practical point of view, may be drawn 
from the above tests. 

First of all, there is good reason, as is seen, to specify distinctly 
in the purchase of unscreened coal, what is to be understood by 
“unscreened ;” in other words, to fix a maximum for the propor- 
tion of small coal. As has been seen, these small pieces existing 
in a heap of coal not only give unfavourable results because of 
their state of smallness, but also cause great inconvenience while 
in store, by being of a character which lends itself to depreciation 
by the air. The test on the “proportion of the small coal” has 
its place marked alongside of the tests on volatile matter and ash. 
In fact, the great variations in this proportion of small coal would 
often explain the different results that are obtained from various 
cargoes from the same source—differences which, at times, are 
not easily to be explained. 

In another line of thought may be seen the advantage it is to 
the manager of gas-works to carbonize coal after the slightest 
possible amount of breakage. He should not, therefore, exag- 
gerate the tendency which is apparent, owing to means of me- 
chanical charging, to break the coal which is more or less large. 
He should not conclude from these tests that, by increasing the 
size of the lumps of coal, the results would be even still better. 
In addition to the practical impossibility, which is soon reached, 
of charging our ordinary retorts with coal in big lumps, we are led 
to believe that one should not go beyond certain limits in their 
size. But, by keeping well within the limits that were used in the 
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tests quoted—that is to say, within the extreme limits of practice 
with existing retorts, from lumps of 2 to 3 kilos. (4°4 to 6°6 lbs.) to 
fine dust—we have seen that the reduction in the yield of carcels 
follows a law, very consistent in its action, according to the size 
of the pieces. 

The tests were made, as stated at the outset, with Newcastle 
coals; but we are led to believe that the results noted do not apply 
solely to this quality of coal, and that the conclusions drawn are 
equally applicable to gas coals from any other source. 


COMPOSITION, EXAMINATION, AND APPLICATION 
OF BENZOLS. 


Recent numbers of “ Chemische Industrie ” contained articles 
on the above subject by Dr. F. Frank. The following abstract 
thereof appears in. the current number of the “ Journal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry.” 


The reduction in the prices of benzol since 1882 is shown in the 
following table, which also gives the German imports (from 
England and Belgium) and exports :— 











Marks per Marks per 
100 Kilos. 100 Kilos 
1008.60 + © 9 © © B9§--Q00 mOgG. 2 © © @ 6 + . 90380 
We « 2s. ee!) C—O ee ee th a 65 
S000. + «+ + 2 « +» 300125 ee & few 25 
025-2 2 6 «© tlw) 6460 ee «eer ee 20 
$805.5. °+ © «© «© «| 688660 a ae ae oe ce Te 20 
Year. Imports. Exports. 
SES eae ae te ear | ee eee ae aa 516 
a ar ce: 6 ee a ea 916 
Se ee ee |. he ee eee 
OFFS ae ee ee ee Ul ee ee 
a ee ee ll a ee a ee 
Se a) 6 le a ae ee 
1899 5,291 . 2,755 


At the present time, Germany produces upwards of 28,000 tons 
of benzol annually, of which at least 22,000 tons are consumed in 
the colour works ; the remainder being used for the enrichment 
of gas and other purposes. The fall in prices was accompanied 
by the demand for a purer product ; stress being laid on freedom 
from paraffins, light hydrocarbons, carbon bisulphide, and from 
thiophen. 

The ordinary method of testing benzols, by observing the 
volume of distillate obtained at certain temperatures, is no 
guarantee as to their true character. For example, although the 
following mixtures fulfil the requirements of go per cent. benzol, 
only the last can be regarded as a typical go per cent. benzol :— 

(1) 82°o p. ct. benzol + 18°o per cent. toluol, 
(2) 92°2 p. ct. benzol + 7°8 percent. xylol, 
(3) go‘O p. ct. benzol + 5°0 p.ct.toluol + 5§ xylol, 
(4) 84°0 p. ct. benzol + 13'0 p.ct. toluol + 3 xylol. 

Solvent Naphtha.—The strength usually claimed is go per cent: 
at 160° C.; but it is pointed out that it would be better to limit 
the end-point of the distillation to 150° C., so as to exclude 
coumarone*and indene, and thereby improve both odour and 
stability to light. Another type of solvent naphtha, consisting 
chiefly of cumol, and yielding go per cent. of distillate between 
140° and 175° C., is obtained by washing heavy naphtha with 
sulphuric acid and distilling with live steam. 

For the proximate composition of commercial benzols as used 
in colour works, Kraemer and Spilker give the following data :— 




















— go per Cent. 50 per Cent. o per Cent. 
enzol. Benzol. Benzol. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
SE 7B SSF eae Sana 0°050 é% re 
cee a 0* 100 0°25 0°50 
Carbon bisulphide. . . . 0° 686 0°39 ee 
Substances absorbing bro- 
mine, including thiophen 
andthelike.... .- 1° 202 1°23 0°82 
Thiophen per se . . «. « 0° 264 
SRE a ae oe ee 80°922 45°37 13°54 
SS a a ee ee 14°850 40°32 73°42 
BO a 6 eee es 2°180 12°44 11°69 





With regard to the examination of benzols, it is stated that, 
with but few exceptions, the ordinary retort method, with the 
thermometer immersed in the liquid, has been replaced by the 
following system: The distilling vessel is a globular copper still 
, of 150 c.c. capacity, the bottom being flat- 
tened as shown in fig. 1. It is 66 mm. in 
diameter, and 0°6 to o°'7 mm. thick. The neck 
is 25 mm. long, 20 mm. wide at the bottom, 
and 22 mm. wide at the top. The glass 
still-head (see fig. 2) is 150 mm. long and 
14 mm. wide, with a globular enlargement 
in the centre, and, 10 mm. above this, a side 
tube, 8 mm. wide, branching off almost at a 
right angle. The still rests on an asbestos 
disc with a circular hole 50 mm. in diameter, 
and is heated by acolourless flame of a bun- 
sen burner. The burner is surrounded bya 
metal cylinder with four holes, 10 mm. from 
the top, for the escape of the products of 
Fic. 1. combustion. The Liebig condenser is 800 

mm, long, and inclined at such an angle 
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that the outlet is 100 mm. lower than the inlet. The charge is 
100 c.c., and the rate of distillation 5 c.c. per minute (2 drops 
per second); the operation being finished when 95 per cent. has 
passed over. The thermometer is made of thin glass about half 
the thickness of the diameter of the still-head; the mercury bulb 
being fixed in the centre of the globularenlargement. It is gradu- 
ated to tenths of a degree for pure products, and to half-a-degree 
for commercial benzols; and it should be tested occasionally 
against a Government standard. The variations in barometric 
pressure are allowed for by making the necessary corrections, or 
they may be disregarded by employing a thermometer with an 
adjustable scale, and distilling 100 c.c. of pure water through the 
apparatus, fixing the 100°C. point the moment that 60 c.c. have 
passed over. The complete apparatus is shown in fig. 2. 
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The following figures give the average specific gravities of com- 
mercial benzols :— 


go percent. benzol . 0* 880—o0’ 883 
50 per cent. benzol . » « 0'875—0'877 

opercent. benzol. . . . +. . « « 0°870—0°872 
Solvent naphtha, go per cent. at 160° C. 0'874—0' 880 


o* 890—0'gI10 
0°920—0°945 
0° 883—0° 885 


Solvent naphtha, go per cent. at 175° C. 
PERU ks kt ce 8 et 
Pure benzene .... -« 
i 0*870—o' 871 
Xylene oe oe ee ee ee a 

The estimation of carbon bisulphide is effected in the following 
manner: 50 grammes of benzol are mixed with 50 grammes of a 
solution of potash (11 grammes) in absolute alcohol (go c.c.), and 
kept at the ordinary temperature for a few hours. The mixture 
is then shaken up with 100 c.c. of water, the aqueous solution is 
separated from the benzol, and the washing operation repeated 
three or four times. The potassium xanthate is determined in the 
washings by acidifying with acetic acid and titrating with a solu- 
tion of copper sulphate obtained by dissolving 12°475 grammes 
of the crystallized salt in a litre of water, 1 c.c. = 0'0076CS,. 
The end-reaction is ascertained by the red colour produced when 
a drop of the liquid, taken out with a glass rod, is brought into 
contact with a drop of a solution of potassium ferrocyanide on a 
filter-paper. Ninety per cent. benzol contains o'2 to 1 per cent., 
and 50 per cent. benzol up to 0°5 per cent. of carbon bisulphide. 
Thiophen can be detected by the indophenine test (blue colour). 
For its quantitative estimation, the method proposed by Denigés 
is recommended, which depends on the formation of the compound 
SO, (HgO),: Hg. SC,H,, by acting upon thiophen with mercuric 
sulphate. 

For the quantitative estimation of paraffins, 200 grammes of the 
benzol under examination are thoroughly mixed tor 15 minutes in 
a separating funnel with 500 grammes of fuming sulphuric acid 
(20 per cent. anhydride), taking care to avoid heating. The mix- 
ture is allowed to stand for two hours ; the sulphuric acid solution 
being then drawn off, and the treatment with fuming sulphuric 
acid repeated a second and third time. The residual paraffins 
are then separated, while the portion which is dissolved in the 
acid is recovered by diluting the acid with three volumes of ice 
water, and distilling the solution in a flask of three litres capa- 
city until, in addition to oil, 50 c.c.. of water have passed over... 
The distillate, after separating the water, is added to the original 
oil, and the mixture treated several times with fuming sulphuric 
acid (30 grammes) until its volume ceases to diminish. The 
quantity of paraffin in go, 50, and o per cent. benzols seldom 
exceeds 1 per cent. Toluol is mostly free from this impurity ; 
while xylol frequently contains as much as 3 per cent. 

To ascertain the presence of unsaturated compounds, 5 c.c. are 
shaken vigorously for 5 minutes with 5 c.c. of strong sulphuric 
acid in a stoppered bottle holding 15 c.c., and the coloration, if 
any, is compared with a solution of potassium bichromate in 
sulphuric acid (50 per cent.), The coloration imparted to 90 and 
50 per cent. benzol should not exceed the colour of a bichromate 
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solution containing at the most 2°5 grammesof K,Cr,O, in 1 litre 
of sulphuric acid, while pure products should remain colourless. 
For the purpose of determining the bromine absorption, 5 c.c. 
of benzol are mixed in a stoppered glass 
cylinder of 50 c.c. capacity, with ro c.c. of 
dilute sulphuric acid (20 per cent.). A deci- 
normal solution of potassium bromide and 
bromate (99167 grammes of KBr + 2°7833 
grammes of KBrO, per litre, 1 c.c. = 0°008 
gramme Br) is then added from a burette 
until, at the end of five minutes’ continuous 
shaking, there is a permanent coloration, 
and the oil gives a blue colour to freshly 
prepared zinc iodide starch paper. The 
“mm amount of bromine assimilated by go and 
50 per cent. benzol is usually 0°6 per cent., 
and rarely exceeds 1 per cent. 
S The following are the mean flashing points 
. RA of benzols: Pure benzol, — 8° C.; go per 
F cent. benzol, under — 4° C.; toluol, + 5°C.; 
xylol, + 21° C.; solvent naphtha (go per 
cent. at 160° C.), + 21° C.; do. (go per 
cent. at 175° C.), + 28° C.; and heavy 
benzol, + 47° C. 
The tag a composition of commercial benzols is ascer- 
tained by distilling 1 kilo. of the sample in a copper vessel, as 
shown in fig. 3, fitted with a Le Bel-Henniger dephlegmator 
60 centimetres in length. The distillate is collected in tared 
bottles. It is divided into the following fractions :— 


For 90 and 50 per Cent. Benzol. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Incandescence Gas-Mantles.—Bloxam, A. G.; (a communication from 
Phlox-Glihlicht-Gesellschaft, mit beschrankter Haftung, of Heidel- 
berg, Germany). No. 15,030; Aug. 22, 1900. 

Tyndall (the patentees remark) has shown that the coefficient of 
emission of a substance for heat rays is proportional to the coefficient 
of absorption of the same substance ; and Kirchoff has shown the same 
fact for light rays. So that it is true for both kinds of rays that the best 
radiators are the best absorbers. Among substances to which this 
generalization applies, must undoubtedly be included the particular 
earths, thoria and ceria, which constitute incandescence gas-mantles. 
These are good radiators, and therefore also good absorbers. If, now, 
it were possible to make such mantles better absorbers of the heat sup- 
plied to them without changing any other of their specific properties— 
such as increasing their heat conductivity—they would become better 
radiators, and a larger proportion of the heat supplied to them would 
be emitted as light. 

The present invention relates to the manufacture of. incandescence 
mantles by which the object thus set forth is accomplished to a con- 
siderable extent. It is based, in the first place, on the observation that 
a body like a metal wire assumes the temperature of a flame into which 
it is introduced, the more quickly and to a higher degree the smaller 











its mass. It was concluded that the same would be true of bodies 
composed of metal oxides—like the well-known mixture of thoria and 
ceria—in the form of wires, threads, fabrics, and the like. So that 
this observation might be the key to the problem. This is not, how- 
ever, unconditionally the case, but only when the proportion between 
the thoria and ceria is varied from that fixed at the present time as the 
proper proportion, and indeed ‘‘ according to a law discovered '’ by 
the patentees—namely, that the light emitted by incandescent threads 
or fabrics of thoria-ceria mixture reaches a maximum, and is at the 
same time more lasting when the percentage of ceria in such threads or 
fabrics is increased in the same proportion that the mass of such threads 
or fabrics is diminished. | 

It is accepted at the present time that the mixture of 99 per cent. of 
thoria with 1 per cent. of ceria is the composition which gives the most 
light ; and it is regarded as settled that a deviation from this proportion 
in either direction diminishes the light. It could not be foreseen from 
these properties of the mixture of oxides in the known proportion, 
that—for increasing the light emission while diminishing the mass— 
there must be a change of composition in the sense of the law set 
forth above. 

An ordinary normal incandescence mantle of about 30 mm. diameter 
weighs about 600 m,gms., and contains, for white light, 1 per cent., or 
6m gms., of ceria. If, according to this invention, the weight of the 
mantle is diminished from 600 m.gms. to (say) 350 m.gms., the per- 


centage of ceria must be increased to sag X 1 = 1°72 m.gms. 
When the weight of an incandescence mantle of a given size is 


diminished while the usual fabric is used, the separate threads of the 
illuminating oxide are thinner, and a large part of the light-emitting 


surface is lost in consequence. Thus the necessary surface which is . 


diminished by the small dimensions of the separate threads must be 
obtained by adding to the number of the threads. This is best effected 
by increasing the usual number of meshes in the fabric used. 

Generally speaking, the manufacture of this new incandescence 
mantle is similar to that of the old—that is to say, by impregnating the 
fabric with a solution containing salts of the illuminating oxides, drying, 
burning off, and igniting. 

An incandescence gas-mantle manufactured according to this inven- 
tion, of normal size, weighing when burnt 380 m.gms., and having 
some 70 meshes. per sq. cm., gives, with an ordinary gas consumption 
of 115 to 120 litres per hour, and at a pressure of 34 mm. of water, a 
light equivalent to 120 to 130 Hefner candles, as compared with 80 to 
90 Hefner candles obtained from an ordinary mantle heated under 
similar conditions. Thus this new mantle requires o'g to 1 litre of gas 
per hour per Hefner candle, as against 1-4 to 1°5 litres required by the 
ordinary mantle. 

It is not practicable to diminish the mass of the common thoria-ceria 
mantle, because the strength of the thin, brittle threads of earth would 
be too much prejudiced thereby, and such a mantle would be destroyed 
by the smallest external influence. The necessary reduction of mass 
without disadvantageous effect on the strength of the mantle may, 
however, be secured as follows. 

It is known that the very brittle incandescence mantles made from 
the so-called illuminating earths may be strengthened by silica; but 
by the addition of a large proportion of silica, the candle power of the 
mantle is considerably reduced, while a small proportion has but little 
strengthening effect. Furthermore, incandescence mantles containing 
silica fall in, and contract, after incandescence for a short time, and 
assume a dense, conical form. The separate threads are so strongly 
‘*sintered’’ that they become very brittle, and are easily broken in 
lighting the burner. This deformation depresses the light emission of 
the mantle very much. The other sintering oxides—such as alumina, 
magnesia, beryllium oxide, and titanic oxide—have a deteriorating 
effect on the mantle like that of silica. 

Mantles made according to this invention are free from sintering. 
The sintering oxides destroy the voluminous character of the thoria on 
which the emissive power of the mantle depends. If, however, acotton 
fabric is impregnated in the usual manner with a solution of thorium 
and cerium nitrates containing dialyzed silicic acid and ammonium 
nitrate, then dried, burnt off, and treated to incandescence in the gas 
blow-pipe flame, there is obtained a strong mantle of high and lasting 
emissive property. For example, 10 grammes of the usual solution 
containing about 33 per cent. of mixed thorium and cerium nitrates are 
mixed with 1 c.c. of a dialyzed solution containing 1°6 grammes of 
silica per 100 c.c., and with 0'5 gramme of purest ammonium nitrate. 
Mantles are manufactured with this solution in the usual manner. 

The ammonium nitrate counteracts the sintering of the silica by the 
vapour which it evolves in its decomposition by heat. Thus the mantle 
is strengthened by the silica, but prevented from deterioration in emis- 
sive property by the ammonium nitrate. 

Since ammonium nitrate is decomposed into nitrous oxide and water 
even at 200° C., it is completely expelled during the incandescence of 
the mantle in the gas blow-pipe flame. Nevertheless, it imparts to the 
silica mantle the desired properties. 

Any organic or inorganic substance which, when heated, volatilizes 
or is decomposed into volatile products, may be substituted for ammo- 
nium nitrate for the purposein question. The following materials may 
be named as examples among the many that may be used: (1) Ammo- 
nium chloride. (2)Ammoniumsulphate. (3) Anilinenitrate. (4) Picric 
acid. (5) Pyrogallol. (6) Glycerine. (7) Cane sugar. (8) Dextrin. 
Substances like oxalic acid, which would cause a precipitate in the 
thorium or cerium solution, must be applied to. the fabric either before 
or after impregnation, or even after burning off. 

The substances may also be used in mixture and combination with 
each other, and the silica may be added to the impregnating solution 
in the form of a compound of silicon with an organic radical, which 
compound must not, however, be of such a nature that it decomposes 
with loss of its organic component when the mantle is merely dried. 
In such a case, the organic matter having been dispersed before the 
mantle is burnt off, the effect intended to be produced thereby during 
the burning off would be lost. Thus only those organic silicon com- 
pounds are applicable of which the organic radical is not volatile on 
drying. The best of these is glyceryl silicate. The silicon compounds 
which decompose on drying can only be employed in conjunction with 
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another compound, like ammonium nitrate, or one of those already 
given as equivalent thereto. For the silica may be substituted any 
other substance which (like silica) effects a strong sintering of the illu- 
minating oxides. Such are alumina, beryllium oxide, and magnesia. 

From what-.has been stated, it will be seen that this invention is 
applied-by : (tr) Using a fabric having a larger number of meshes per 
unit area than has the fabric commonly employed ; (2) Choosing a con- 
centration of the impregnating liquid such that the mantle shall have 
a smaller weight than usual; and (3) Increasing the content of cerium 
correspondingly with the diminution of weight of the mantle. 

The following example is an illustration of the invention: There are 
dissolved in 274 grammes of water, 45 grammes of thorium nitrate, 
0°95 gramme of cerium nitrate, and 20 grammes of ammonium 
nitrate; and to the solution are added 11:2 grammes of a solution of 
silica obtained by dialysis, and containing 2 per cent. by weight of 
silica (SiO,). A cylindrically-knitted fabric of the yarn commercially 
known as No. 100, containing 120 meshes in every 
turn of the knitting and 5 turns per centimetre of the 
length of the cylinder, is impregnated with the solu- 
tion prepared as above prescribed, dried, burnt off, 
and heated to incandescence. 





Incandescent Gas-Burners.—Gluth, C., of Hamburg. 
No, 22,088 ; Dec. 5, 1goo. 

The patentee proposes to provide beneath the sus- 
pending loop at the top end of incandescent mantles 
a ring made of asbestos, thin wire, or other suitable 
material. Vertical ribs (preferably of the same 
material as the ring) start from the latter in any desired 
suitable number, running along the external surface of 
the mantle. They are inter-connected at their bottom 
end by a ring, which surrounds the bottom end of the 
mantle. 





Incandescent Gas-Lamps.—Nicholls, R., of Brighton. No. 18,321; 
Dec. 10, 1900. 

A narrow band of wire or other gauze A projects about 4 inch above 
the point of ignition in the burner, and situated between the mantle and 
the flame. The base of the mantle is thus protected from the intense 
action of the gas. The pyramidal form of the flame is changed by 
means of a fire-clay deflector E. The deflector first opens the flame so 
that it may play on the mantle from the base to the top, and then traps 
the partially consumed gas and perfectly burns it, ‘‘ thereby preventing 
pollution of the atmosphere and any collection of carbon on the top of 
the mantle.’’ Further, ‘‘ by promoting the consumption of the whole 
of the carbon, the flame is fed and becomes denser, reflecting more 
light, and conserving more heat, still further aiding combustion.”’ 
The intense heat thus stored up by the deflector, it is said, ‘‘ very much 
assists the incandescence of the mantle, especially at the top, and regulates 
the otherwise too sudden cooling of the top of the mantle, which is very 
destructive to it, in the case of mantles employed in street lighting or 
exposed places.’’ 
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The deflector (fig. 1) is supported by a rod, which projects sufficiently 
to form a/rest for the deflector. The disc H supports the mantle. 
This may be made of wire gauze or any suitable material. The rod 
rests upon, and within, the conical part I of the burner. In length it 
is about 44 inches by about 4 inch thick, with a thread cut on it for 
about 24 inches from'the top. : 

Fig. 2 (very similar in construction to fig. 1) is employed for heating 
purposes ** where a subdued light or glow only is required, and perfect 
combustion isdemanded.’’ Here, A is an extended piece of wire gauze, 
which meets the mantle at F, about 2 inches below H. The mantle is 
Consequently much shorter, as heat (not light) is required in this case. 
It rests upon the burner G, as in fig. 1... The support B is held in 
place by the cone, as in fig. 1. Thedeflector and mantle are supported 
as in fig. r, and subject to all the conditions described as to materials 
and consttuction. The deflector is hollowed out and domed at the 
top, of a-consistency of g inch thick, with a hole large enough for the 
support B to pass through. | 
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—- salary of Mr. E. Onions, the Corporation Gas Engineer of 
ughborough, has been advanced from £300 to £350. 





~ CORRESPONDENCE. 


[ We are not responsible for opinions expressed by correspondents. | 





Standardizing Meter Indices. 


S1rR,—I notice that the question ofstandardizing meter-unions is being 
discussed by the various Gas Associations. May I suggest to those 
interested that they might with considerable advantage enlarge the 
scope of their inquiry ? Some twenty years ago, in a pamphlet issued 
by me to the various gas authorities, I called attention to what I con- 
sidered was a very great difficulty in the Sales of Gas Act—i.e., the 
liability to error in the indices of meters. Under that Act it is not 
requisite that the wheels of the indices should be tested in any way, and 
there have been numerous instances where wrong indices have been 
used. Now, by standardizing the indices, and using the type of index 
illustrated in the pamphlet referred to, mistakes would practically be 
impossible. The index isnow pew property, uncovered by any patent, 
though at the time I had protected it. 

Manchester, Aug. 1, se Taos. G. Marsu. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 

Bill reported with amendments : Derby Corporation Bill. 
Bills read the third time and passed: Aldeburgh Corporation 
(Water) Bill, Cromer Water Bill, Ilkeston and Heanor Water 

Board Bill, Mond Gas Bill, Shipley Improvement Bill. 
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The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 


Bill read a second time and committed: Burgh Sewerage, Drain- 
age, and Water Supply (Scotland) Bill. 

Lords Bills read the third time and passed: Arlesey Gas Bill, 
Barrow-in-Furness Corporation Bill, Broadstairs and St. Peter’s 
Water and Improvement Bill, Dover Corporation Bill, Har- 
rogate Water Bill, Heywood and Middleton Water Board Bill, 
Leeds Corporation (General Powers) Bill, Newport (Isle of 
Wight) Gas Bill, Ripon Corporation Bill, Rugby Water and 
Improvement Bill, Salford Corporation Bill, Smethwick Cor- 
poration Bill, South Essex Water Bill. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS COMMITTEE. 





Wednesday, July 24. 


(Before the Duke of NORTHUMBERLAND, Chairman, Lord Braye, Lord 
WrotresLey, Lord MunstTER, and Lord BANDON.) 


LONDON UNITED TRAMWAYS BILL—ELECTROLYSIS OF GAS 
AND WATER MAINS. 


The Bill promoted by the London United Tramways Company for 
extending their system to Richmond, Surbiton, and East Molesey, 
which has already been passed by the House of Commons (ante, 
Pp. 35, 94), came to-day before the above-named Committee of the 
House of Lords. 


Mr. BaLFour Browne, K.C., Mr. J. D. FitzGeracp, K.C., and Mr. 
Lewis Cowarp, K.C., appeared for the promoters. The petitioners 
were represented as follows: Chelsea Water-Works Company, by 
Mr. PEMBER, K.C, Mr. CLaupE BaGGA.Ltay, K.C., and Mr. F. W. 
PEMBER; Heston and Isleworth District Council, by Mr. MorTEN 
SMITH ; Owners and frontagers in Kew Road, Richmond, by Mr. A. P. 
Van NeEcK; Middlesex County Council, by Lord Rosert CECcIL, 
K.C., and Mr. EarLE; owners, &c., in Broadway and Bridge Road, 
Hammersmith, by Lord RosBert Cecit, K.C.; and the Richmond 
Corporation, by Mr. LitTLer, K.C., and Mr. Moon. 

The CHAIRMAN said he had been unaware, when he consented to sit 
on the Committee, that one of the parties was the Heston and Isleworth 
District Council. He was a proprietor in the district ; and though he 
was not in any way biassed in the matter, some people might object to 
his being connected with the inquiry. 

Mr. BALFour Browne pointed out that Heston and Isleworth were 
not opposing. He then stated the objects of the Bill, and proceeded 
to speak at some length on the opposition of the Chelsea Water Com- 
pany. He took a preliminary objection to the Company’s /ocus standi. 
Having explained their point as to electrolysis, which they anticipated 
as a consequence of difference in potential at the two ends of the pro- 
posed lines, he pointed out that the whole question of electrolysis had 
been considered by the Committee over which Lord Cross presided. 
It was felt then that, if electric tramways were to be made at all, their 
construction must be rendered comparatively cheap. For this reason, 
a copver electric return, though the most effective for gathering up 
the overflow of electricity and preventing its doing any damage, was 
regarded as prohibitive. The Committee recommended that electric 
traction companies should be allowed to have the use of the roads, 
under certain conditions. These conditions were embodied in clause 12 
of the London United Tramways Act of 1899. It was the revised 
model clause drawn up by Lord Cross’s.Committee, and was incor- 
porated with the present Bill by clause 21. Sub-section 2 of the 
model clause said : ‘‘ The Company shall take all reasonable precau- 


tions in constructing, placing, and maintaining their electric lines and 


circuits, and other works of all descriptions, and also in working their 
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undertaking so as not injuriously to affect by fusion or electrolytic action 
any gas or water pipes or other metallic pipes, structures, or substances, 
or to interfere with the working of any wire, line, or apparatus from time 
to time used for the purpose of transmitting electrical power or of 
telegraphic, telephonic, or electric signalling communication, or the cur- 
rents in such wire, line, or apparatus.'’’ The promoters were only pro- 
tected from an action at common law if they did damage by using the a 
method of preventing electrolytic action or fusion. According to a 
decision of Lord Blackburne, no action would lie for doing that which 
the Legislature had authorized, if it were done without negligence, 
although it might do damage to someone. The promoters were under 
stringent liability in sub-section 3 of the model clause—viz., ‘‘ The 
electrical power shall be used only in accordance with the Board of 
Trade regulations ; and in such regulations provisions shall be made 
for preventing fusion or injurious electrolytic action of or on gas or 
water pipes or other metallic pipes, structures, or substances, and for 
minimizing, as far as is reasonably practicable, injurious interference 
with the electric wires, lines, and apparatus of other parties and the 
currents therein, whether such lines do or do not use the earth asa 
return.’’ Sub-section 4 said: ‘‘The Company shall be deemed to 
take all reasonable precautions if, and so long as, they adopt 
and employ at the option of the Company either such insulated returns 
or such uninsulated metallic returns of low resistance, and such other 
means of preventing injurious interference . . . as may be pre- 
scribed by the Board of Trade regulations; and in prescribing such 
means, the Board shall have regard to the expense involved, and 
to the effect thereof upon the commercial prospects of the under- 
taking.’’ The Water Company wanted something more than this, 
and the promoters objected to give it to them; contending that 
in clause 38, which dealt with the issue of regulations by the Board 
of Trade, the Company and the public had ample protection. In 
the Sheffield case, owing to himself and Mr. Baggallay not having 
made things sufficiently clear to the Committee presided over by Lord 
Newton, special protection had been given to the Water Company. It 
had also been granted in another instance. But it had been refused in 
others; and on the Bexley Tramway Bill this year, the matter was 
thoroughly discussed. Before that Committee, the late Sir Courtenay 
Boyle, giving evidence, said it had been urged that the regulations of 
the Board of Trade were not sufficient. He went on: ‘‘ We waited to 
have instances brought under our notice—proved instances of actual 
damage occurring. I should like to complete what I have said, in 
order that I may not appear as taking a side in this controversy at all. 
I should like to say this—that the gas and water companies are in a 
somewhat different position from a telephone or telegraphic company. 
They are innocent users of the earth.’’ Then Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald 
asked Sir Courtenay: ‘‘ Is it not quite open to the Board of Trade to 
alter their regulations at any time, if it is shown to them that they are 
defective in any particulars?’’ The answer was: ‘‘ Certainly; we can 
alter our regulations at any time, and have done it.’’ In the result, 
Mr. Seale Haynes's Committee refused a compensation clause, saying 
that the Water Company must be content with the general clause. The 
learned Counsel maintained that there was no reason for altering the 
common law ; that the Water Company were amply protected; and 
that they had no /ocus standi to appear in opposition to the Bill. 

Mr. BaGGALtay said Mr. Balfour Browne was not accurate in stating 
that it was left to the Board of Trade to decide whether or not the 
Company should use insulated or uninsulated returns ; and he denied, 
further, that if the Board of Trade made fresh regulations they would 
operate retrospectively. If insulated returns had to be substituted for 
uninsulated returns, it would mean that the whole system would have 
to be altered, and the original capital expenditure would be wasted. 
Clause 38, to which reference had been made, did not touch this 
matter atall.. All that dealt with this point was contained in section 12 
of the Act of 1899, which gave the promoters power to employ either 
insulated returns or uninsulated metallic returns of low resistance. 
Then in the second sub-clause it was provided that the Company 
should take all reasonable precautions in constructing and maintaining 
their electric lines and circuits and other works, and in operating their 
undertaking so as not to injuriously affect, by fusion or electrolytic 
action, pipes, mains, &c. But assuming that they did take all reason- 
able precautions, the case for the petitioners was that, unless they had 
insulated returns, sooner or later there must be electrolytic action, 
The object of the evidence he wished to lay before the Committee was 
to show that, in the absence of insulated returns, effective protection 
could not be given to the Companies. Mr. Balfour Browne said the 
Board of Trade had power to put insulated returns upon the promoters. 
On this point of law, he (Mr. Baggallay) joined issue. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is almost the same question as whether the 
Board of Trade regulations are retrospective. 

Mr. BaGGALtLay said it was not quite the same. Sub-section 7 of 
section 12 of the London United Tramways Act of 1899 negatived the 
whole of Mr. Balfour Browne’s argument, because, if the Board of 
Trade had the power to require insulated returns, there was no neces- 
sity to insert in the sub-section a special provision that the Board of 
Trade could require the use of insulated returns in the event of a De- 
partment of the Government asking for such protection. This clause 
was known as the ‘‘ Observatory clause.'’ Counsel then dealt at length 
with the preceding cases in which the question of electrolytic affection 
had been raised. When the present Bill was before the House of 
Commons, the parties went very fully into the same subject; and, in 
replying on the case, Mr. Balfour Browne, taking as he (Mr. Baggallay) 
thought a wrong view on the point of law, really led the Committee to 
decide against the Water Companies, for he said that the Board of 
Trade had absolute power to compel the Tramway Company to adopt 
insulated returns at a future date, even if they had started with uninsu- 
lated returns. Counsel was proceeding to quote the evidence of the 
late Sir Courtenay Boyle, when, 

The CnHairMAN (interposing) said: I do not think, Mr. Baggallay, 
we need detain you any longer. We are convinced as to your /ocus. 

Mr. BaGGAa.tay: I believe there is a short cut in this matter. My 
friend asserted in the other House that the Board of Trade have power 
to insist on insulated returns. I doubt that. If my friend is prepared 
to insert words in the clause which shall make it clear that the Board 
of Trade have power to do it, I will say no more. 





Mr. BatFour Browne: I do not think it is at all necessary. My 
view is that the Board of Trade have the power. 

Mr. BaGGALLay: Will you make it clear ? 

Mr. BALFouR BRowNE: No. I am sure your Lordships will not 
give a direction to the Board of Trade. I will leave the clause as it 
stands. I am not going to alter the clause settled by Lord Cross’s 
Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then we must go on. 

Evidence was then called with regard to the general tramway pro- 
posals of the Bill; it being arranged that the question of electrolysis 
should be raised later. 


Friday, July 26. 


The case for the opponents having been submitted, 

Mr. FITZGERALD rose to reply, whereupon 

The CHAIRMAN asked what had become of the case of the Chelsea 
Water Company. 

Mr. FITZGERALD said that it was settled, a clause having been 
agreed to. 3 

Subsequently the Committee passed the preamble of the Bill, so far 
as it related to the tramway in Surrey from Hampton Wick and Hamp- 
ton to East Molesey, Thames Ditton, Surbiton, Malden, &c.; and the 
following clause was inserted:— ~~" 

Clause 24A.—The powers of the Board of Trade under section 38 of the 
London United Tramways Act, 1898, and section 12 of the London United 
Tramways Act, 1899, as incorporated with this Act, shall be deemed to 
include power, subject to the provisions of those sections, to make regula- 
tions requiring the Company to use such reasonable precautions, including 
insulated returns, as the Board of Trade may think necessary for the purposes 
of the said section 12; and the Board of Trade may, in like manner, from 
time to time alter any such regulations. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 
HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY DIVISION. 


Thursday, July 25. 
(Before Mr. Justice CozENS-Harpy.) 


Wath-upon-Dearne Urban District Council vy. Dearne Valley Water- 
Works Company. 


In this case, the plaintiffs sought an injunction restraining the de- 
fendants from using throttle valves, or other artificial means, to diminish 
the pressure at which water had been hitherto supplied. 


Mr. Eve, K.C , and Mr. MacSwinney appeared for the plaintiffs ; Mr. 
Macmorran, K.C., and Mr. A. R. GLEN represented the defendants. 

Mr. Eve said the plaintiffs were the Urban District Council for Wath- 
upon-Dearne, in Yorkshire, and they supplied the district with water. 
Prior to 1898, there were in existence two Companies dealing in water 
in this locality—the West Melton Company and the Dearne Valley 
Company. In 1879 and 1880, when the latter Company were in Par- 
liament, it became necessary for them to make with the West Melton 
Company an agreement, which was afterwards embodied in the Act 
applied for. The plaintiffs claimed to have water delivered at a par- 
ticular place under pressure ; and the real point at issue was whether 
the defendants were under any legal obligation to so supply it at this 
spot, or whether it was competent for them to merely deliver it there 
without any pressure behind it, leaving the plaintiffs to pump it up so 
as to distribute it over their district. Since 1879, the water had been 
delivered at a certain point at a pressure of at least 300 feet head, which 
was sufficient to enable the plaintiffs to send it over the greater portion 
of their area ofsupply. In consequence of the development of the dis- 
trict, however, it would be necessary to carry the water to a greater 
height, which would require an additional pressure of 50 feet. The 
point at which the water was delivered had been fixed by the Act, and 
it was outside the plaintiffs’ district. In the agreement of 1879, an 
obligation was put upon the defendants to deliver water at a pressure of 
300 feet. But in the agreement of 1880, which was embodied in the 
Act, this clause did not occur. One side said it had been left out inad- 
vertently ; while the other said it had been done advisedly. Bysectiong, 
it was provided (inter alia) that the Council should take the ordinary 
supply of water at 6d. per 1000 gallons, but any water which they 
required at a greater elevation than 300 feet at 7d. per 1000 gallons ; that 
they should give 48 hours’ notice of any contemplated increase in the 
quantity proposed to be taken, and 12 hours’ notice of any suggested 
decrease ; and that the Water Company should supply water in bulk 
at the point at which it was then supplied, and that the Council should 
not construct any further works, for the purpose of obtaining an addi- 
tional supply of water, than those belonging to the Company at the 
date of the agreement ; and that the Company should have power to 
lay mains through the town. A demand having been made for a 
further supply, the Company took up the position that they were not 
bound to give it under pressure. He submitted that they were, and 
that the burden of distributing it was upon the Council. 3 

Mr. Macmorran argued that the plaintiffs were trying to read into 
the section cited words which were not there. There was nothing 
about pressure in the Act. The only obligation on the Company was 
to supply water in bulk, which they could do by turning it into a 
reservoir at the defined point; and there was an obligation on the 
Council to take the water. 

Justice Cozens-Harpy said the section was a most obscure one, and 
certainly did not reflect credit upon the draftsman The Company 
were bound to supply water, and the Council to take it; but the 
words ‘‘ in bulk’’ were not to be found in sub-section 1. Ifthe Council 
required water at a greater pressure, the Act provided for an additional 
charge. Sub-section 4 imposed an obligation on the Company to 
supply water in bulk at the point at which it was now supplied ; but 
nothing was said about ‘‘ pressure.’’ He thought the Company were 
not bound to deliver at any particular pressure ; and therefore the 
action would be dismissed, with costs. 
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Cost of a Leakage of Gas. 


A case of interest to users of hired gas-stoves was heard at the South- 
Western Police Court on Friday.. Mr. R, C. Saunders, of Cheriton 
Square, Balham, was summoned by the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany for {9 2s. 9d. due for gas supplied. Defendant contested the 
claim, on the ground that, through the negligence of the Company, a 
leakage in one of the pipes caused an excessive output to the extent of 
upwards of £2. The pipe was fitted to a gas-stove which stood in 
the drawing-room. Mr. Underwood, the Company’s representative, 

ointed out that the stove was the property of the defendant. The 
atter, however, said it was the Company’s.. Mr. Underwood said the 
defendant paid rent for it. The Magistrate explained that the stove 
and pipes in the house were within the control of the consumer, the re- 
sponsibility of the Company ending when they supplied the gas to the 
meter. He could not accept defendant’s plea, and made an order for 
the payment of the amount claimed. 


_ — 


Water Supply to Boarding -Houses. 


A case of some interest to the suppliers of water at seaside resorts 
was heard at Yarmouth on Monday last week. It was a summons 
against the Water Company, issued at theinstance of a Pidgeon, 
who is the occupier of Redenhall House, a large boarding establish- 
ment on the Drive. His complaint was that the defendants had re- 
fused to serve him with water on the usual terms, on the ground that 
it was really required for business purposes, for which payment is at a 
higher rate. Complainant had not been without water, as an arrange- 
ment had been made to supply him without prejudice; but it was 
desired that the point should be finally determined. Mr. Low, who 
appeared for the complainant, said that, according to his rental, he should 
be charged 12s. 6d. per quarter; but the Company stipulated that this 
should be the minimum, taken at 5000 gallons, and all water used in 
excess of that quantity should be paid for at the rate of 2s. 6d. per 1000 
gallons. But what a domestic service was had never been decided. 
It had, however, been held that a workhouse was entitled to a domestic 
service, because Lord Coleridge said, in the carrying on of what was a 
public purpose, there was also a domestic use. In 1891, in the case of 
the Hotel Metropole, it was held that the St. Martin’s Vestry were 
bound to remove clinker refuse from the boiler used for heating, on the 
ground that this was projuced by coal used for a domestic purpose. 
So Mr. Low argued that, though a business might be carried on in a 
boarding-house, the water supplied was only used for ordinary domestic 
purposes—for sanitary uses, cleaning the house, drinking, &c. In the 
case of a block of offices, where a boiler was used for heating purposes, 
and to provide hot water, it was held that this was a domestic use. 
The proper criterion, he argued, should be to what use was the water 
So what were the premises on which the water was used. He 
ailed to see in this matter any difference between a boarding-house 
and the ordinary lodging-house, or even a doctor's or dentist’s house, 
where a good deal of water was used in minor operations. Mr. Pidgeon 
having given evidence, Mr. Gregory, for the Company, said their 
position was that, where a business was carried on in a house, the 
domestic service must be disconnected from that taken for business 
purposes. If a consumer took water from the same service-pipe for 
domestic and business purposes, the Company required that he he 
pay by meter. The object was not additional income or increased 
profit, but to check waste; and the principle applied throughout 
England. Many Yarmouth boarding-houses already took water by 
meter. Carrying on an hotel was a business; and he submitted a 
boarding-house was in a similar position. The cases quoted by Mr. Low 
did not apply, because in this case the water was not wanted for the 
owner or occupier. Only part of it was for domestic consumption ; 
and the rest was practically sold to complainant’s customers. That 
constituted a user for profit; and in this matter a boarding-house was 
in the same position as an hotel. The Chairman said the Magistrates’ 
conclusion was that the supply to Redenhall House was a supply for 
business purposes ; and therefore they dismissed the summons. They 
would state a case if Mr. Low desired. Mr. Gregory refrained from 
asking for costs. 





_— 
~~ = 


Substantial Fines for Wasting Water. 


At the Barnard Castle Police Court last Wednesday, Henry Robinson 
Bayles, an ironmonger, was summoned by the District Council for 
wasting the town’s water through suffering a cistern to be out of repair. 
A fine of £2 and costs was imposed. At the King’s Heath (Birming- 
ham) Police Court on the same day, Henrietta Shaw, of Selly Park, 
was fined 20s. and costs for using Corporation water other than for 
domestic purposes, on July 19 and 22. Mr. Mellor prosecuted for the 
Water Department, and it was stated that inspectors of the Corpora- 
tion on both occasions found a hose-pipe laid in a bed of peas and 
among the raspberry canes. 

At the Lambeth Police Court last Tuesday, Percy Friend, a job- 
master, of Rathgar Road, Loughborough Junction, answered, on three 
summonses, the complaint of the Lambeth Water Company that he, 
being a person supplied, with water by them, did unlawfully, wilfully, 
or negligently cause or suffer a pipe or other apparatus to be out of 
repair, or to be used or contrived so that the water was or was likely 
to be wasted. Mr. A. H. Bodkin, in support of the summonses, said 
that the defendant had upon his premises a cistern resting upon the 





ground. Immediately over the cistern was a leaden pipe to which was 
attached an ordinary tap. The tap was cut off from the pipe, and 
then, on the cut end of the leaden pipe, which communicated with the 


main, an india-rubber hose was affixed. As the water passed through 
the pipe at the rate of something like 400 gallons per hour, the tank 
filled very rapidly, and the water then overflowed and ran to waste. 
The defendant had been twice warned by the Company’s inspectors. 
Evidence having been given in support of the summonses, Mr. Hopkins 
ordered the defendant to pay a fine of £5 upon each, and £5 5s. costs 
—{£20 5s. in all—or, in default of distress, two months imprisonment. 


_- 


_ The Lowestoft High Lighthouse is about to be fitted with the Kitson 
incandescent oil light. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 





The Half-Yearly Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was 
held last Friday at the Offices, Horseferry Road, Westminster—Colonel 
W. T. Makins (the Governor) in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. W. Field) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and the seal of the Company was affixed to the register of 
proprietors. 

The Governor: I presume you will take the report as read, in the 
usual way; and that being so, I beg to move the adoption of it. I 
will, as usual, make the report the text of my speech. The first para- 


graph states shortly that, although we have not, owing to the very 
exceptional conditions which have prevailed, earned the full amount 
of our statutory dividend of £4 8s. per cent. per annum by the 
amount of £123,576, the Directors, in view of the fact that at the 
beginning of the year the Company had the very handsome balance 
of undivided profits of £221,570, have no hesitation in recommending 
the payment of a dividend for the past half year of £2 4s. per cent. 
on the ordinary stock. As to this payment, I shall have something to 
say later on. Though our income from the sale of gas shows the 
large increase of £192,532, this is wholly due to the increase in the 
price ; for there has been a decrease of just over 4 per cent. in the 
quantity of gas sold, and I am disposed to put in the forefront, as one 
of the reasons for this, the substantial addition of 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet to the price of gas which the increase in the cost of coal com- 
pelled us to make at Midsummer last year. Similar increases were 
made by the other Metropolitan Companies. The Commercial Com- 
pany raised their price by 6d. at Lady-day; and the South Metro- 
politan raised their price by 3d. at Lady-day, and a further 4d. at 
Midsummer. It is quite true that increases or decreases in price, 
though small, have little, if any, effect upon the consumption of gas by 
the public. But when an increase is made which represents nearly 
half a million sterling a year in our district, it must necessarily induce 
our customers to economize—more er as | when you consider that 
this increase in the price of gas coincided with other serious calls upon 
the pockets of the public in connection with the war and in the house- 
hold coal trade. Moreover, the proverbial fogs of London seem to be 
practically things of the past; and there can be no doubt the Metro- 

olitan Gas Companies are entitled to a very large share of the credit 
for this amelioration of the conditions of life in London, by the ex- 
tended use of gas-stoves both for heating and cooking, which effects a 
considerable abatement in the smoke nuisance, and is largely due to 
the facilities the Companies have offered to the public. I am glad to 
acknowledge that the public appreciate daily more and more the ad- 
vantage of gas-stoves. The saving in labour effected by their use is, 
in these days, when the domestic servant problem is more urgent, of 
greater importance than ever; and the advantages of cooking by gas 
are prominently brought before the public by means of an almost con- 
tinuous course of popular lectures on the subject. Notwithstanding 
the temporary increase in the price of gas, the number of gas-stoves 
during the past twelve months is but little short of the average in 
any previous years; and I feel assured that, through this method 
of burning gas, the business of the Company is being placed on a 
firmer basis than hitherto. There is another valuable agent which 
is actively assisting the gas interests. I refer to the system of in- 
candescent gas lighting, both for public and private consumers. 
We all know how rapidly this system is extending, both in private 
houses and public institutions; and it is most satisfactory to 
find that the local authorities are also becoming more and more in- 
terested in the system for street lighting—and this notwithstanding 
that the purveyors of electric light are so urgent in claiming to be the 
suppliers of the only cheap street light. In connection with this matter, 
I will, for the information, and in the interests, of the public, state 
shortly what has recently been done in the district of the City of 
Westminster which until last year was known as the parish of St. 
George, Hanover Square. Thecost of lighting the streets of the parish 
by gas was, at the price of 2s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet (the present price 
is only 2s. 5d.), £10,590 a year; but the Vestry became strangely at- 
tracted by the alleged superiority and cheapness of the electric light, 
and at almost the last meeting before it was absorbed into the City of 
Westminster, the proposal of a local Electric Light Company for the 
street lighting of the parish was agreed to, and a contract was subse- 
quently entered into between the parties. Under this contract, the 
charge for electric lights already fitted, and for a further number 
to be fitted up, will be £19,000 per annum. Add to this the charge 
for those gas-lamps which may be allowed to remain, £2500, and 
you have a total of £21,500, or £11,000 a year more than the cost of 
gas. But this is not all. The contract into which the Vestry 
have entered with the Electric Light Company provides that the 
arrangement shall continue for 31 years. If we multiply the annual 
extra cost of the electric light by 31, the result is the figure of 
£343,000. This is apparently the value which the St. George’s Ves- 
try place upon the advantages of their new system of lighting as 
compared with gas; and this sum will have to be met by an addition 
to the rates. As large ratepayers in the district, this is a serious 
matter for this Company, because, on the basis of the assessment of 
our property in the parish, we shall have to bear our proportion. I 
am not quite sure that we are not the largest ratepayers in the parish. 
This, to my mind, is seething the kid in its mother’s milk with a 
vengeance. I should add that, for a very slight increase in the amount 
aid, the parish could have had the incandescent light applied to every 
amp, and the streets would have been better lighted than by the elec- 
tric lamps now proposed. I have given the facts and figures in this 
case, which I think should make other local authorities pause before 
following the example of Hanover Square. But to return to the revenue 
account. The past half year has had to bear the full burden of dear coal. 
The increased cost as shown by the accounts has been £326,500; but 
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owing toasmall re-arrangement of charges for the manufacture of carbu- 
retted water gas, our.coal account has been relieved of sundry items of 
wages, &c., which it has hitherto included. The actual increase in the 
cost of coal has been £347,739. Unfortunately, the price of residuals has 
not only not similarly increased—for our receipts on this head are actually 
less by £36,158 than in June, 1900, and our net coal shows an increase 
of £383,897, which, taking into account the reduced gas sales, means 
an additional cost for gas making, on this one item alone, of 83d. per 
rooo cubic feet. You will recollect that, in anticipation of this addi- 
tional burden, we had raised the price of gas by 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet. - But it is not only in the case of coal we have to report additional 
cost.. In purification again we have an increase, and wear and tear is 
very considerably more—partly the effect of dearer materials and 
labour, and partly of work and special repair and reconstruction 
which has been in hand for the past twelve months, and which will 
for some time to come add materially to the item of repairs and main- 
tenance of works. This expenditure is, however, already bearing 
fruit in a reduction of the carbonizing wages, which is partly the 
result of the substitution of inclined retorts for horizontal retorts; 
and the extension of machine stoking has also effected a saving in the 
same direction. There has been a further considerable reduction in 
expenditure under the head of distribution, principally the result of our 
having to put a limit to the extension of our automatic meter supplies. 
We have been obliged to adopt this course owing to the action of 
Parliament in refusing to give us the capital necessary to carry on the 
business of the Company with the same liberality which has hitherto 
governed their actions. We have not wholly discontinued the use of 
automatic meters and stoves; but we feel compelled to restrict the 
issue within the limits of the Company’s resources. The Company 
are, in this matter, precisely in the same position as the Government 
would be were the House of Commons, on the ground of alleged mis- 
management in the War Office or Admiralty, to refuse the supplies 
necessary for the proper maintenance of the Army or Navy. Unfortu- 
nately for us and kindred companies, no such restriction is placed upon 
the expenditure of the local authorities, who can obtain, by means of 
loans secured on the rates, whatever money they require. We have 
ofice more to record an increase in the item of rates and taxes equal to an 
addition of nearly $d. per rooocubic feet of gas. Not only have theassess- 
ments gone up, but the rates per pound are now 3d. heavier than they were 
in June, 1900. I will now deal with the important matter of ways and 
means, which is the subject ofthe fourth paragraph ofthereport. Asthe 
shareholders are aware, we have for some time past been carrying on 
our business with insufficient working capital; and this financial pres- 
sure has been very severely felt since the rise in the price of coal last 
year. In October we offered for sale £125,000 of ordinary stock at 
par, of which unfortunately £38,190 was left on our hands. We have 
a further £125,000 to place—that is, in all £163,190—and until this is 
taken up, we are precluded from issuing the balance of our debenture 
stock, £130,550. So that we have capital powers amounting to about 
£280,000 which are rendered unavailable by the provision in our Act 
which, for purposes of sale, fixes par as the minimum price to be placed 
on the ordinary stock. The Directors have arrived at the conclusion 
that a final effort must be made by the Company to issue this ordinary 
stock. The shareholders not having taken up the stock at par, the 
Directors have had under consideration a suggestion made by a first- 
class firm in the City for securing, by underwriting or some other means, 
the placing of the stock, while strictly conforming to the provisions of the 
statute as to the issue of capital. The consideration for undertaking this 
issue would be the payment ofa larger percentage for discount, brokerage, 
or commission, the rate of which would depend upon the price of the 
stock in the market at the time of issue. The Directors are advised by 
eminent Counsel that such a payment can only be made by a contribu- 
tion from the shareholders’ dividend fund, as the full par value must 
be obtained for the Company ; and it is to provide for this that you 
will be asked to vote to-day in favour of a reduction of ts. percent. for 
the half year from the dividend upon the ordinary stock. Should the 
amount of such deduction be insufficient for the purpose, we should 

have to ask you to agree to another small deduction on the next half 
year. I need not say that the Court regret having to submit this pro- 
posal to the proprietors; but as it seems to be the only possible method 
of making a legal issue of the stock, the Directors rely upon your 
support in the matter, it being absolutely necessary in the interests of 
the Company and the shareholders that the Board should have in 

hand a cash balance sufficient to meet the weekly outgoings and the 

payment of dividends at the usual date. The fifth paragraph is of a 

very satisfactory character. We are able to announce that the gas- 
coal market, having passed through a period of most unnecessary 
and unnatural inflation, has relapsed to the condition it occupied 
during the spring of 1889; and we have succeeded in securing 
the whole of our — at a reduction of 8s. per ton. This fall in 
the price of coal has been accompanied by a proportionate reduction in 
the price of gas oil ; but from the latter source we shall derive no benefit 
this year, as oil is a material which has to be purchased considerably 
in advance of coal requirements. The full benefit of both reductions 
will, however, be obtained at the opening of next year. Against these 
savings we have to set a reduction of our income from coke. As re- 
gards our residuals, we have had a very good year ; but now we have 
to face a considerable drop in the price. When I tell you that a 
reduction of 1s. per ton on coke means for the Company a loss of 
£45,000 a year, and that we are offering Beckton coke, which repre- 

sents about half of our total production to-day, at a price 8s. 6d. per 

ton below that of last year, you will realize, if the general public do 

not, that the gross saving in the cost of coal does not represent a sum 

of money to be forthwith devoted to a reduction in the charge for gas. 

This brings me to the question of the reduction of price announced in 

the report. The importance on every ground of selling gas at the 

cheapest possible price is realized by the Court of this Company as 

fully as by any other Board of Directors; and as evidence of this, 

we can point to the record of the Company in the past, for no com- 

pany working under conditions similar to ours have, so far as I can 

ascertain, made greater sacrifices than we have to keep down the price 

ofgas. Indeed, it was one of the charges our critics brought against us 

that we had dissipated our reserve. But the basis of the reserve fund 
was to meet revenue expenditure which otherwise could only have been 








met by an increase in the price of gas; and thissacrifice on the part of 
the shareholders then saved the pockets of the consumers of gas 
£437,500. Can any other gas company point to such a result as this ? 
I am justified, therefore, in the claim I put forward on behalf of the 
Directors, that the interests of the shareholders of the Company are 
only considered in their due relation to the interests of the consumers. 
Those interests are, of course, under the sliding-scale identical. Well, 
when we had placed before us the accounts for the past half year, we 
saw that the reduction in price which we-had fully hoped to make on 
Oct. 1 was absolutely out of the question. A reduction of 3d. per 1000 
cubic feet would have cost, for the December quarter alone, £80,000; 
and towards this we could only have anticipated, under the most favour- 
able conditions, a surplus amounting to £30,000. The effect of such a 
reduction would have been a further lessening of our undivided 
balance, bringing it down to some £50,ooo—an amount which is 
quite inadequate for a company of this magnitude, working under 
existing conditions. For the reasons I have given you, the position in 
the June half year of 1902 will be greatly improved ; and we think we 
can see a sufficient margin of profit on that six months to warrant a 
reduction of 5d. per 1000 cubic feet from Jan. 1 next. I hope—I can- 
not put it more strongly, for I must not prophesy—that the profit on 
the trading for the whole year will, in addition, be sufficient to provide 
the increased statutory dividend of 1os. per cent. perannum. Thus 
the sliding-scale principle will again operate to the direct advantage 
of our consumers, who, “ this reduction in price, will obtain an abate- 
ment of £420,000 a year; while the additional amount available for 
distribution among you as dividend will be £75,000 a year. Or, to put 
it in another way, the amount of additional profit we hope to earn 
next year—{500,000—will be divided between the consumers of gas 
and the shareholders in the proportion of 86 per cent. to the con- 
sumers and 14 percent. to the shareholders. Now these few obser- 
vations will be found introductory to what I have to say in reference 
to the matters that are dealt with in the sixth paragraph of the report. 
As we tell in this paragraph, we much regret that we have failed again 
to obtain further capital powers by our Bill of this session. When the 
Bill came up for second reading on March 14, the opposition in the 
House of Commons was so strong that it was considered better to with- 
draw the Bill than to challenge a division. This is all the more to be 
regretted as the Bill was framed with a view to meet, in the most 
liberal spirit, the recommendations of the Powers of Charge Com- 
mittee. Its object was two-fold—the obtaining of the necessary 
capital, and the cheapening of the cost of gas. Thereseems, however, 
to have been some strange misunderstanding on these points; and I 
must deal with them fully, in order to justify the action of the Direc- 
tors in framing the Bill. The allegation of the opponents to the second 
reading of the Bill was that we ignored the recommendations ; and 
inasmuch as the President of the Board of Trade seemed to take this view 
of the case, it isall the more necessary that I should explain what was the 
intention of the Directors. Let us see what the facts of the case really 
were. Pausing for a moment only with reference to recommendation 
No. 1, I will deal with recommendation No. 2, which suggested that 
the area of the Company’s district south of the Thames should be trans- 
ferred to the South Metropolitan Company. There already exist powers 
under the Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, which would enable this Com- 
pany to sell the district in question. There was, therefore, no need for 
further legislation, so far as we were concerned ; and, more than this, 

we had already expressed our willingness to give effect to the recom- 
mendation. In fact, two years ago we agreed with the South Metro- 
politan Company the price to be paid on the basis of the then existing 
conditions as regards the outlay on the works and the sale of gas within 
the district. "The House of Lords, however, refused the powers of pur- 
chase sought by the South Metropolitan Company, ee so the agree- 
ment lapsed. The South Metropolitan Company this year have 
succeeded in obtaining powers from Parliament to buy the district ; but 
these powers are hampered by conditions which will be found to effectu- 
ally obstruct any proposal to carry out the recommendations we are now 
considering. The Directors of this Company, however, if approached 
by the South Metropolitan Gas Company, will be prepared again to 

discuss with them the question of price. But in such a discussion 
they will not lose sight of the fact that they are the trustees of 
the shareholders of this Company, and that they must be care- 
ful, in their negotiations, to safeguard the interests of their con- 
sumers on the north side of the Thames. Indeed, these points 
were evidently in the minds of the Rankin Committee when they 
attached to their recommendations the condition that a fair and reason- 
able price should be paid to this Company. There are several im- 
portant elements which must enter into the price to be paid, and the 
conditions of the transfer. One is that Nine Elms is, next to Beckton, 

the largest and most economical of the Company’s stations, and is, 
moreover, admirably situated for the supply of gas to the districts both 
north and south of the river. Again, it is in the district south of the 
Thames that the Company obtain their largest annual increase in busi- 
ness. Besides these, there are many other subsidiary points—in fact, 

I do not see any way, in default of agreement, of arriving at fair and 
reasonable terms except by arbitration. The Directors of the South 
Metropolitan Company have, however, definitely declined to entertain 
any suggestion of referring the matter to arbitration. Therefore the 
responsibility for any failure to carry out recommendation No. 2 
cannot certainly be attributed to your Directors. Now we come 
to recommendation No. 3—namely, that the extra charge for gas 
supplied by means of automatic meters should be the same all 
over London. There was no need to introduce anything into 
our Bill as to this recommendation, seeing that it had already been 
dealt with in the last session of Parliament by an Act intituled the 
Metropolis Gas (Prepayment Meter) Act, which limited the extra 
charge for gas supplied under this system to. 10d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

We pass now to recommendation No. 4, which was to the effect that no 
Company coming to Parliament for new capital powers should apply 
for more capital than would be required during a period of five years. 

The amount applied for by this Company was accordingly limited to 
£1,000,000, which would be’just enough to meet the requirements of 
the Company during the next five years. It must be borne in mind 
that the capital expenditure of gas companies has been greatly in- 
creasing of late years by the adoption of the system of supplying gas by 
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means of the penny-in-the-+slot meter, with stoves. This system is of 
the greatest advantage to the working classes ; and it is certainly un- 
likely that Parliament would knowingly cripple this branch of a gas 
company’s business. This, however, as I have said before, has been 
the effect of what Parliament has done in our case. The last recom- 
mendation, No. 5—namely, that an effort should be made by the Com- 
pany to redeem obsolete capital by a sinking fund or otherwise, was 
directly and most liberally complied with by the Directors in their 
Bill, because, for the first time, it is believed, in the history of gas com- 
panies in England, the Directors proposed to write down capital ex- 
penditure by means of a sinking or reduction fund, and the money 
necessary for this object was, under the Bill, to be provided, not by the 


consumers, but wholly by the shareholders, by a direct reduction of - 


5 per cent. from the dividend on the ordinary stock. The effect of the 
operation of the scheme would have been that the ordinary stock 
of the Company to the extent of a million, carrying 44 per cent. divi- 
dend, would have been bought up and cancelled within about 25 years, 
and five-sixths of the saving in dividends thus effected would have 
gone into the pockets of the consumers, while the shareholders would 
have had to find the whole of the redemption-money. Now, then, 
could it be fairly contended, as regards these four recommendations 
out of the five, that the Directors, in the preparation of their Bill, had 
treated the House of Commons disrespectfully, by wilfully—or im- 
pudently, as one honourable member (Mr. Sydney Buxton) had said— 
ignoring the recommendations of the Committee? We come now to 
the remaining recommendation—No. 1. Because of its importance, I 
will read it to you— 

That whenever any of the Metropolitan Gas Companies again come 
to Parliament for an extension or alteration of their capital powers, a 
revision of the sliding-scale should take place, and that the standard price 
should be reduced to 3s. 3d. to carry the standard dividend of 10 per cent., 
and that the existing scale of increase and decrease of dividend of } per cent. 
for every 1d. of decrease or increase of price below or above 3s. 3d. be main- 
tained, and that a secondary or additional scale be imposed which should 
permit of an increase or decrease of dividend over and above that regulated 
by the present scale of 4 per cent. for every complete 3d. of decrease or 
increase below or above the standard price of 3s. 3d. 

This recommendation was evidently framed with a single purpose— 
namely, that gas should be supplied to the consumers as cheaply 
as possible. The Committee, indeed, describe these suggestions in 
their report as suggestions for reducing the price of gas. This being 
so, the Directors considered how they could best bring the result 
about ; and they came to the conclusion that the best method would be 
to raise the required capital by means of 3 per cent. debenture stock 
instead of by ordinary stock, which could not, under the terms of the 
Rankin scheme, or by any other method, be issued at a lower interest 
than from 44 to 5 per cent. The Directors could, no doubt, have pro- 
posed to raise the additional capital by new ordinary stock, with the usual 
proportion of borrowing powers attaching thereto with the proposed 
new scale of price and dividend ; and this could have been done, as 
regards new ordinary stock, without any interference or injustice. But 
the effect of such a mode of raising money would be that the whole 
capital—viz., £1,000,00o—would have to bear an average rate of 
interest of 4 per cent., whereas by the Company’s proposal the 
capital would have been obtained on the basis of 3 per cent., and 
the saving effected by this means would have gone towards the 
reduction in the price of gas. No company could have more strenu- 
ously endeavoured to meet the spirit of this recommendation than 
by asking to be allowed to raise their capital at the cheapest possible 
rate. It must also be borne in mind that the proportion of ordinary 
stock in this Company is very large ; and every opportunity should be 
taken to reduce it. By their proposals the Directors sought to effect 
this, and to bring the Company more into line with other companies in 
this respect—to increase the proportion of their loan capital by con- 
currently raising new capital by debenture stock and cancelling ordinary 
stock. This was the policy which was advocated by Sir Thomas Farrer, 
in his Memorandum of 1876, which was issued at the time when the 
sliding-scale and the present system were inaugurated. In dealing with 
the charge brought against this Company that they have ignored recom- 
mendation No. 1, you will remember that by our proposal in the re- 
demption fund clause of the Bill the Company were, in effect, agreeing 
to forego for a time what was equivalent to 24d. per 1000 cubic feet of the 
standard price of 3s. 9d. ; but some of the Company’s more extreme op- 
ponents assert that recommendation No. 1 is meant to apply not only to 
new ordinary stock, but also to the wholeof the Company’ sexisting stock. 
Certainly, this view finds no expression whatever in the report or in the 
recommendation ; and most certainly this is a theory which the Direc- 
tors, bearing in mind the transaction of 1876, and generally the conditions 
on which the stock of the Company has been raised, absolutely decline 
to accept, especially with reference to the capital which has been 
raised under the Company’s Act of 1876. Under that Act, about 
£950,000 of ordinary capital has been sold by auction or tender on the 
faith of the maintenance of the 3s. 9d. standard price and of the 
corresponding standard dividend, and of the sliding-scale clauses 
of that Act. And the premiums (I beg your attention to this) which 
have been paid the Company—shared by the consumers as regards 
six-sevenths of the premiums which have been obtained by such 
sales—have amounted to £1,079,000, or at the rate of 100 per cent. 
premium. I will not take up time by recapitulating the history of 
the past legislation, which culminated in the Act of 1876, under 
which we are now carrying on our undertaking. It will be suffi- 
cient to remind you that that Act was a solemn compact entered 
into and sealed by the Company and the Municipal Authorities with 
the sanction of the Board of Trade, and confirmed by Parliament ; 
and that under its provisions the Company gave up several valuable 
statutory rights, such as an assured ro per cent. I will not stop to ex- 
plain the revision clauses, and all the means by which these were 
secured. But you may take it as absolutely true that up to 1876 the 
Company's ordinary capital carried a dividend of 10 per cent., which 
was practically secured, and, secondly, the allotment of new stock 
among the shareholders at par. This, of course, when you remember 
what I said about the premium a minute or two ago, was a very great 
concession on the part of the shareholders. Thirdly, there was the 
power to pay back-dividends (up to 10 per cent.) for a retrospective 
period of six years, which was another very valuable concession. I 
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have explained to former meetings what would be the outcome of the 
application of this policy, which I have called ‘‘ the policy of confisca- 
tion,’’ which is the essence of the suggestions made ; andI must again 
repeat (as it cannot be too widely known) that the proposal, if carried 
out, would involve the abrogation of a parliamentary bargain, and the 
confiscation of the statutory scale of dividend to the extent of 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet—that is, of 12s. per cent., or {£90,000 a year, from your 
dividend, which, if capitalized at 4 per cent. (which is our standard 
rate of dividend), amounts to two-and-a-quarter millions of money. 
And all this dishonest repudiation of parliamentary obligation is to 
secure what? Just one penny reduction in the price of gas. It is for 
this paltry reduction that the policy of glaring dishonesty is advocated. 
The question for us is: Is Parliament likely to incur such a breach of 
public faith? I repeat what I said last year—that your Directors, 


. having invited the public to invest money in our stock at auction, and 


to pay a high premium price on the faith of, and in the terms of, an Act 
of Parliament, could never introduce a measure having for its object a 
revision of the terms in favour of simply one party to the bargain with- 
out considering the other party at all. To do so would be a base 
betrayal of the trust which has been reposed in us; and I do not 
believe that Parliament desires to impose upon us, without any sort of 
obligation, the confiscation of our statutory rights. Such a policy 
would not end with this Company. It would have far-reaching effects ; 
and the faith of the public in parliamentary bargains would sustain a 
blow which would render the raising of capital a matter of the greatest 
difficulty. The action of Parliament in rejecting the Company's Bill 
has placed us admittedly in a somewhat awkward position ; and the 
Directors are giving their fullest consideration to the question as to 
the course to be adopted under the circumstances. At present, it 
would not be expedient, even if it were possible, to say more than that 
they hope to be able to prepare such a scheme as will satisfy the 
reasonable requirements of Parliament, and at the same time protect 
the interests of the shareholders. I havealready dealt with the subject 
of the seventh paragraph of the report ; and, as I have detained you 
so long, I will now conclude by formally moving the resolution that 
this meeting do agree with, and confirm, the Auditors’ report and the 
statement of the accounts of the Directors, as submitted. isis 

The DEpuTY-GOVERNOR (Mr. H. C. Ward) seconded the motion. 

Mr. C. E. Jones said the shareholders were indebted to the Chair- 
man for his lengthy address, and for the lucidity with which he had 
explained the Company’s position. They were very proud that-the 
Board had put their backs up against confiscating the property of the 
Company at the dictation of a few Members of Parliament who wanted 
to gain a little transient popularity in order that they might do an in- 
justice. He looked upon the report as quite as favourable as they could 
possibly expect. It was true there was a shrinkage of trade; but this 
was due to circumstances over which the Board had no control. First 
there was the abnormal.rise in the price of coal; then they had the 
Royal mourning; and afterwards the extremely fine weather. But 
they had endured shrinkage of trade on several occasions, and they 
would have to doso again. Fluctuation in gas trade was inseparable 
from the nature of the business. The climatic changes in this country 
would always affect the sale of gas. He hoped the next report would 
be quite as favourable as the present one. If it was, he was sure he 
would be satisfied. Dealing with the sixth paragraph of the report, 
he said it was not pleasant reading by any means; for the Company, 
after an existence of ninety years, seemed to have lost the favour and 
confidence of Parliament. This was a very awkward position—indeed, 
it was a deadlock ; and, as a modus vivendi, he would suggest, for the 
consideration of the Directors, whether they could not give the con- 
sumers some representation on the Board. In this way they might have 
nominee representatives who would sit on the Board and discuss in a 
friendly way with the Directors any parliamentary proposals. The 
opponents of the Company said they wished to avoid the recommenda- 
tions of the Powers of Charge Committee ; but really the Board did not 
wish to do anything of the kind. These rough places could be made 
smooth if the parties were brought together; and he would suggest 
that some such provision as he had mentioned should be inserted in 
the next Bill. The plan had been found to work very well at Sheffield, 
where it had been in operation for a number of years; and gas there 
was cheap, and maximum dividends were paid.. The policy he had 
advocated would result in abolishing misconception and in removing 
popular prejudice; it would give the local councils an interest in gas 
affairs ; it would disarm opposition, and save some trouble and legal 
cost; and it would, no doubt, in the end promote the best interests. of 
the Company. Te 

A SHAREHOLDER asked what was the charge for gas supplied through 
automatic meters. 

The Governor replied that it was rod. beyond the usual price on 
both sides of the Thames. The charge for gas was regulated by Act of 
Parliament, and the charge of the Company south of the Thames was 
regulated by the price which was charged by the South Metropolitan 
Company. On the-top of that, for gas supplied through automatic 
meters a further rod. was charged for the meter and the stove. . 

Mr. GEORGE LIVESEY, referring to the suggestion made by Mr. Jones; 
said he thought there was only one Company in the kingdom who 
had nominee Directors, and that was at Sheffield, where they had 
eight ordinary Directors and three nominees. If the suggestion were 


would want a Director—with the result that there would be twenty 
nominee against seven ordinary Directors. He thought this fact wag 
a sufficient answer to the suggestion; and, moreover, it would not 
solve the difficulty at all. : 

Mr. JONEs observed that nominee Directors would not have a vote. , 

Mr. Livesry said Mr. Jones had expressed a hope that the half, 
yearly report next year would be as satisfactory as the present one; 
but he. (Mr. Livesey) could not but feel that the condition of the Com- 
pany was very serious—in fact, it was disastrous—and the present was 
no time for trifling or for fault-finding. He had not risen for the pur- 
pose of criticizing or fault-finding in any way whatever, but to put 
before the shareholders the position in which they stood. Dealing with 
the question of coke, he agreed with all that had been said. Some- 
thing had been saved in the price of coal, but this something was lost 
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in the price of coke. Last year coke was sold at22s.aton. This year 
an attempt had been made to get 14s. But it had not succeeded ; 
and the South Metropolitan Company had entered into contracts at 
12s.6d.aton. With regard to the proposal for the issue of stock, and 
the recommendation that shareholders should give up 1s., it was a 
trifling matter, no doubt, and he should not object to it. But there 
was a question whether the meeting had the power to vote it, as no 


notice had been given of it. He very much doubted whether £7500- 


would be enough to float £160,000 of ordinary stock. His objec- 
tion to the proposal was that it would not get the Company out of 
the difficulty—in fact, none of these things would do so until they 
had submitted themselves to Parliament. It was of no use for the 
Company to set their back against Parliament. Parliament had made 
up its mind that the price of gas must be reduced, and there were no men 
experienced in gas matters who were not fully convinced of this fact, ex- 
cept the Directors of this Company. The first thing for the Gaslight 
and Coke Company to do was to accept the conditions laid down by Sir 
James Rankin’s Committee, the chief of which was the reduction in 
price. Ifthey stood out, as was suggested, their hands would be forced ; 
and therefore he did urge upon the shareholders the importance of 
making up their minds upon the subject. He quiteappreciated the posi- 
tion which the Governor took up—that what was proposed was confisca- 
tion. But if Parliament chose to impose it, the Company would have to 
accept it. Suppose the shareholders were to say: ‘‘ We are quite 
willing to allow the Directors to accept the proposal, if they think 
well,’’ this would free the hands of the Board; and a clause could be 
introduced in the next Bill accepting the proposal. There would bea 
great deal of fairness in such a proposal. He quite believed that Sir 
James Rankin’s Committee went too far, and that in proposing the re- 
duction of 6d. per 1000 cubic feet they were doing an injustice to this 
Company. Hedid not believe that Parliament would insist upon so large 
a reduction. The present standard price was 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
For every 1d. at which gas was sold below this sum, the shareholders 
were entitled to an additional 2s. per cent. dividend ; so that if gas were 
sold at 3s., they would be entitledto £4 18s. Taking the initial price at 
3s. 9d., suppose they reduced it 1s., which was not an impossible figure, 
this would entitle them to twelve times 2s. additional dividend—making 
a total of £5 4s. percent. Parliament proposed that the initial price 
should be lowered to 3s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, or a reduction of 6d., 
the effect of which would be that the shareholders would be mulcted in 
dividend—that was to say, they would get a lower dividend under the 
new initial price than they were entitled to under the old, until the 
price was reduced to 1s. 9d. per rooo cubic feet. This was an unfair 
thing ; it would penalize the Company after they had reduced the price 
to what he should consider a fair figure. Sir James Rankin’s Com- 
mittee, while proposing a reduction of the initial price, proposed also 
an increase in the increment of dividend—instead of 2s. for every 1d. 
reduction, we were to get 2s. 8d. When we were selling gas at 2s. od., 
the dividend to which the shareholders were entitled would be £5 4s., 
just as it was with a 3s. od. initial; and what Sir James Rankin’s Com- 
mittee took off one end they put on the other. He strongly suggested 
that it would be a good thing for the Company to put themselves right 
with Parliament ; for when this had been done the first and the best 
step would have been taken to restore the Company to the position 
which they ought to occupy. 

The GovERnor said Mr. Livesey had practically dealt with the sug- 
gestion raised by Mr. Jones; but, in addition, he might say that the 
State of things which Mr. Jones desired could only be attained by 
going to Parliament, and Parliament, having refused many things, 
might refuse that. Even if they did not refuse it, the Company would 
think many times before they presented such a scheme to Parliament, 
as it would give representation without any power of giving effect to 
the views and ideas of those who sat with the Board to assist. The 
only other point on which discussion had taken place was with regard 
to recommendation No. 1. Mr. Livesey and he (the Governor) took 
different views of this matter. Mr. Livesey had always held the view 
that the intention of Sir James Rankin’s Committee was to make the 
recommendation retrospective; but having spoken to many Members 
of Parliament upon the subject, he understood from them that the 
matter was never discussed, and did not form part of the decision. 
He quite agreed that, if Parliament had made up its mind to what 
he called confiscation, their opposition must give way; but until Par- 
liament had done so, they were bound to maintain the legal position 
which he had that day laid before the shareholders. This point could 
only be settled by Parliament when the Company brought in a Bill to 
attach the 3s. 3d. scale to new capital which they proposed to raise. 

Mr. Livesey: Do not go for 3s. 3d. initial price. 

The GovERNoR said it did not matter whether it was 3s. or 3s. 3d., 
as regarded the new stock, because the public in subscribing for it 
would only give the amount of money which the 3s. or 2s. 9d. might 
represent. No one would be a penny the better or worse off if they 
made it 3s. 3d. or 3s. 6d.; but it would give an opportunity of dealing 
with the question. When the Bill came on for second reading, no 
doubt some member would move as an amendment that the new 
initial price should refer to the whole of the capital ; and if Parliament 
so voted, that would be an instruction to the Committee, and the re- 
sponsibility of the Company would be at an end. The Directors 
would not have given the shareholders away, but would simply have 
to obey the instructions of Parliament. He thought when Parlia- 
ment came to learn the whole of the facts, and were told that a 
reduction of 3d. would only lower the price of gas 1d. per 1000 
cubic feet, they would pause before inflicting such a penalty upon 
innocent shareholders for so paltry a reduction. As to doing this 
voluntarily, it might be said: ‘‘ Why should you not do it in the same 
way as the South Metropolitan Company have done?’’ But that 
Company were in a different position. They had a far greater increase 
of business than the Gaslight and Coke Company ; and their immediate 
future would soon recoup them for what they gave up. Asa matter of 
fect, they gave up nothing ; but it would affect the Gaslight and Coke 
Company most seriously. Mr. Livesey spoke of cheapening the price ; 
but this was impossible, until the heavy capital had been reduced by 
some means or other. He hoped 2s. 9d. was within the bounds of pos- 
sibility. The Directors had no intention of setting up their backs 
improperly against the views of Parliament; but what they wanted 





was to have the question raised and fairly debated on the floor 
of the House. The recommendation of a Committee, however exalted, 
was not legislation; and recommendation could not make it incum- 
bent upon the Board to bring in a Bill for the repeal of the rights 
and privileges of the shareholders. The proper way to raise the point 
was on an application for new capital. He hoped the strong adjectives 
used by Mr. Livesey about disasters, and so on, were due to the heat 
of the weather. He could assure them the Company were not in a bad 
way at all. The business was a sound and good one ; and when it was 
remembered that 1d. per 1000 cubic feet meant £90,000 a year, they 
need not be afraid of going into the Bankruptcy Court just at present, 
especially with the reduction in the price of gas from January next. 

The resolution for the adoption of the report was then put, and 
carried unanimously. 

The Governor: Gentlemen, before I submit the resolution autho- 
rizing us to deduct 1s. from the dividend, I should like to say a few 
words by way of explanation, so that there may be no misunderstanding 
as to the nature of the proposal submitted. The Directors have taken 
Counsel's opinion as to whether they could pay out of the funds of the 
Company the commission necessary to get the ordinary stock taken up 
at par; and Counsel have advised that the money required for this pur- 

se must not come out of the general funds of the Company, but must 
“ in the nature of a direct deduction from the dividend payable on the 
ordinary stock. By this measure, the provisions of the Company’s Act 
will be complied with, and the sale of the stock at par will be achieved. 
The Ditectors therefore propose, in order to raise sufficient money to 
pay a commission to the parties taking the stock at par, that a 
deduction of 1s. should be made from the dividend payable on the 
ordinary stock, so that the dividend will be £2 3s. instead of £2 4s. 
If you take the stock at 95, it would not involve a second deduction ; 
but if we have to issue it at a lower price than 95, we should have 
to come next year for another 1s., or for 6d., to make up the 
difference. It is really a voluntary act on your part; it is a 
sacrifice which we ask you to make in order to improve the position 
of: your own property, and, in fact, to relieve it from financial pressure. 
This financial pressure is no fault of ours whatever. The Act of 
Parliament under which we are precluded from issuing stock below par 
was passed when our stock carried a large premium. At the time of 
the consolidation, in 1898, our stock stood at 300 in the market. The 
par price of roo is only 40 or 50 now. Therefore, equitably and fairly, 
we should be allowed to issue the stock at a discount; but Counsel tell 
us we cannot do it. We must have the unissued capital ; and there- 
fore we ask you to give us your support in an action which has for its 
object the benefit of the Company by giving us this smallsum. Ifany 
shareholder stands on his legal right, he can object; and the effect 
would be to throw a little more burden on those who do not object. 
With that explanation, I move the ordinary dividend resolution. 

A SHAREHOLDER asked whether the stock was not now above par. 

The Governor replied that it was not. 

A SHAREHOLDER pointed out that, as notice of the deduction had not 
been given, he questioned very much whether there was power to do 
what was proposed. 

The Governor said no doubt they had not the power; it was a 
perfectly voluntary action. It really was a recommendation to all 
the proprietors. 

Mr. Livesey remarked that if any shareholder requested to be paid 
his dividend in full, the Company would have to pay it. 

The Governor said this was so. He then moved the payment of 
the usual statutory dividend, with an addition that there be deducted 
therefrom an amount equal to 2s. per cent., this amount to be expended 
in defraying the expenses of the commission in raising at par the 
existing balance of unissued stock. 

The Deputy-GoveERNor seconded the motion. 

A SHAREHOLDER protested that notice of the proposed deduction 
ought to have been given to every shareholder. 

The Governor observed that notice had been given. In the report 
it was stated: ‘‘ The Directors have now under consideration a pro- 
posal for placing the ordinary stock at par, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Company’s Acts, and, should they be able to agree to 
terms, they will ask the shareholders to oo for the expenses of the 
issue by means of a deduction from the dividends payable in September 
and March next.’’ 

The SHAREHOLDER said this was perfectly true, but the amount 
proposed to be deducted was not stated. There was no doubt at all 
that a great number of shareholders would object to the proposed 
deduction. | 

A SHAREHOLDER asked whether the Directors were going to contri- 
bute, by a reduction of their fees. 

The Governor replied that the Directors were very considerable 
shareholders, and they would thus contribute a large proportion of the 
amount. His own family held more than £100,000 of the Company’s 
ordinary stock. 

A SHAREHOLDER asked whether, if the resolution was carried, the 
Board would consider themselves entitled to make the deduction. 

The Governor said that a copy of the resolution would be sent to 
every shareholder, and if anyone did not agree to the proposed deduc- 
tion, and asked to be paid in full, he would be paid. 

The motion, on being put, was carried with six dissentients. 

A vote of thanks was then accorded to the Governor for presiding ; 
and the proceedings closed. 
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Sale of Shares and Stock.—-At the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., 
last Tuesday, Mr. Alfred Richards sold, by order of the Directors, 
some new ordinary 5 per cent. stock of the Southend Gas Company 
(last dividend 54 per cent. per annum) at prices ranging from £109 Ios. 
to {110 Ios. per cent., and some 4 per cent. debenture stock at £100, 
£100 2s. 6d., and £100 ros. (one os per {100 of stock. On the same 
occasion, some fully-paid {10 ordinary shares in the South-West 
Suburban Water Company (last dividend 5 per cent.) fetched £14 7s. 6d. 
and £14 10s. each; some ordinary stock of the Crays Gas Company, 
£103 per cent.; and some fully-paid ordinary {10 shares in the 
Bromley Gas Consumers’ Company (last dividend 9 per cent. per 
annum), £20 each. 
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SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


Half-Yearly Report. 

The following is the report of the Directors of the above-named 
Company for the six months ending June 30 last, which, with the 
accounts for this period, will be presented to the proprietors at the 
meeting on the 14th inst. :— 

The price of gas coal, which advanced from 6s. 6d. per ton, free on 
board in the Tyne, in 1898, to 8s. in 1899 and to 16s. in 1900, came 
down to gs. in the spring of the present year, when the Company made 
their annual contracts. Concurrently, however, with falling prices for 
coal, the value of coke has fallen at least in equal proportion. Conse- 
quently, the apparent saving of 7s. per ton on this year’s contracts is 
reduced to less than half that amount. 

The Directors have reduced the price of gas from 2s. 8d. to 2s. 3d. 

r 1000 cubic feet from midsummer. This reduction gave them un- 
qualified satisfaction, as the raising of the price last year was a source 
of great regret. Prior to that advance, the Company’s business was 
increasing at an almost unprecedented rate; but with the rise in the 
price of gas a year ago, the increase of consumption all but ceased, and 
continued at a very low figure until the reduction to 2s. 3d. was an- 
nounced. The rates of increase during the last four half years have 
been: December, 1899, 84 per cent.; June, 1900, 124 per cent. ; 
December, 1900, 1? per cent. ; June, 1901, 1? per cent. But since the 
announcement of the reduction of price, the increase for the month of 
July has been g per cent. ; the weather and the temperature being about 
the same in Igor as in Igoo. 

The extraordinary development in the use of gas by means of slot 
meters shows no signs of flagging—6413 new consumers by this system 
having been added in the half year; the total now being over 116,000 
of this class of consumers gained in the short period of nine years. 
There is in this business a double satisfaction ; it is an advantage to 
the Company, and evidently supplies a want by adding to the comfort 
and safety of the wage-earning class. 

The Directors have the pleasure to report that the Bill sanctioned by 
the proprietors at the meeting in February last has passed both 
Houses, and only awaits the Royal Assent. It authorizes the transfer 
to the Company of the southern district and works of the Gaslight 
Company, subject to their obtaining an Act next session. It gives 
power to raise a million of share and loan capital in addition to another 
million if the above-named transfer takes place; and the Company is 
authorized to offer new issues of stock directly to the consumers of gas 
at a price fixed as near as may be to the current market quotation. 

_ The Company have so far been unsuccessful in obtaining from Par- 
liament protection against the serious damage which they believe will 
result to their mains and pipes by electrolytic action—that is, the 
eating away of iron pipes by the return currents of electricity from 
electric railways and tramways. These undertakings must be com- 
pelled to prevent damage to gas and water pipes; and your Directors 
will not rest until full protection is secured. 

In 1900 the Company obtained an Act authorizing the reduction of 
the illuminating power of their gas from 16 to 14 candles, with a 
concurrent reduction of the initial price of 1d. per candle. The Act 
required the Company to reduce to 15 candles from July 1 Jast, and to 
14 candlesat any time prior to 1905. The Directors, however, thought 
it better to bring down the standard at once to 14 candles. So far the 
official daily tests show an average reduction of about 1 candle only. 
It will take time to work down to the new standard ; but the consumers 
may be informed that it will make no appreciable difference to them in 
the matter of light. 

In reference to the officers and workmen, the usual statement may be 
repeated. They are animated generally by such a spirit of goodwill to 
the Company, that there is never a difficulty, never acare or ‘a moment 
of anxiety, so far as labour is concerned, to interfere with the working 
of the undertaking. 

In 1898 the proprietors approved a scheme for the election of work- 
men Directors by their fellow shareholding workmen. To provide for 
possible failure, the scheme was to be ‘‘ in force for three years and no 
longer.’’ The system has worked, so far, most satisfactorily, without 
any difficulty or disadvantage whatever. The Directors will, therefore, 
submit a new scheme for the consideration of, and, if approved, adop- 
tion by, the shareholders at the special general meeting to be held 
after the ordinary meeting. The new scheme is practically identical 
with the original, except that a term of nine years is proposed, but 
subject to reconsideration by the shareholders every third year. 

The profit for the half year, after paying all fixed charges, enables 
the Directors to recommend the payment of the full dividend at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum, to increase the insurance fund by 
£14,671, and to carry forward £21,568 14s. 3d. 


_ — 
—_ 


BRENTFORD GAS COMPANY. 


Half-Yeatly Report and Accounts. 
In the report which the Directors of this Company will present to 
the proprietors at the half-yearly meeting next Friday, they announce 


a satisfactory increase of 4°48 per cent. in the quantity of gas sold in 
the six months ending June 30, as well as a considerable addition to 
the number of consumers, both ordinary and automatic. These now 
amount to 23,237 and 20,971 respectively. The accounts accompanying 
the report show that a sum of £14,743 was expended for capital purposes 
in the six months; {8060 being for new buildings and machinery, 
£6225 for mains and services, and £458 for meters and stoves. The 
total expenditure on capital account at the close of the half year was 
£1,038,141 ; leaving a balance of {22,969 unexpended out of the total of 
£1,061,110 called up. The revenue from the sale of gas amounted to 





4 132,630 ; rental of meters and stoves, to £11,510; and residual pro- 
ucts, to £36,551—the total being £180,735, compared with £169,578 
for the corresponding period of 1900. The expenditure on the manu- 
facture of gas was £104,859, against £87,941 (coals costing £82,608, 








compared with £65,915); on distribution, £20,354; and on manage- 
ment, £4975—the total being £145,034, against £123,618. The balance 
carried to the profit and loss account is £35,701 ; whereas this time last 
year it was £45,960. The balance applicable for distribution is £72,011, 
against £78,703 ; and the Directors recommend dividends at the rates 
of 5, 12, and g per cent. perannum on the three classes of stock. The 
statements relating to the manufacturing operations show that, under 
the supervision.of Mr. J. Husband, 69,899 tons of coal, and ‘‘ Solar "’ 
oil equal to 22,297 tons, were employed in the production of 985,219,000 
cubic feet of gas, of which 898,251,000 cubic feet were sold and 
912,251,000 cubic feet accounted for. The estimated quantities of 
residuals produced were: Coke, 43,637 tons ; breeze, 5843 tons; tar, 
841,785 gallons ; ammoniacal liquor, 18,678 butts of 108 gallons. 


_ —EE \ 


ASCOT DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 


The Half-Yearly Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was 
held last Thursday, at the London Offices, No. 46, Cannon Street 
—Mr. RoBert BERRIDGE, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., in the chair. 


The Secretary (Mr. W. A. Schultz, F.C.A.) having read the notice 
convening the meeting, the Directors’ report and the statement of 
accounts for the half year were taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said a profit of £1071 was shown for the half year ; and, after providing 
for every charge against the working, there remained a balance of £1850 
at the credit of profit and loss account, out of which the Directors 
recommended that a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum be 
paid, and the balance, amounting to £585, be carried forward. The 
revenue (including that derived from the Bagshot works, which were 
taken over at Midsummer, 1900) showed an increase of 29 per cent. on 
the corresponding period of last year. The Directors considered the 
result of the half-year’s working exceedingly satisfactory, seeing that 
they had had to pay an additional £700 and more for coal. Since the 
previous report was issued, the Directors had caused the whole of the 
mains in Bagshot to be relaid. Most of them were found to bein a 
very leaky condition; and it was hoped a large saving had been 
effected by the carrying out of the work. Of course, it had cost a 
certain amount of money; but they would recoup that in time. The 
Board had also placed an order for the erection of a new double-lift 
holder, of a storage capacity of 200,000 cubic feet. Regarding the 
recent issue of 819 shares, he said the shareholders had applied for 346 ; 
still leaving unissued 473. Proceeding to comment generally on the 
affairs of the Company, he observed that, according to their Act, they 
were compelled to hold the meeting in August. That day being the 
1st of the month, he thought they had made a record for the prompt- 
ness with which the balance-sheet had been got out. For this, he ex- 
pressed their acknowledgment to Mr. Schultz and the Engineer (Mr. 
A. E. Brooks). Reverting to the revenue, he said it had still gone on 





increasing ; and although the increase included that derived from the 


works at Bagshot, there was still a substantial advance on the general 
working of the Company. The profits, however, compared with last 
year, were slightly smaller. In the first instance, an amount of £50 
had been set aside for doubtful debts at the request of the Auditors. 
The Directors were not prepared for this; but they were compelled to 
do it. Although the debts for which the sum had been reserved were 
not likely to become bad, many of the consumers in the district being 
people in high positions, it was difficult to obtain prompt payment of 
their accounts in some cases. Then the half year had bcrne the full 
brunt of the dear coal; the previous half year having received the 
benefit of the stock of the cheaper coal, and the coming half year would 
only have to bear the high price in respect of the stock of dear coal on 
hand at June 30. The statement of gas made and sold showed a con- 
siderable increase in the total quantity unaccounted for. This was partly 
due to the fact that the meters were taken four or five days earlier than 
at the corresponding period of last year, but, in a great measure, to the 
fact that the whole of the mains in the Bagshot district (as previously 
stated) were relaid during the half year, and this had necessarily in- 
volved the loss ofa fairamount of gas. The percentage of unaccounted- 
for gas was shown as 14'2; but this was reduced to 12} per cent. by the 
meters being taken afew daysearlier. The excavation for the new gas- 
holder had been commenced ; and the Directors hoped that, before the 
next meeting, this would becompleted. When the holder was finished, 
the Company would be in possession of a storage capacity equal to 
their needs for some years. Then they did not anticipate the ex- 
penditure of further capital for a long time to come, except, of 
course, for such things as new meters, which they could not avoid. 
Comparing the figures with those for the corresponding half of last 
year, hesaid the profit made was £1071, asagainst {1161. This wasa 
decrease; and the amount carried forward was also less. It was 

585, as compared with £893. The quantity of gas made during the 

alf year was 15,080,000 cubic feet, compared with 11,763,000 feet. 
The amount of gas made per ton of coal carbonized was 10,695 cubic 
feet, against 10,355 feet. He believed this was exceedingly satisfactory. 
The quantity of gas sold during the half year was 12,726,000 cubic 
feet, as compared with 10,454,000 cubic feet. The amount received 
for coke per ton of coal carbonized was gs. 7d., as against 8s. 2d.; 
while the amount received per ton of coke sold was 27s. 4d., as against 
18s. 8d. The number of ordinary consumers at the close of the half 
year was 434, as compared with 400; and of prepayment consumers 
190, as against 137. [It wasexplained by the Secretary that the figures 
included the increases at Bagshot, but not the consumers taken over. ] 
The stoves on hire, the Chairman further stated, including prepay- 
ment ones, numbered 276, as compared with 151; and they had now 
127 public lamps, as against 98. He thought this record showed the 
Directors were doing the best they could for the Company. They 
were prospering ; and he trusted they would go on doing so. | 

Mr. SAMUEL SPENCER, in seconding the motion, congratulated the 
Directors and the shareholders on the result of the working, which he 
regarded as good considering all the circumstances. 

Mr. SAMUEL WHILE, remarking that there was still 12} per cent. of 
unaccounted-for gas, asked whether that would be reduced. 

Mr. Henry WoopaALt explained that the accounts showed a leakage 
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of about 14} per cent.; but this was reduced to 123 per cent. by taking 
into account the fact that the meters were read about five days earlier 
than ordinarily. It did not, however, take into account the leakage 
that was due to the alteration of the mains at Bagshot. Ina concern 
as small as theirs, in re-laying a main, to say nothing of the general 
system of mains, there must be a considerable amount of loss in rela- 
tion to the output. In laying a mile of main in connection with a 
large concern, there was a certain amount of loss, which was the same 
—no greater nor less—than there would be in the case of a small under- 
taking; but the leakage in the one case might only represent ‘oor 
per cent. on the output, whereas in the other it might represent 
10 per cent. of the output for the time being. Therefore, as the 
main laying had been going on for a considerable time in Bagshot, 
there must have been a large amount of waste, and to that extent the 
accounts would be better next half year. 

It was pointed out by Mr. CuHarLes Ganpon that the Auditors’ 
certificate was not printed in the accounts as prescribed by the new 
Act; but, according to explanations by the CHAIRMAN and the SEcRE- 
TARY, it is considered that the new Act only applies to Companies 
working without a Special Act. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

On the proposition of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. ALFRED Kirt, 
a dividend was declared at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, less 
income-tax. It was remarked by Mr. Kitt that on the new coal con- 
tract a considerable reduction in price had been obtained; so that 
although the profit and loss account on this occasion showed that they 
had not quite earned the amount required to pay the dividend, the 
reduction in the price of coal would compensate for this in the 
current half year. 

The usual complimentary votes concluded the proceedings. 


_ — 


LONG EATON GAS-WORKS PURCHASE. 


Negotiations to Proceed. 
The proceedings at a recent meeting of the Long Eaton District 
Council led one to suppose that that body had completely made up 
their minds to discontinue their efforts to obtain possession of the gas- 


works ; but evidently something has transpired to cause the Chairman 
(Mr. George Smith) and other members to change their views. For 
at the meeting of the Council last week, the Chairman moved that 
negotiations be opened with the Company with a view to the purchase 
of the gas-works by private treaty. He said he had two or three 
reasons for moving the resolution ; the chief being that public bodies 
ought to manage the gas and water supply for the benefit of the public. 
The second reason was that the purchase would not cost the ratepayers 
one penny. Thethird reason was that the purchase would give a great 
impetus to the consumption of gas. Twice during the last twenty 
years had the town offered to purchase the works; and twice the Gas 
Company had refused to sell. For the third time the opportunity had 
come ; and he thought the Company would not refuse on this occasion. 
The trend of municipal and local bodies was to purchase gas and water 
works. The returns proved that municipal bodies had purchased 
253 gas-works; and of this number only 7 showed a deficiency, and 
then only so slight as to be of little consequence. Of 53 towns only 5 
showed a deficiency, while some of them had a very good balance, 
which in the great bulk of cases had been applied in aid of the district 
rate. Of 17 towns which had acquired gas-works, 14 had purchased 
by arbitration and 3 by agreement. He thought the purchase would 
be good for the Company and good for the ratepayers. By arbitration he 
believed the Gas Company would have little to gain. He wanted to 
give a sum for the works that was right and just; and he considered 
the Council should offer £99,000, to include costs of transfer and the 
costs of the Bill promoted in Parliament. His impression was there 
would not be another opportunity of purchasing the works; and their 
acquisition would be a real town improvement. The output of gas was 
59 millions; and the profit amounted to £4566. Mr. Maskell said it 
might be taken that the output reached 74 millions. In fifteen years 
the quantity had been trebled. Mr. Wallis asked if anything had tran- 
spired since the last meeting to justify the Chairman’s change of 
attitude on this question. The Chairman replied that he then stated 
it was no use going for the purchase of the works without naming a 
definitesum. Mr. Wallis: But one of the Directors assured us it was 
useless to approach the Company by private treaty. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Houghton, who remarked that the 
Council ought to acquire the gas-works ; but he would prefer to pro- 
ceed by arbitration, believing the price would be less than that named 
by the Chairman. Mr. Crowe was against the motion, on the ground 
that gas would not be the light of the future. Mr. Winfield could not 
understand the position taken up by the Chairman, who had opposed 
the approach of the Company to sell. If they would sell at a reason- 
able price, he was in favour of purchase. Mr. Chester said the sum 
named by the Chairman was higher than had been given in some places 
where the gas-works had been purchased. He would not hold up his 
hand for a Committee to meet the Gas Company again after the dis- 
graceful way they were treated on the last occasion. Mr. Butler was 
not in favour of compulsory purchase. On the principle that all public 
works ought to belong to the ratepayers, he supported the motion. 
Mr. Wallace did not think the gas-works were worth the price named. 
Not one ratepayer in a hundred would vote for paying £100,000 for the 
works ; and he objected to officials of the gas-works making speeches 
to influence the members. 

The Chairman assured the members that he had brought up the 
subject as a matter of public policy. If the shareholders of the Com- 
pany were sensible men, they would sell at the price named. Mr. 
Sheffield believed there was an under-current at work ; and the Com- 
pany would sell. Mr. Winfield asked what ground of hope the Chair- 
man had that the Company would sell. The Chairman answered that 
more was now known than when the subject was last discussed. 

The motion was then altered as follows: ‘‘ That a Committee be 
appointed to meet the Directors of the Gas Company, with a view to 
purchase the gas-works by agreement.'’ This was carried by six votes 
to four; and a Committee of three was appointed, 








SUGGESTED INTRODUCTION OF PROFIT-SHARING BY 
THE COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 


We learn that the Directors of the Commercial Gas Company have 
decided to extend to their workmen the benefits of profit-sharing, which 
has proved so advantageous to the employees of several other com- 


panies ; and the scheme drawn up to carry out their intention is now 
under consideration by the men. It is proposed to give each man an 
annual bonus upon his wages on the following scale: When the price 
of gas is 3s. 3d. per 1000 cubic feet, 4 per cent.; when it is 3s. 2d., 
I per cent. ; when it is 3s. 1d.; 14 per cent. ; when it is 3s., 2 percent., 
and so on—4 per cent. bonus being added for every penny reduction in 
the price of gas. The charge being at present 2s. 8d., the rate of bonus 
would be 4 per cent. ; and any reduction would, of course, be followed 
by a proportionate rise in the bonus. The granting of the bonus is 
conditional upon the men signing an agreement for a year’s service 
with the Company. The tte 3 of signing the agreement and par- 
ticipating in the bonus will be given to winter men uponcertain special 
conditions which have been framed to meet the case. A Committee of 
Management, consisting of the Chairman of the Company, eleven 
nominee Directors, and twelve workmen elected by their fellows, will 
be formed to settle all details. In making their proposal, the Directors 
desire it to be clearly understood that every man is free to accept or 
decline the offer, and that the bonus has nothing to do with the rate of 
wages paid. They therefore reserve the right to withdraw the scheme 
if, after a fair trial, it fails, in their opinion, to fulfil its objects. They 
further point out that the men will be perfectly free to belong to their 
Trade Union or not, as they think fit. The Directors invite careful 
consideration of the offer, and inquiry of the workmen of other com- 
panies as to their experience of profit-sharing. 


_ — — 
LS 


THE RECENT STRIKES AT THE CORK GAS-WORKS. 





In view of the many inaccuracies which have been circulated re- 
specting the labour troubles at the Cork Gas-Works in February and 
May this year, the Directors have issued a statement of the actual 
facts. It bears the signatures of the Chairman (Mr. George Lynch) 
and his five colleagues on the Board, and is as follows. 


The first strike took place in February last, and was quite as unjusti- 
fiable as the present one. Three men of a particular shift having 
requested leave of absence, without giving any reason whatever, the 
Manager informed them he could not possibly spare so many, but he 
would try if he could arrange to give leave to one, or perhaps two. 
The men were not satisfied, and all three left their work without per- 
mission ; causing considerable inconvenience, as the consumption of 
gas was abnormally high at the time, and the Manager (Mr. Magrath) 
had no available hands to supply their places. When these three men 
presented themselves. next morning, they were informed that the 
Manager wished to see them before they resumed work. They took 
no heed of this, and about 9 a.m., without giving any notice, nearly all 
the hands in the place struck work. A deputation of the stokers, ac- 
companied by Aldermen Cave and Kelleher, waited on the Directors 
the same day. The men stated they had certain grievances ; and the 
Directors said that if they put them in writing the matter would receive 
the fullest consideration. All hands went back to work that evening or 
the following morning. 

Subsequently, another interview took place with the same deputa- 
tion, and subjoined are the various communications received from 
the men, and the replies given by the Directors resulting from these 
interviews. 








First Communication, March, tgotr. 


1.—The men decline to work under 
William Buckley, for the disrespectful 
way he addresses the men, and the 
petty tyranny he uses towards them. 
As an instance: On last Sunday, 
March 3, 1901, one of our men, Cor- 
nelius Cronin, had his fire cleaned 
and almost full, when the foreman, 
William Buckley, came around, and 
told the man he had not the fire 
cleaned; and this man had to take out 
all the coke and refill it again. The 
same man had to wait until near 
twelve o'clock for to eat his breakfast. 


2.—If a man wants leave, provided 
he sends his report in a proper time, 
we think the men are entitled to get 
leave. 


3.—We think there should be a 
limit to every man’s work. As, for 
instance, for the past week or more, 
the coal wheelers had to wheel coal 
from No. 4 store to the back of No. 3 
house, from the parish of St. Nicholas 
in Cork to that of St. Michael in the 
county of Cork ; and when they spoke 
to William Buckley, he told them to 
put on their clothes and go home. If 
the men got the coai from the back of 
No. 3 retort-house, they would have 
the coal in proper time. 

4.—Every man that was discharged 
wrongly by Mr. Magrath during his 
management to be employed again. 


Directors’ Reply. 

1.—The Directors have the appoint- 
ment of all empioyees and foremen, 
and do not intend to make any 
change. At the same time they will 
take care that all men should be 
treated properly ; and the Manager 
will secure that this is done. 


2.—On proper cause being given, 
the foreman, if he can provide an 
efficient substitute, will give leave to 
go out; such leave not to be fre- 
quent; must be applied for before 
g a.m. for day shift, and 5 p.m. for 
night shift. 

3.—Coal wheelers always wheeled 
100 barrels (sic) per man the usual dis- 
tance, and more will not be required. 
If the distance is longer, additional 
help will be given. 


4.—The Directors cannot admit 
that any man was wrongly dis- 
charged. At this time of year, of 
course, the number of men employed 
is being diminished, as the make of 
gas decreases, 
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5.—Any man that took a part in the 
late dispute shall not be victimized. 


6.—There was an old system always 
in force that the senior hands always 
got preference in retort-house and 
barrow ; and we hope it will be con- 
tinued, 


7.—We consider that it is too much 
work for two men to wheel the coke 
out from the new retort-house. Two 
men are not capable of doing it, be- 
cause the men are not able to do it 
except they get more help. Between 
20 and 30 men left on account of this 
place for the last six months. 


8.—That each gang of men order 
their own coals, because they could 
charge the retorts according to the 
heats. There were cases all the year 
or more when men would get too 
much coal in the first two draws, and 
in the last two draws in the morning 
they would not get enough of coal ; 
and retorts were often only half 
charged, which was injurious to the 
retorts. 


9.—The men want proper tools to 
work with, such as barrows, and each 
gang to get a pair of gloves as they 
always did. 


10.—The men complain very much 
of the system of payment every Fri- 
day night when men get done. Ata 
quarter before six he has to wait in 
his damp clothes often until half-past 
six, which is very injurious to the 
men; and we would wish that the 
paymaster would come early, and not 
be keeping the men so late. 


Second Communication, March 15. 

1.—The men are sorry that they 
cannot agree to the first question, as 
they say this man is incompetent to 
take charge of a lot of men, and they 
also say that they fear a breach of the 
peace will be committed which would 
give more trouble, 


2, 3, 5, 9, 10.—Replies are con- 
sidered all right. 


4.—We consider that there are 
men wrongly dismissed, not because 
there is less work now than in winter 
time, but because they took part in 
the late dispute ; and we ask that 
those men be reinstated. 


6.—We consider all right, but do 
not understand the following: ‘‘ As 
long as the Company’s interests do 
not suffer," 


7.—In reply to No. 7, if, for instance, 
when the ground is clear, and the 
eight-hour shift is resumed, two men 
- not sufficient to keep the ground 
clear. 


8.—In November, 1899, there was 
an agreement between the late Man- 
ager and the men for each gang of 
three men to carbonize 73 tons of coal 
with 40 retorts. If the men were not 
able to carbonize their coals, not by 
the men’s neglect, they were to get 
their full wages. We still adhere to 
this agreement. 

The men demand an investigation 
of the statement that Mr. Magrath 
made, that before he took charge of 
the works the men could burn their 
coal but would not do so, because 
they would get their full wages. We 
consider this charge is tantamount to 
robbery ; and we, as workmen, want 
to clear ourselves of this infamous 
charge. 

We also object to boy labour in the 
works, 


5.—The Directors agree to this. 


6.—It was always the custom that 
old hands got the preference in re- 
tort-house and barrow work, as long 
as the Company’s interests did not 
suffer ; and no change will be made 
with the practice. 


7.—Owing to the temporary con- 
gestion of the working space under 
the new retort-house, extra hands will 
be employed until the ground is 
cleared. 


8.—The ordering of the coal from 
store is entirely a matter for the 
management. 


9.—Proper tools will be supplied 
and a pair of gloves given to each 
gang. 


10.—The Directors have arranged a 
new system of paying wages which 
will obviate delay complained of. 


Directors’ Reply. 

1.—The Directors have again to 
State that the appointment of all fore- 
men and overlookers must rest with 
them, and they must be judges of the 
fitness of all employees for their posi- 
tions. At the same time, the Directors 
and Mr. Magrath, the Manager, will 
see that the men are always properly 
treated by all in authority over them. 


4.—The. Directors have already 
stated that no action would be taken 
against any man owing to his partici- 
pation in the late dispute, and they 
have adhered to that undertaking. 
Any men who were disemployed were 
put off for good reasons. Some of 
them discharged themselves by stop- 
ping away, as is well known; and it is 
always necessary at this season to re- 
duce the number of men, owing to 
the reduced consumption of gas. 


6.—The reference to the Company's 
interests not suffering means that the 
custom of giving old hands the pre- 
ference may have to be departed from 
in particular cases, if said hands do 
not behave properly. 


7.—If the eight-hour shift is re- 
sumed, all additional necessary help 
will be provided. 


8.—As long as the furnaces are kept 
at proper heats, the management will 
only be too anxious to give the full 
quantity of coal—viz., 74 tons per 
gang, per day. It is, of course, ob- 
vious that if the furnaces are not at 
proper temperature the management 
cannot waste coal by putting it into 
the retorts. 

The Company’s books show that 
allowances were given for coal not 
carbonized, in order to makethe men’s 
wages up to the standard. Neither 
the Directors nor the Manager wish 
to suggest that the men had any in- 
tention of wronging the Company, 
and therefore think nocomplaint need 
arise over what is a mere statement 
of fact. 

The Company have always em- 
ployed boys at suitable work, and 
many of the men at present on the 
regular staff came inas boys. There 
is no intention of employing boys to 
do men’s work. 


_In reply to the last communication of the Directors, Mr. O’Gorman, 
the Secretary of the Gas Workers’ Society, wrote to say that the men 


accepted the Directors’ conditions. 


The first thing that should strike anyone on reading the foregoing 
demands and statements of the men is that their alleged grievances 
had nothing whatever to do with the cause of the strike. There is no 


reference in them, nor even an expression of regret, for the misconduct 
of the three men who left their work without permission, nor to the 
action of the body of the men in striking without notice for no reason- 
able cause whatever. "When the alleged grievances are analyzed—and 





the Directors consider it advisable to refer to them in more detail later 
on—it will be found that there was very little reason in them. It 
should also be remembered that these alleged grievances were never 
before brought under the notice of either the Directors or the Manager, 
and that, in any case, they do not bear at all on the cause of the strike. 


Additional References to Men's Statements. 


No. 1.—The Directors, on investigation, found that there were no just 
grounds whatever for the allegation that the foreman, William Buckley, 
was ever disrespectful to the men, although his temper was often sorely 
tried by them. He is a most competent man, knows how the work of 
the retort-house should be conducted, and the Directors have full con- 
fidence in him. As to the particular instance respecting the fireman 
Cronin, the following are the facts: On the occasion in question, 
Buckley, the foreman, having seen Cronin preparing to clean his fire, 
left the retort-house for a few minutes, and on his return found, to his 
astonishment, Cronin filling his fire. Now, as Buckley knew it was 
absolutely impossible that the fire could have been cleaned in so short 
a time, he very properly insisted that Cronin should draw the charge 
from it ; and when this was done, the fire was found full of clinkers— 
proving that it had not been properly cleaned. Scamped work of this 
kind has very injurious effects on the heats, and consequently on the 
carbonization of the coal. 

No. 2.—One would imagine from this that the men were never allowed 
leave of absence. They were always allowed leave, provided that 
proper notice was given, and that their places could be temporarily 
filled by other men. 

No. 3.—The reference to the men having to wheel coal from the 
parish of St. Nicholas, in Cork, to that of St. Michael, in the county 
of Cork, might leave the impression that the men had to wheel some 
miles. The borough boundary line runsthroughthe works. The men 
are not asked to wheel more than the recognized distance; and addi- 
tional help is always given if the run is more than usual. 

No. 4.—No man was ever discharged wrongfully by Mr. Magrath. 
Several men discharged themselves by stopping away, and others by 
misconduct. 

No. 5.—The Company have always adhered to this rule, and often 
against their own interests put off really good men in the slack season, 
in order to make room for old, but less competent, hands. 

No. 7.—There is some reason in this complaint, owing to the tem- 
porary congestion of the working space under the new retort-house. 
The work was certainly more arduous ; but the moment the matter was 
brought under notice, extra hands were put on to clear the ground. 

No. 8.—That the men should have the ordering of their own coals is 
beyond reason. The men can always get as much coal as they want. 
It is the interest of the Company to have as much as possible used in 
each shift, provided it is fully ard properly carbonized. 

No. 9.—This is the first time the men mentioned they had not proper 
tools; and all that was necessary was at once provided. 

No. 10.—This is also a reasonable demand; and the Directors at 
once made other arrangements for payment, by which the delay referred 
to could be obviated. Many of the men, however, did not avail them- 
selves of it, and often, through their own fault, kept the paymaster 
waiting until seven o’clock. 

From the foregoing, it will be seen that the Directors gave way tothe 
demands of the men ina generous spirit; and as it was the first strike, 
they were extra indulgent, believing that the men would recognize the 
fair manner in which they were treated, and that they would not be so 
unjust and unreasonable in the future—more especially as, when the 
Chairman pointed out to the deputation how unjustifiable their conduct 
was, and the serious consequences their action might have caused to 
both life and property in the city, they undertook never again to strike 
without giving proper notice, and that whenever they had any griev- 
ances they would submit them to the Directors before taking any further 
action, and this in the presence of Alderman Cave and Alderman 
Kelleher. But the liberality shown to the men had not the desired re- 
sult. Owing to their conduct, the work was totally disorganized during 
the week following the first strike ; but even that the Directors over- 
looked. Later on a decided improvement, it is true, was manifest in 
their behaviour, though a spirit of insubordination and want of good- 
will in their work was still shown by certain stokers, and which cul- 
minated in the present strike, 


THE PRESENT STRIKE. 


On May 16, the Manager's attention having been called to certain 
retorts in the new building which were considerably overheated through 
careless charging, he asked the four men responsible to put one 
additional scoop in each retort—a matter that would not have taken 
more than two minutes, and which was the only way of getting the tem- 

rature down quickly and preventing injury being done—but they re- 

used. He again asked each individually, but with the same result ; 
whereupon he told them that as they would not work they had no 
business in the retort-house. The Manager then brought in four other 
men to do the necessary work. 

The reason given by the men for their refusal to obey the Manager 
was that they had already put in their quantity of coal. This the 
Manager denied, and showed them by figures that their statement was 
incorrect. But even if what the men stated was true, the work—a 
matter of two minutes—-was necessary to save the Company’s property 
from injury. They made no demand for extra payment, which would 
have been granted, if just; but they absolutely refused to obey reason- 
able orders. It is obvious that employers of labour could not possibly 
retain any men in theiremployment who would not give a helping hand 
in emergencies of this kind. 

Within one hour or so after this incident, the men struck work in a 
body. Mr. O'Mahony, the Secretary of the Company, was communi- 
cated with, and on reaching the office at the works sent a message to 
the Secretary of the Gas Workers’ Union (James O’Gorman, stoker) to 
come to him ; and the reply he received from this man was that he 
would not come, that it was the Secretary’s businessto gotohim. Mr. 
O’Mahony then went up to the stokers’ lobby, where the men were 
assembled, and tried to reason with them. Soon afterwards, Mr. Har- 
rington, a Director of the Company, arrived at the works, and he also 
used every effort to bring the men to their senses, He pointed out the 
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serious consequences their conduct might cause to the public, reminded 
them of the promise they made only a couple of months previously— 
never again to strike without giving proper notice and first submitting 
any grievance they might have to the Directors—and requested them 
to go back to their work. If the men who disobeyed orders thought 
they had any grievance, they could bring the matter before the Direc- 
tors. ‘‘ But the men have been dismissed permanently ’’ was their 
reply ; and when Mr. Harrington informed them that he would con- 
sider them as merely suspended, they said they would go back to work 
if they were at once reinstated, but not otherwise, or words to that 
effect. Mr. Harrington said he could not allow this, whereupon all the 
men left the works. 

The supply of gas then failed almost entirely for afew days; and the 
citizens will remember the enormous inconvenience caused toall classes 
of the community. Strenuous efforts were at once made to cope with 
the difficulty, and fresh, though untrained, hands were secured ; some 
of the clerical and outside staff and the Manager himself taking part 
in the stoking. A partial supply, after a few days, was resumed. 
The carters also went out with the stokers, which added to the difficul- 
ties of the Company, owing to the accumulation of coke, which, at 
that time, could have been sold, owing to the active demand, if it could 
have been delivered. Even now what can be delivered has to go out 
under police escort. 

The strikers picketed the works, and by intimidation and assault so 
frightened the Company's men that several gave up work. It was 
found necessary, therefore, in order to keep the works going, to feed 
and house the men within the works; and even then considerable 
trouble was experienced in getting in food. When the supply of gas 
was nearly normal again, the second largest gasholder at the works was 
totally destroyed ; and as No. 5 (the largest) holder was out of use and 
down for repairs at the time, the situation looked almost hopeless. But 
owing to the ability and the marvellous energy and efforts of the 
Manager, Mr. MacGrath, the work was stillcarriedon. As the destruc- 
tion of the gasholder is to be the subject of litigation, the Directors do 
not make any further reference to it here. 

Since then the Company have done all in their power to keep up an 
ample supply of gas; and they would have no difficulty in doing so, 
were it not for the action of the strikers, who, by the continuous circu- 
lation of inaccurate statements and by intimidation, not only prevent 
many willing hands from giving help, but also so frighten by indirect 
means the men actually at work, that several are forced to leave from 
time to time, which, of course, handicaps the management severely. 
To give some idea of the length to which the strikers have gone, the 
following publications should suffice :— 


Letter of James O'Gorman to the Editor of the ‘‘ Wexford Free Press.”’ 
CORK GAS STRIKE. 


Gas Workers’ Society Room, 
67, South Main Street, Cork, Fune 5, 1901. 


Sir,—Through the columns of your popular journal, I would like to bring 
under the notice of the people of Wexford the great injury their friends are 
doing to the workers of Cork. On the 16th of May a strike took place in the 
Cork Gas-Works, not for an advance of pay or shorter hours, but in sym- 
pathy with four of our men who were wrongly dismissed; and no men 
could be got in Cork to fill our places. But men came from Wexford. 
Now, we would appeal to the men of Wexford who have friends working 
in the Cork Gas-Works, to ask their friends to return home and leave this 
dispute come toaclose. The longer these men remain in Cork, the further 
away we will be from settling. I would appeal t6 the workers of Wexford 
to think on what their own people have suffered. Remember the people 
on the Coolroe Estate, who fought for their homes. Weare doing the same. 
Do not let the name of a Wexford man be held up te reproach in Cork, but 
rather let us look on the men of Wexford as we always did—men ready to 
sacrifice everything for their country’s cause. 

On behalf of the men, 
JAMES O'GORMAN, Secretary. 


Advertisement in Local Papers. 
CORK UNITED TRADES AND LABOUR COUNCIL. 


GAS WORKERS’ STRIKE. 
Mechanics’ Hall, Grattan Street. 


Fellow-Citizens,—In appealing to you for subscriptions to the fund for the 
support of the striking workers, their wives, and children, we think no apology 
is needed. The facts of the case are already before you. We feel confident 
that all honest citizens will come to the rescue of these men in their gallant 
effort to resist the latest exhibition of capitalist aggression. 

Subscriptions may be sent to any of the undersigned :— 

W. CAVE, President. 
C. O'LYHANE, Sec. Strike Committee. 
P. CREEDON, Treasurer. 

Or to any member of the Strike Committee—Messrs. Coates, Donohue, 
Enright, Field, Forde, Hegarty, Havaner, Kelleher, Long, Murphy, Madden, 
M‘Carthy, Nason, O’Mahony, Punch, Twomey. 


Placard Posted Throughout the City. 
CORK UNITED TRADES AND LABOUR COUNCIL. 


GAS WORKERS’ STRIKE. 


A great Public Meeting will be held next Sunday, the 3oth inst., on the 
Grand Parade, at 8 p.m., to hear the case for the workers, to proclaim the 
solidarity of the cause of labour by enlisting the support of all working men 
on their behalf, and to focus public opinion on the serious inconvenience 
and danger already amply demonstrated to exist, arising out of the produc- 
tion of coal gas by incompetent hands. 

Alderman W. Cave, President of the Cork United Trades and Labour 
Council, will preside. 

City bands will attend. 

Working men of Cork assemble in your thousands, and by your presence 
show to the enemies of labour that you are determined to maintain the 
strikers in their effort to resist the encroachments of the home-made 
capitalists. 

Working men, unite ! 
whole world to gain. 


You have nothing to lose but your chains, and the 


C. O’LYHANE, Secretary of the Strike Committee. 
Labor Omnia Vincit, 


. 





There was also a grossly libellous handbill circulated about the 
Manager, Mr. Magrath, respecting his treatment of the outdoor staff, 
to which the Directors take the greatest exception. No complaint of 
bad treatment by him was ever made to the Board by any of the men 
during the many years he was their Manager. Quite the contrary was 
the case. All worked most cordially and well under his direction ; and 
there was never a more just official in charge of men. 

It will be clear to anyone who carefully studies the facts, &c., given 
in these particulars, that there never was, in the history of strikes, a 
more unjustifiable strike than the present one. It should also be added 
that the Company have always treated their employees in a generous 
manner, given them substantial sick allowance, and, in case of death, 
funeral expenses, and help to their families, although the men were 
asked to make no contributions to these objects out of their wages. 

As to the work demanded from the men. In the old retort-houses 
they were supposed to carbonize 2 tons 10 cwt. of coal per man daily ; 
and in the new house, where there was less labour in carting coke, 
2 tons 13 cwt. As a matter of fact, however, the returns for some 
months show that the amount carbonized was considerably less ; yet 
the men were paid as if they had worked the full quantity—another 
instance of the liberality of the management. 

It must be mentioned that the men questioned the accuracy of the 
Company’s ‘weighing, whereupon Mr. Magrath, the Manager, offered 
to pay the wages of a man of their own selection to check the weights 
at the scales ; but they refused the offer. The bond fides of this conten- 
tion of the men can now be judged. 7 

The Directors think that the main points in the history of the strike 
have now been fully set forth ; and it only remains to refer to the efforts 
made by some prominent citizens to effect a settlement. Several inter- 
views took place with this object. The men express their willingness 
to come back in a body on the same terms as they enjoyed before they 
went out on strike, admitting thereby that they have no grievance to 
complain of ; but they demand that all the new hands taken in by the 
Company during the emergency should be first dismissed. As the 
Directors promised to give permanent employment to all who came to 
their assistance in their difficulty, as long as they gave satisfaction, 
they cannot, of course, entertain such a demand ; nor could they ever 
hope to obtain help again if they now broke faith. The Directors con- 
sider that the majority of the men were led astray by a small number, 
and would act ina reasonable manner if again employed ; and there- 
fore they are willing, and have already so stated, to consider favour- 
ably individual applications for work as vacanciesarise. The Directors 
informed the Lord Mayor and Mr. Dunn last week that they would take 
on twenty suitable men at once, and twenty more in a month, in 
this way. 

In conclusion, the Directors have to express their thanks to con- 
sumers for their indulgence in the Company’s difficulties, which, they 
think, this statement will show were of no ordinary kind, and for which 
they were in no way responsible ; and they hope for a continuance of 
their kindness as long as the difficulties continue. 


a, 
— 


INTENSIFIED GAS LIGHTING AT HERNE BAY. 





Herne Bay means to take front rank among fashionable watering- 
places, for as one (and not the least) of the many improvements made 
at this now popular seaside resort has to be recorded the first installa- 


tion of any magnitude along the coast of intensified gas lighting ; the 
promenade being last week illuminated by forty of the Welsbach 
Company’s shadowless lanterns, fitted with their self intensifying Kern 
burners, giving a light of 300 candles each. These lamps are placed 


40 yards apart along the promenade, which is about 14 miles long, 


while along the gardens and at the entrance to the pier five extra 
lamps are fixed, each fitted with three burners, and giving a light of 
goo candles. Great interest is being taken by the visitors in this 
improvement, for it has converted the handsome promenade into a 
brilliantly illuminated walk, and has thrown the few electric lamps on 
the pier quite intothe shade. Much credit isdue to Mr. C. V. Bennett, 
the Engineer and Manager of the Herne Bay Gas Company, for the 
successful carrying out of the installation, for which he has laid a 
special main from the works to the sea-front to supply the new lamps, 
conveying gas at a uniform pressure of 35-1oths. The system was 
adopted on the advice of Mr. Henry Woodall, of the firm of Messrs. 
Corbet Woodall and Son. 


— 


RHYMNEY GAS AND WATER WORKS ARBITRATION. 


The Award. 

Mr. Charles Hawksley has given his award in the arbitration 
between the Rhymney and Aber Valley Gas and Water Company and 
the Rhymney Iron Company, Limited, which was held in London in 
January and February last, to determine the price to be paid by the 


Gas and Water Company to the Iron Company for that portion of their 
works and property which was used for the supply of water for 
domestic purposes ; the Company having obtained compulsory power 
toacquirethis. The Umpire awards thesum of £11,197 as the amount 
of purchase money, to be paid to the Rhymney Iron Company by the 
Company, on the understanding that the rent payable in respect of the 
Iron Company’s leasehold interests is {25 per annum. 


_ — 
~~ —" 


The Barnsley Town Council last Tuesday confirmed the purchase, 
in addition to the existing agreement, from the Dewsbury and Heck- 
mondwike Water Board of 400,000 gallons of water daily, for roo days, 
at 74d. per rooo gallons. 

At the first meeting of the Aspatria, Silloth, and District Water 
Board last Wednesday, Mr. W. Williamson was elected Chairman, and 
Messrs. Pickering and Crompton, Whitehaven, were appointed Engi- 
neers to carry out the works, at an inclusive fee of £1400, which, with 
the parliamentary expenses, will bring their charges up to £1800, 
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PROJECTED LARGE GAS-WORKS EXTENSIONS AT 


LEICESTER. 


At a Special Meeting of the Leicester Town Council last Tuesday, 
the Gas and Electric Lighting Committee recommended—in view of 
the increasing consumption of gas (which had advanced since 1878 by 
no less than 1,212,345,000 cubic feet, or 234 per cent.), and as the En- 
gineer (Mr. Alfred Colson) estimates that at the present rate of increase 
new works will be needed in about five years, and as it would require 
from twelve to eighteen months to design these and prepare the neces- 
sary drawings, specifications, &c., and their erection will take three 
years at least—the purchase as a suitable site for new works of 121 
acres (approximately) of land situate in the parish of South Thur- 
maston, abutting on the Midland Railway, at £150 per acre. 

The Mayor (Alderman Lennard), in moving the adoption of the re- 
commendation, said the questfon as to whether the growth of the town 
and the demand for gas would continue was one they could not answer 
with certainty ; but looking at the trades, the past of Leicester, and 
the tendency of large towns to grow, he thought they were safe in pro- 
viding for a largely-developed Leicester of the future. As to whether 
the demand for gas would increase he felt more certain. They had 
the electric light, he knew, but the Gas Department had never ceased 
to grow since the introduction of the electric light. One did not inter- 
fere with the other. Seeing that they had to extend their works, the 
Committee had to consider in what direction that was possible. They 
could not grow at Aylestone. He felt he could draw on the confidence 
of the Gas Committee to act on his own judgment and secure a site. 
He afterwards told his Committee about it; and they had endorsed 
the step he had taken. The price at which he bought the land was 
£150 per acre. He took the precaution to get a valuation of the site ; 
and he was pleased to say that the amount confirmed him in his judg- 
ment of the value of the land—the valuer placing it at a great deal more 
than they were asked to pay for it. 

Mr. Epwarops seconded the resolution. 

Alderman MARSHALL criticized the motion at length. He admitted 
that no one could be more safely trusted than the Mayor to gauge the 
probable extension of the Gas Department ; and if this purchase of land 
were recommended from that standpoint only, and with figures to justify 
it, he (Alderman Marshall) should vote for it. But in its present form, 
and with the arguments which the Mayor had put forward, he should 
feel himself compelled to vote against it. 

Alderman Woop supported the Gas Committee’s recommendation, 
and thought it one of the best that had been put before the Council for 
many years. 

Mr. YEARBy said the Council ought to have further time for con- 
sidering this matter before it was put to the vote. He objected’on 
principle to Chairmen of Committees purchasing land and then coming 
to ask the Council’s approval, unless the purchase were provisional. 

The discussion was carried to considerable length; but in the end 
the motion was passed without opposition. 


- — 


DISASTROUS GAS EXPLOSION IN EDINBURGH. 


Loss of Five Lives. 


As will have been seen from our ‘‘ Notes from Scotland ’’ last week, a 
disastrous explosion of gas occurred in Tod's Mills, Stockbridge, Edin- 


burgh, on July 16, resulting in the deaths of five men. The subject is 
again referred to in the ‘‘ Notes’’ to-day, having been the subject of con- 
versation at a meeting of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commission 
on the 2gth ult. In addition to this, an official inquiry under the Fatal 
Accidents Inquiry (Scotland) Act, 1895, was held by Sheriff Ruther- 
furd and a Jury in Edinburgh, last Friday, at which evidence was ad- 
duced which throws further light on the cause of the accident. 

Mr. William Tod, one of the partners in the firm, said that about six 
years ago they introduced a gas-engine for the purpose of driving a 
flour-hoist ; but in May last they substituted two electric motors for it. 
As amatter of convenience, the gas-engine was allowed to remain on 
the premises till about the middle of July. On Tuesday, the 16th, Mr. 
Stewart, the purchaser of the engine, sent mento remove it. Witness 
was standing in the room of the office, and all at once two violent ex- 
plosions occurred, the floor of the office heaved upwards, and then he 
heard a great crash of glass. He ran down to the yard, opened the 
mill door, and found the mill on fire. He saw the men who had been 
injured coming out all bleeding. This was at about half-past twelve 
o'clock. The Fire Brigade was called, but the premises were almost 
completely burned. There had previously been no trouble with the 
engine, and the only reason for its removal was that electricity was 
more modern. The gas-meter was situated 6 or 7 feet away from the 
engine. He was satisfied that the explosion was caused by gas, and 
not by flour dust. The engine could have been removed without 
touching the main pipe at all. 

Mr. Alexander Dodds, a partner of Mr. Stewart, who had bought the 
engine, said that Muirhead, the foreman, who went with the men to 
do the work, was a man of considerable experience. He was paid 45s. 
a week. Harper, one of the men under Muirhead, after the explosion, 
made the remark to him: ‘‘ This is a terrible business. I cannot 
account for it, unless it was yon dust.’’ Harper, who said that he 
had a cold, and that the dust in the mill made him cough, never men- 
tioned gas. 

Colin George Wilson, a miller in the employment of Messrs. Tod Bros., 
gave evidence that one of the men engaged in the removal of the 
engine asked him for a chisel and a lamp. There was only an 8-candle 
electric lamp in the engine-house, and the man complained that he and 
his comrades could not see. Witness gave the lamp, and went into the 
place, where four or five men were at work. Just before the explosion 
occurred, Mr. Thomson, the mill foreman, asked for a shifting key. 
Witness, along with other three men, was on the floor above. The 
room was filled with flame, and he was knocked down. There was 
not enough flour dust to cause an explosion, When last in the engine- 
house, before the explosion, he did not smell gas. The engine had not | 








been in use for many weeks before. It was he who stopped the gas at 
the meter when last the engine was working. The stopcock must have 
been shut when he was in the place, otherwise he would have smelt 
gas. The workman he had already referred to had some keys and 
chisels, and he expected the shifting key was wanted to use on some of 
the nuts on the engine which the other keys would not fit. 

Mr. John Bennet, of Messrs. Archibald Bennet and Co., engineers, 
St. Leonard Street, Edinburgh, said he had made an examination of 
the engine-room where the disaster occurred, with a view to ascertain- 
ing the cause. The stopcock between the meter and the engine did 
not appear to have been recently opened. Part of the 3-inch service- 
pipe was wanting. This disconnection, in his opinion, had been made 
before the explosion. Immediately it was unscrewed there would have 
been a great rush of gas into the engine-room, which was a scmewhat 
contracted chamber. His explanation of the disaster was that the 
supply-pipe to the meter had been disconnected. For the purpose of 
removing the engine, there was.no need in any way to interfere with 
that connection. Upon the brass coupling between the meter and 
supply-pipe from the main there were two marks, which indicated to 
him that, the screw of the coupling being somewhat stiff, someone had 
started the unscrewing with a hammer and chisel until it could be 
continued with the hand. 

Mr. J. E. Cruickshank, connected with the firm of Crossley Bros., 
Limited, said, as the result of an inspection of the scene of the disaster, 
he formed the opinion that there had been a gas explosion through the 
uncoupling of the pipe from the main tothe meter. The brass coupling 
produced had two marks upon it, which indicated to his mind that 
either the men had not a key to fit it, or that the coupling might have 
been stiff, The meter had been in use for some years, and the men had 
probably procured a hammer and chisel, and forced the coupling 
round. The marks appeared to have been recently made, as the metal 
was quite fresh. The coupling between the engine and the meter had 
been safely removed. He found the stopcock shut. The meter itself 
appeared in good order. There was no reason why the inlet-pipe 
should have been disconnected. 

Mr. Alexander Masterton, Station Manager at the Edinburgh Corpora- 
tion Gas-Works, said he found the meter to all appearance in good 
order, and the stopcock was all right. He noticed that part of the 
service-pipe leading into the meter was wanting. It appeared to him 
to have been burnt away. The coupling belonged to the Gas Com- 
missioners, and nobody had a right to interfere with it without com- 
municating with the Gas Commissioners. He had no communication 
from anyone asking liberty to sever the connection with the inlet-pipe. 
It was the rule, when gas-engines were to be removed, to send word to 
the Commissioners to have the gas shut off at the main. It wasa 
very necessary proceeding, notwithstanding the stopcock at the meter 
might be shut off. Supposing it was perfectly tight, there would be no 
danger in disconnecting the pipe from the outlet of the meter with the 
gas-engine. The Commissioners had no jurisdiction over that, and 
parties could do it on their own responsibility. In Edinburgh, 
Leith, and Portobello there were 497 gas-engines ; and, so far as he 
was aware, there had never been an explosion before. 

Sheriff RUTHERFURD said he thought the Jury must come to the con- 
clusion that the explosion was due to the fact that the pipe communi- 
cating between the meter and the main had somehow become opened. 
He suggested that their verdict should be to the effect that the deceased 
were injured by an explosion due to a great escape of gas from a pipe 
connecting the meter with the main, and that the cause of death was 
shock consequent on burning by the explosion of gas. 

The Jury adopted this verdict. 


-_ — 


— 





—— 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING NOTES. 


The Lancaster Town Council have given authority for the extension 
of the electricity works at a total cost of £22,232. 

The Electricity Committee of the Manchester Corporation have come 
to the conclusion that the price of the current must be raised 4d. per 
unit all round ; and they will recommend the Council accordingly. 

The Tonbridge District Council have received the sanction of the 
Local Government Board to a loan of £20,400 for electricity supply 
works; the term of repayment to extend over a period of 25 years. 
Tenders for the works, amounting to £17,374, have been accepted. 

The Gas and Electricity Committee of the Leicester Town Council 
report that the total output of electricity from the central station for the 
half year ending June 30 last was 641,650 units, as against 489,055 units 
in the corresponding period of last year; being an increase of 152,595 
units, or 31°20 per cent. 

The Borough Accountant of Wakefield has issued his annual abstract 
of accounts. It includes the figures referring to the Electric Lighting 
Department for the year to March 31 last. The income is given as 
£4198, and the expenditure as £3735—-showing a balance of £463. 
The expenditure covered the payment of £1773 sinking fund and in- 
terest. The sale of current represented 18,962 units at 6d., 183,212 
units at 44d., and 697 units at 3d. 

The members of the Birmingham City Council had before them last 
Wednesday a proposal by the Electric Lighting Committee that the 
Finance Committee should be instructed to borrow £128,890 for a new 
generating station on a site acquired for the purpose in Summer Lane, 
and also £75,000 for the laying of new mains, with subsidiary stations, 
in outlying districts. The new station is required both for tramway 
and general lighting purposes. In moving the adoption of the pro- 
position, it was mentioned by Mr. Johnstone that the Committee would, 
within the next few years, have to ask the sanction of the Council to the 
borrowing of a total of £239,200. In the discussion, objection was 
taken to the site for the station, and to the report itself on the ground 
that it was exceedingly crude. One member had not much confidence 
in the Committee, because in May last the Council were told they 
were going to spend £6200 in laying new mains, whereas they had 
spent £9349. If this was a sample of the way the Committee’s 
estimates were going to be exceeded, the Council, it was contended, 
could not place much reliance on the figures before them. However, 
the recommendation was carried by 36 votes toyz, The Council also 
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sanctioned, after a short explanation, an instruction to the Finance 
Committee to borrow £65,084, the amount expended on the electric 
supply undertaking in excess of the authorized capital. This included 
£23,000 for the purchase of the Summer Lane site, £20,000 for plant 
and machinery in Water Street, and £15,000 for engines, boilers, and 
dynamos which had been ordered to meet present demands. 

There is a deficiency on the accounts of the Bristol Corporation Elec- 
tricity Department for the year ending March 25 last, and the Com- 
mittee do not anticipate any material improvement this year. The 
number of consumers on March 25 was 1507; being an increase of 292 
during the year. The total connections to the mains are equivalent to 
119,615 30-watt lamps (as compared with 91,117 at the corresponding 
period of last year) made up as follows : 9389 taking energy at the power 
rate, 104,985 taking energy at the lighting rate, and 5241 representing 
the public street lighting. This is anaggregate increase equivalent to 
28,498 gun as follows: Power connections, 6619 ; private lighting, 
21,799; public lighting, 80—the increase in private lighting alone ex- 
ceeding the total additions of any previous year. The number of units 
sold was 2,191,559; being an increase of 379,048. The use of electric 
motive power has continued to increase ; and the Committee state that 
they are pleased to find that the sale of current for this purpose has 
more than doubled. The gross receipts amounted to £37,398, and the 
expenditure to {25,726—leaving a gross profit of £11,672 available to- 
wards payment of dividends on stock, interest on loans, and bankers’ 
overdraft, £7327; repayment of money borrowed, £6811; the new 
Avonbank works preliminary expenses, {90—/14,229. The. credit 
balance at the commencement of the year was £3062, which has met 
the deficiency on this year’s working of £2557, and left a balance to 
carry forward to next year’s accounts of £505. The deficiency is at- 
tributable to the largely-increased price of coal (this item alone is said 
to have increased the cost of generation by above £4000), to the interest 
and contribution to the redemption fund for the unremunerative capital 
at Avonbank, amounting to upwards of £900, and to the management 
expenses being high, although less in proportion than last year, on 
account of the salaries of members of the staff engaged almost ex- 
clusively on new works being charged to revenue. The Committee 
think it right to state that they do not anticipate a material improve- 
ment in the net financial result of their trading during the current year, 
as, although the price of coal has been considerably reduced, the unre- 
munerative outlay is being increased, and the advantage of this outlay 
will not be felt until the Avonbank works are in operation. 


_ — 


NEW PUMPING MACHINERY FOR GAINSBOROUGH. 


The new pumping machinery for dealing with the water from the 
recently completed boring at Gainsborough is now well in hand; the 
contract having been placed with Messrs. Combe, Barbour, and Combe, 


of Belfast, in accordance with the recommendation of the Consulting 
Engineer, Mr. Percy Griffith, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S. It may be 
remembered that the Urban District Council called in Mr. Walter 
Hunter, M.Inst.C.E., to report generally upon the tenders received, 
and that he fully supported the advice given by the Council’s Engineer 
in this respect. ‘The amount of the tender was {6150. The engine is 
to be of the vertical compound inverted type, having cylinders 24 and 
40% inches respectively in diameter and 3-feet stroke, operating force- 
pumps fixed immediately below the bed of the engine. The borehole 
pump is to be double acting, with barrels superimposed—that is, of the 
‘*concertina’’ type—driven by steel rocking levers or bell cranks at the 
surface. It will be fixed at the lowest possible depth allowed by the 
borehole tubes—viz., 300 feet ; and, as a test up to 30,000 gallons per 
hour has lowered the water only 100 feet from the surface, it is probable 
that the increased depth will secure an ample reserve of water consider- 
ably in excess of the present requirements of the town. The pumpsare 
of an entirely new design, being an adaptation of Ashley’s patent mul- 
tiple-valve system, which is in use at the Brighton Water-Works and 
elsewhere, and will be made by Messrs. Glenfield and Kennedy, of 
Kilmarnock. The capacity of the new machinery is to be from 40,000 
to 60,000 gallons per hour; the intention being to run in the first in- 
stance only twelve hours a day, which period can be extended as the 
demand for water increases. The duty guaranteed by the Contractors 
is 97,563 foot-pounds in water lifted per pound of steam used in the 
engine ; and Mr. Hunter, in his report, has estimated this to represent 
an annual cost for interest on capital outlay—including the cost of the 
engine-house, calculated at {2000—sinking fund, and fuel, ot £1692 per 
280 million gallons of water (about one year’s consumption) lifted 400 
feet. This works out at 1°48d. per 1000 gallons. A Green's economizer 
is at the same time to be fitted to the existing boilers, and consequently 
the above results, which are based upon an evaporation of only 8 Ibs. 
of water per pound of coal, will, it isexpected, be considerably improved 
upon in actual practice. 





—_— — 
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Rothwell Water Supply.—Colonel W. R. Slack, R.E., recently held 
an inquiry in the Council Chamber, Rothwell, relative to an applica- 
tion by the Urban District Council to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow £9560 for the purposes of water supply, including 
the construction of a reservoir with a capacity of more than 100,000 
gallons. The Clerk (Mr. F. W. Bull) stated that Dr. More, the Medical 
Officer of Health, had urged the great need of an efficient water supply for 
the town ; and the Council had already taken steps, by the acquisition 
of land and water rights, to provideit. Mr. F. Barlow, the Chairman of 
the Council, said a canvas had been made of the town, and it showed 
that there were 336 houses or buildings which had a good supply of 
water, 126 an unfit supply, 136 an insufficient supply, and 297 houses 
and property which had no supply of drinking or flushing water what- 
ever. It was pointed out that 86,000 gallons per day would be required 
for the parish, and a test of the stream proposed to be drawn upon 
showed that it would produce 140,000 gallons. The Inspector said 
that, from the evidence he had heard, he considered it was a very de- 
sirable thing that a water supply for the parish should be hurried on 
as rapidly as possible ; and he would urge upon the Local Government 
Board the importance of the matter, 











THE LONDON WATER BILL. 


The Bill introduced by Sir J. Blundell Maple to ‘‘ vest the under- 
takings of the London Water Companies in a single public authority, 
and for other purposes,’’ was issued by His Majesty’s Printers last 
Tuesday. We were able, in the ‘‘ JourNaL”’ for that day, to give an 
indication of the scope of the measure; but we can now deal more 
fully with its provisions. 

The Bill is prefaced by a memorandum explaining its objects. It is 
in the following terms: ‘‘ This Bill has been drafted with the object of 
meeting the wishes of water consumers who Gesire that the water supply 
of the Metropolis and adjacent districts should be vested in a public 
central authority, and not remain in the hands of eight private Water 
Companies. The holders of all debenture stock and shares in the 
existing Companies to be given the same income as they at present 
receive, in a new water stock to be created under this Bill, and where 
a prospective increased value exists the same to be actuarially provided 
for. All economies of management, better supply, and reduced cost 
of water and service will be for the benefit of the consumers.”’ 

The preamble runs as follows: ‘‘ Whereasit is expedient that the duty 
of supplying water within the area (hereinafter referred to as ‘ the Metro- 
politan water area’) now supplied by the eight Water Companies 
mentioned in the first schedule to this Act (hereinafter referred to as 
‘the scheduled Companies ') be entrusted to a single public authority, 
with the powers and subject to the provisions in this Act contained : 
Be it therefore enacted,’’ &c. The short title is the ‘‘ London Water 
Act, 1gor.’’ 

The Bill is divided into six parts, headed as follows: (I.) Water 
Council; (II.) Transfer to Water Council; (III.) Consideration for 
Transfer ; (IV.) Creation of Water Stock; (V.) Directors, Officers, 
and Servants; (VI.) Miscellaneous, There are altogether 44 clauses 
and three schedules. 

I.—Water Council. 


For the execution of the Act, there is to be established a Council, 
whereof the members are to be a body corporate by the name of the 
London Water Council (in the Act referred to as the Water Council), 
having perpetual succession and a common seal, with power to hold 
lands without any licence in mortmain. The members of the Council, 
exclusive of the Chairman and Vice-Chairman, are to be appointed by 
the undermentioned authorities (in the Act referred to as ‘‘ constituent 
authorities '’) from the members of their own body respectively as fol- 
lows: Sixteen by the London County Council; one by the Common 
Council of the City of London; one by the Council of each of the 
Metropolitan Boroughs; four each by the Councils of the counties of 
Middlesex, Kent, Hertford, Essex, and Surrey; and two each by the 
Conservators of the Rivers Thames and Lea. The appointments are 
to be made by each authority at a meeting to be held within two months 
before Dec. 1 in the year 1902, and in every subsequent third year ; 
and the name of every member appointed shall in the case of the first 
appointment be returned by the Clerk of the constituent authority to 
the Clerk of the London County Council, and in the case of subsequent 
appointments to the Secretary or Clerk of the Water Council. A mem- 
ber ceasing to be a member of the authority which appointed him does 
not on that account cease to be a member of the Council. 

Members are to come into office on the 1st of December next after 
the date of their appointment, and are to hold office for three years. 
A member may resign by sending notice in writing of his resignation 
to the Chairman, Secretary, or Clerk of the Council. A member who 
becomes bankrupt or compounds with his creditors, or becomes lunatic 
or incapable of managing his own affairs, or holds any office or place 
of profit under the Council, save as permitted by the Act, or is con- 
cerned or participates in the profit of any contract entered into by the 
Council, is to cease to be a member thereof, and his office will there- 
upon become vacant, subject to the following exceptions: A member 
shall not vacate his office by reason of being a shareholder in any com- 
pany entering into any contract with the Council, or by reason of being 
interested in any sale or lease of lands or any loan of money to that 
body. Nevertheless, a member is not to be entitled to vote in respect 
of any contract with the Council made by any company in which he is 
a shareholder, or in respect of any question connected therewith, or of 
any such sale, lease, or loan as before mentioned ; and if he does so 
vote, his vote is not to be counted. A member is also to vacate his 
office if he absents himself from all meetings of the Council for six con- 
secutive months, unless the Council resolve that it is expedient that he 
should not vacate his office. A casual vacancy occasioned by death, 
disqualification, resignation, incapacity to act, or otherwise, is to be 
filled within three months after its occurrence by the authority which 
appointed the vacating member; but the person appointed is to hold 
office so long only as the person whose place he takes would have been 
entitled to do so. 

In addition to the ordinary members of the Council, there are to be a 
Chairman and a Vice-Chairman appointed by the Local Government 
Board, and the Council may, if they see fit, appoint from among their 
members a Deputy-Chairman. There is to be paid, out of the revenues 
of the Council, to the Chairman a salary of £3000 per annum, to the 
Vice-Chairman a salary of £1500 per annum, and to the Deputy-Chair- 
man (if any) a salary of {500 perannum. The Chairman, Vice-Chair- 
man, and Deputy-Chairman are to be the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, 
and Deputy-Chairman respectively of the Executive Committee con- 
stituted by the Act. 

The powers and duties of the Council will comprise: The execution 
of the provisions of the Act and of the provisions now in force of the 
Acts and Charters relating to the undertaking of each of the scheduled 
Companies ; the improvement of the water-works of those Companies, 
and the extension, so soon and so far as practicable, of a constant 
supply of water throughout the Metropolitan water area; the making 
and enforcement of bye-laws for the prevention of waste of water; the 
conveyance to, and distribution within, any part of the Metropolitan 
water area of water, without regard to the source whence it is derived ; 
and, generally, the exercise within any part of that area of any powers 
which any of the scheduled Companies could, but for the Act, have 
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exercised within their own district. All the powers of the Council, 
except those relating to borrowing money, levying contributions from 
the constituent authorities, appointing a Deputy-Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, and promoting and opposing Bills in 
Parliament, are to be exercised by an Executive Committee, consisting 
of the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Deputy-Chairman (if any) of the 
Council, and of ten members to be annually appointed at the first meet- 
ing of the Council after the rst of December in each year by and from 
the members of the Council. The members of the Committee are each 
to be paid a salary of £250 per annum ; and any member who is absent 
from more than six consecutive ordinary meetings is to vacate his office, 
unless the Executive Committee resolve that it is expedient that he 
shall not doso. The Committee are to be empowered to appoint Sub- 
Committees from other members of the Council, and may delegate any 
of their powers to them ; but all their acts are to be subject to confir- 
mation by the Committee. 


II.—Transfer to Water Council. 


On and from the appointed day, the undertaking of each of the 
scheduled Companies is, by virtue of the Act, without any conveyance 
or other deed, to be transferred to, and vested in, the Council for all the 
estate and interest therein of each of the Companies respectively ; and 
it is to be held by the Council for the benefit of the inhabitants of the 
Metropolitan water area, and subject to the provisions of the Act. 
Until the appointed day, the Companies are to maintain their works 
in good repair and condition, and continue to carry on business in the 
same manner as hitherto; but they are not to appoint any salaried 
officer, or grant any pension or gratuity to any director, officer, or ser- 
vant, or enter into any contract involving the expenditure of more than 
pete. without the consent in each case of the Local Government 
Board. 

On or before the appoinied day, all books and documents whatsoever 
of each of the Companies are to be transferred to the Council; but it 
shall be lawful for any Company, or any person on their behalf, to 
have access to such books and documents at all reasonable times for 
the purpose of inspecting, copying, or making extracts from them. 

The Companies are to pay all interest accruing due up to the ap- 
pointed day on any debentures, debenture stock, or mortgages issued 
or granted by them; and are to be entitled to pay for the period 
between their last payment of dividends respectively and the appointed 
day such dividends on all ordinary or preference shares or stock as 
they would respectively have been entitled and in a position to pay if 
the Act had not been passed. 

The Companies are to pay, discharge, and satisfy all debts, liabilities, 
and obligations which, in the ordinary course of business, would fall to 
be paid, discharged, or satisfied before the appointed day; and the 
Council are to pay, discharge, and satisfy the bond or mortgage debts 
and all other debts, liabilities, and obligations of the Companies. Any 
debts secured by bond or mortgage on the undertaking or revenue of 
any of the Companies are to be secured in like manner on all the 
property by the Act transferred to the Council, and on the income of 
the Council; and the mortgagee or other person secured shall have 
the same rights and remedies, as nearly as may be, against the 
property and income of any of the Companies as if the Act had not 
been passed. Any question arising between the Council and any of the 
Companies in this respect is to be referred to and determined by a 
single arbitrator, to be appointed, on the application of either party, by 
the President of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

On and from the appointed day, all the provisions of any Act relating 
to the undertaking of any of the Companies are to apply to such 
undertaking in the hands of the Council, in the same way (subject to 
the provisions of the Act) as they would have applied to such under- 
taking in the hands of the Company to which such undertaking pre- 
viously belonged; and the Council are to exercise the same powers, 
have the same rights, and be subject to the same obligations as such 
Company would have had, exercised, and been subject to if the transfer 
of the undertaking to the Council had not taken place. All bye-laws, 
rules, regulations, and scales of water charges made or enforceable by 
any of the Companies are to continue in force until repealed, altered, 
or superseded under the powers conferred by any Act of Parliament. 
It is provided, however, that the charges for water supplied for 
domestic purposes which are actually in force immediately before the 
appointed day are not to be increased without further authority in that 
behalf from Parliament. 


III.—Consideration for Transfer. 


In consideration for the transfer of the undertakings, the Council 
are to issue, without fee or charge, to every holder of debentures or 
debenture stock, of shares or stock bearing a fixed preferential divi- 
dend, of ordinary shares or stock on which the maximum statutory 
dividend was paid for the financial year of the Company next before 
the passing of the Act, and of ordinary shares or stock on which a divi- 
dend at less than the maximum statutory rate was paid for such year, 
an amount of the water stock to be created under the Act sufficient to 
produce the same income .as was produced in each case in such 
financial year, with the addition, in the last case, of such a further 
amount of water stock in respect of prospective increase of dividend 
as may, in default of agreement between the Council and the Com- 
pany before the appointed day, be determined by an arbitrator, to be 
appointed, on the application of either the Council or the Company, 
by the President of the Institution of Civil Engineers. In reckoning 
the income of share or stock holders in the New River Company, no 
account is to be taken of any income received by them from any pro- 
perty which is not by the Act transferred to the Council; and any 
difference arising in this respect between the Council and the Company 
is to be determined by an arbitrator appointed in the manner just 
mentioned. 

IV.—Creation of Water Stock. 


For the purpose of providing the consideration for the transfer of 
the undertakings of the Companies, the Council are forthwith to create 
a sufficient amount of stock, to be called London Consolidated Water 
Stock, bearing interest, payable half yearly, as from the appointed 
day, at the rate of £3 5s. per cent. per annum. If at any time the 


Council have reason to apprehend that theirincome will be insufficient 





to meet the interest on the stock and other payments falling to be made 
out of revenue for the year, they may cause the amount of the defi- 
ciency to be estimated, and may raise that amount by contributions 
from the constituent authorities other than the Conservators of the 
Rivers Thames and Lea. For the purpose of obtaining payment of 
the sums to be contributed by the several contributory authorities, 
the Chairman of the Council is to send to each contributory authority 
a precept for payment of the amount to be contributed by them. The 
precept is to require the contributions to be paid to the Treasurer of 
the Council out of the fund or rate applicable to the general expenses 
of each authority at the time or times appointed by the precept ; 
except that, in the case of a County Council, the precept is to require 
the contributions to be raised as special expenses on the part of the 
county within the Metropolitan water area, and they are to be raised 
accordingly. If the precept of the Council is not complied with, 
two Justices or a Police Magistrate having jurisdiction in the 
area of the authority in default may, on the complaint of the 
Chairman of the Council, issue and send to the Treasurer of the 
authority in default, a warrant requiring him to pay to the Treasurer 
of the Council, besides the sums due under the precept, the additional 
sum mentioned in the warrant; the same being calculated to the pro- 
portion of one shilling to every ten on the sum mentioned in the pre- 
cept. Until payment thereof, the Treasurer of the Council is to have, 
in respect of the warrant, all the powers for recovery which are given 
against a Guardian or Overseer for the recovery of rates and sur- 
charges; and, in addition, the Council may recover the sums due by 
action or other proceedings in any Court of competent jurisdiction 
against the authority in default. If any difference arises concerning 
the precept, it is to be referred to a single arbitrator under the Arbitra- 
tion Act, 1889 ; and that Act is to apply as if the arbitration were pur- 
suant to a submission. 

With a view to supply funds to the Council immediately on their 
entering upon the undertakings of the Companies, and before the 
receipt of their water-rents, and with a view to enable them punctually 
to pay the interest from time to time accruing due on the water stock, 
and generally with a view to enable them to conduct their business on 
favourable terms, the Bank of England may from time to time, on the 
request of the Council, place to their account at the bank such sums 
as the Council may require for carrying on their business, provided 
that the total amount due from the Council to the bank at any one 
time does not exceed £500,000. Thesumsso borrowed and reborrowed 
from the bank are, subject to any charges on the appointed day on the 
undertakings transferred to the Council, and to the interest on the 
water stock, to be a first charge on all the property belonging to the 
Council, and on all water-rents and other income receivable by them. 
Nevertheless, it is to be the duty of the Council to pay all moneys bor- 
rowed in this way, and dll interest thereon, out of the income from 
time to time accruing due to them. 

The Council may, in addition to any other stock authorized by the 
Act to be issued, create and issue in such manner as they think 
expedient, any amount of water stock not exceeding £1,000,000, and 
may apply, for any purposes of their constitution to which capital is 
properly applicable, the moneys arising from the sale of such stock, 
or any part thereof. A trustee, executor, or other person empowered 
to invest money in public stocks or funds or other Government securi- 
ties may, unless specially forbidden, invest the same in water stock. 
The stock is to be transferable and transmissible in the same manner 
as, and be generally subject to the like provisions, mutatis mutandis, 
as stock of the London County Council. It is provided that it shall 
not be necessary to redeem any water stock till the expiration of 
go years from its creation, or to commence any payments into any 
consolidated loans funds for the purposes of such redemption till the 
expiration of five years from the appointed day. 


V.—Directors, Officers, and Servants. 


Every Director of the Companies who is in office and has held office 
for not less than three years on the appointed day, is to be entitled to 
receive, by equal half-yearly payments out of the income of the 
Council, a life annuity equal to his yearly salary or fees on the average 
of such period of three years. All the existing officers of the Com- 
panies are to be transferred to, and become the officers of, the Council ; 
but the Council may abolish any office they may deem unnecessary. 
Any officer required to perform duties which are not analogous, or are 
an unreasonable addition, to those he is discharging, may relinquish 
his office ; and any officer so relinquishing his office, or whose office is 
abolished, is tobe entitled to compensation. Sub-sections 4 and 7 of 
section 81 of the Local Government Act, 1894, are to apply to the 
existing officers affected by the Act ; and the Council may, if they think 
fit, take into account continuous service under any of the Com- 
panies in order to calculate the total period of any officer entitled to 
compensation under the Act. Subject to the provisions of the Act as 
to existing officers and servants, the Council may appoint such others 
as they may require, assign them their duties, and award them their 
salaries. 

V1I.—Miscellaneous. 

The final division of the Bill contains clauses bearing upon the 
accounts of the Council and the audit thereof, the sale of superfluous 
lands and buildings, the promotion of Bills in Parliament, the dissolu- 
tion of the Companies, &c. The accounts are to be made up to such 
day, be kept in such form, and be audited in such manner, as may be 
prescribed by the Local Government Board ; and an abstract of them 
is to be sent to the Board and laid before both Houses of Parliament. 
The portion of the Metropolis Water Act, 1871, which relates to 
accounts (sections 37 to 42) is not to apply to the Council. The 
Council are to be at liberty to sell any buildings or land which they 
may not require for the purposes of the Act; and they are to apply 
the moneys arising from such sale in repayment of borrowed moneys 
or in expenditure properly chargeable to capital. They are to have 
power to introduce Bills authorizing them to raise further moneys, and 
generally to promote and oppose Bills in the interests of the inhabitants 
of the Metropolitan water area; also to institute or defend any action 
or other legal proceedings necessary or proper for the protection of 
those interests. In the definition clause, the word ‘‘ undertaking ’’ is 
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explained to mean, in the case of any of the Companies, ‘‘all such 
property real and personal, including cash balances, reserve funds, in- 
vestments, and all other interests and rights in, to, and out of the-pro- 
perty, real and personal, and obligations and things in action, as may 
be in the ion of the Company, or belonging to them immediately 
before the appointed day.’’ It is provided, however, that, in the case 
of the New River Company, the undertaking of that Company is not to 
include any landed estate, houses, or property not directly used for or 
connected with their water supply. The ‘‘ appointed day ’’ means the 
1st of January, 1903, or such other day as may, on the application of 
the London County Council, be fixed by the Local Government Board ; 
and different days may be so fixed for different purposes and different 
provisions of the Act. 


The first schedule to the Bill consists of the names of the eight 
Metropolitan Water Companies ; the second deals with the meetings 
and proceedings of the Council ; and the third consists of the rules laid 
down for auditing the accounts. 


= 


PORTSMOUTH CORPORATION AND THE WATER-WORKS. 





Decision to Purchase. 


At the Meeting of the Portsmouth Town Council last Tuesday, the 
proposal for the purchase of the undertaking of the Portsmouth Water 
Company, which had been before the Council at a meeting held on the 


15th ult. (ante, p. 228), was again under consideration. It may be 
remembered that a Committee entrusted with the matter had presented 
a report thereon, which was withdrawn to allow time for further reflec- 
tion, in view of the importance of the question at issue. The report 
was again presented. Purchase was proposed to be effected by the 
creation of Corporation stock sufficient to pay the dividends payable at 
the time of the undertaking being acquired. The Corporation to agree 
to pay all the costs, nine years’ fees to Directors and Auditors, and 
create stock to pay off debentures. It is estimated that nearly 
£1,250,000 of stock will have to be created; and the annual charge 
required to meet this will be £42,o00—the period for the repayment of 
the loan being 80 years. The Committee estimated that, though the 
income available would not apparently at first be sufficient to provide 
for the full sum required, including the redemption, as there was a 
balance on the revenue account of about £11,000, this would cover all 
deficiencies at the commencement. 

Mr. H. R. Pink resumed the debate. He said the figures he sub- 
mitted at the previous meeting were absolutely correct; and, taking 
everything into consideration, if the purchase was effected, there would 
really be no loss whatever. Of course, there were two great facts to 
be borne in mind. The figures he gave were based upon the town 
increasing at the same ratio in the next ten years as it had grown during 
the past decade. Then the figures had also been arranged upon the 





possible increase in the maintenance of £80,000, and an addition to the 
capital charge of not less than £10,000. So that the only question was 
as to whether the Council were prepared to risk the borough increasing 
in the same ratio as it had done, and therefore purchase, or whether 
they would throw up the whole matter once for all; for he honestly 
believed this would be the last opportunity the Council would have 
of acquiring the undertaking. The amount of capital raised since 
1898, when the question of purchase was last before them, was 
£80,000. This had been obtained at 5 per cent., so that really 
the position of affairs was now exactly as it was in that year. 
At the previous meeting, certain questions were submitted to which 
the Committee were directed to obtain replies. This they had done. 
Having dealt in detail with objections which had been raised to the 
scheme, Mr. Pink said the question resolved itself into this: Had the 
Corporation sufficient confidence in the power of the borough to so 
increase that its revenue would practically increase at the rate of £2000 
a year for seven years? If they had, and were willing to take the risk, 
then there would be no harm in the purchase. It was only fair to say 
that he had inquired of the Clerk to the School Board, who had told 
him that the number of places required for scholars was practically 
not one more than it was six years ago; thus showing that there had 
been no expansion in the growth of the town. It was also a fact that 
the increase in the population, as shown by the late census, had not 
been so large as was anticipated. In conclusion, he said a hint had 
been thrown out that the Company’s works could be obtained at 
a much lower figure than had been contemplated, but this would be by 
spoliation ; and he did not think the Council would agree to that. If 
a {10 share was worth £30, they ought to pay for it at that rate. 

Mr. Evans pleaded for careful and prolonged consideration of the 
matter. He contended that the only people who would make a good 
bargain by it were the shareholders of the Company, who were chang- 
ing an uncertainty for a certainty. The only thing the Corporation 
would gain would be the control of the undertaking ; and he did not 
think this was worth the price asked. The policy for the Council to 
follow was to ensure a hold over the Company in order to secure a 
good service. 

Mr. STosieE followed, and expressed the opinion that the Company, 
notwithstanding all that had been said to the contrary, would always 
be ready to sell. There was, therefore, no need for the Council to 
hurry themselves. 

Mr. MurtTouGH spoke strongly in favour of the proposal. 

Mr. Foster remarked that the great question was one of price. It 
had been well said that the shareholders of the Company were chang- 
ing an uncertainty for a certainty. The speaker might have gone 
further, and said that while the shareholders had everything to gain 
and nothing to lose, the ratepayers had nothing to gain and every- 
thing to lose. The charges for water were not to be reduced, and the 
consumers could not have a better supply than they had at the present 
time, He declared that the ratepayers had no possible chance of 
gaining anything, and the Council, as representatives of the ratepayers, 
would have extra work cast upon them. Then the life of the mains 
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was a serious point to be considered, for would they not be worn out 
long before the 80 years had expired? The life of the mains and 
reservoirs, which had already been in use for a number of years, seemed 
to him to be one of the fatal objections to the purchase of the water- 
works; and he pointed out that in case of purchase the Corporation 
had not a single penny coming to them under the scheme to meet 
emergencies and contingencies. 

Sir W. Pink admitted that the Council proposed to give a large sum 
of money for the water undertaking ; butit was to be paid for a splendid 
property. He supported the proposal to buy on the ground that water 
was a necessary of life. The cost of the works must inevitably rise, and 
it was therefore advisable to buy as quickly as possible. He was con- 
fident the Council had sufficient ability to carry on the work. 

Mr. PaLtn contended that the basis of the scheme was far too ex- 
travagant, aid advocated a Bill being promoted to enable the purchase 
to be effected on different lines. 

Mr. W. T. Dittman, referring to the suggestion that the water- 
works should be purchased by arbitration under an Act of Parliament, 
said that when the tramway question was in its infancy they had an 
opportunity of acquiring the tramways on the Directors’ terms. There 
was not a man in the Council who did not now regret not having 
accepted those terms. Under these circumstances, they could throw 
to the wind all suggestion as to arbitration. Those members who 
could carry their minds back for twenty years would remember that the 
purchase of the water-works could then have been effected for a million 
sterling. But the same arguments were used thenasnow. They were 
told to look at the great risks. Had their predecessors taken the risks 
twenty years ago, they would have had the Company’s undertaking, 
and been in the receipt of a large profit for the relief of the rates. He 
was quite sure they had sufficient ability in the Council to manage the 
undertaking. 

Mr. PINK, in reply, said the assumption was that the Council were 
going to run this concern for a profit. His idea was that no water under- 
taking should be carried on for profit, but that the charges should 
be reduced from the profits. A main would have to be laid to the 
Dockyard, but the extra amount of water the Government used would 
cover the annual expenses. 

The Council then divided on an amendment for postponing the con- 
sideration of the matter until after the Council had re-arranged the 
formation of the Committees ; and the result was that the amendment 
was lost by 25 votes tog. A vote was then taken on the motion for 
adopting the Committee’s report, when the purchase scheme was 
adopted by 23 votes to 12. 


-_ — 
aol —<—— 





Blaydon and‘District Water Supply.—A Local Government Board 
inquiry was held at Blaydon last Tuesday regarding an application by 
the District Council for permission to borrow £3400 for works of water 
supply. Evidence was laid before the Inspector to show that the dis- 
tricts covered by the scheme were Winlaton, with a population of 
3500 ; High Thornley, too ; Barlow, 500; and Spen, 1600. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 


The explosion at Tod’s Mills, in Stockbridge, Edinburgh, to which I 
referred last week, formed the leading topic of conversation at the 
meeting of the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commission on Monday. 
Mr. R. Menzies said he wished to learn whether, before the removal 
of the gas-engine was commenced, Mr. Herring, or his department, 
received notice from the engineers that it was to be removed, so 
that the gas at the main should be turned off; when notice that an 
explosion had taken place was given at the gas office; and also whether 
Mr. Herring had examined into the cause of the explosion, and if he 
had any report to make in the public interest. Bailie Waterston 
quite agreed with Mr. Menzies; but he doubted whether it was wise, 
until a judicial inquiry had been made, that the Engineer should give 
his opinion as to the explosion. Sir Andrew M‘Donald, who presided, 
said the matter was wholly a gas question—the thing they were 
interested in. Mr. Herring replied that notice of the explosion was 
received by telephone message from the Central Police Office at 
12.45 p.m. The necessary instructions were immediately despatched 
for the turning off of the gas at the valve beneath the pavement in the 
street. They did not receive any notice of the intention of the parties 
to remove the engine. He visited the scene of the accident, accom- 
panied by the Convener of the Works Committee (Mr. Purves). On 
entering the engine-room, he examined the meter, and found that the 
inlet coupling on it had been disconnected. This, no doubt, permitted 
gas to escape, in consequence of the valve in the street not having been 
turned off. He thought it only right to remark that the pipe ought not to 
have been uncoupled by anybody except the Gas Commissioners’ work- 
men ; and, further, that, under the Gas-Works Clauses Acts, parties in- 
terfering with gas-meter connections rendered themselves liable to prose- 
cution. Had they had intimation of the necessity of the coupling at the 
inlet of the meter being disconnected, they would, in the first place, have 
turned the gas off at the valve in the street, before interfering with any of 
the pipes within the building. Ifthey had been informed that the gas- 
engine was to be removed, they would have sent a man to examine the 
place, and to see whether it was necessary to disconnect the coupling at 
the meter. Asa matter of fact, it was not necessary, and if it had not been 
done, there would have been no explosion. The engine was supplied 
by a 3-inch pipe. He could not say if it had been laid specially to the 
engine. There might have been some lights taken off it; but the mill 
was lighted by electricity. The gas was turned off by the cock at the 
inlet to the meter; but the coupling beside the cock—between it and 
the street—was disconnected. Bailie Waterston thought it right to say 
that, when the message came to the City Chambers, he (the Magis- 
trate present) made his way as quickly as possible to the place; and 
when he arrived he found the gas people on the spot, doing their utmost 
while the injured people were being removed. It wascreditable to both 
the gas and the water people that he should be able to say nothing was 
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lost through their action. Mr. Purves thought the public should be 
impressed with the fact that it was their bounden duty, if there was 
anything to be done about a gas-meter or the inlet-pipes to it, to com- 
municate with the Gas Commissioners. Everyone had notice to the 
effect that no meter should be removed or disconnected except by the 
servants of the Commissioners. Even in the removal of a 4 or 6 light 
meter there was some danger; and it ought to be done by people 
who were daily accustomed to such work. The Chairman said he had 
no doubt the question and answer would do good, in warning people 
against doing as had been done here. 


The best of all warnings is, of course, the death of five men as the 


result of this untoward incident. Comment must be very sparing as 
yet, because judicial proceedings are being taken; but I shall not be 
transgressing even the unwritten code of moral jurisprudence, if I state 
that the unfortunate man who undid the coupling did not put himself 
to the trouble to procure an appropriate tool wherewith to unscrew it, 
but cut the coupling by means ofa hammer and chisel. Who gave him 
the order (if he received any) to undo the coupling, cannot be ascer- 
tained now ; for heand all the others who were working upon the engine 
are dead. The work was done with a haste—and therefore rashness— 
which is unaccountable. Some are at a loss to understand how the 
men did not notice the smell of gas when it began toescape. In regard 
to this, Mr. Herring points out that there is always a smell of gas when 
old gas plant is opened up, and it would only take a minute or two for 
a 3-inch pipe, at full day pressure, to produce an explosive mixture. 

In accordance with the provisions of the statute passed by Lord Ad- 
vocate Balfour (now Lord Justice-General of Scotland), providing for 
the equivalent of coroners’ inquests being held in Scotland, an inquiry 
took place before Sheriff Rutherfurd and a Jury in Edinburgh yester- 
day. It was the hope of the parties who promoted the Act of Parlia- 
ment that at these inquiries information might be obtained which would 
enable liability to be fixed upon the person who might be responsible 
for the accident ; but the gentlemen who hold the offices of Sheriff have 
done their best to prevent this, and have confined the inquiries into the 
facts which could be spoken to, and the verdicts into colourless con- 
clusions which neither condemn nor exonerate anybody. In this in- 
stance, the evidence isinteresting. The verdict is of no use to anyone; 
and the cost and trouble of the inquiry might have beensaved. I pre- 


sume that a coroner’s jury would have added a clause to the effect that ; 


the escape of gas was due to the culpable conduct of one of the workmen 
in uncoupling the service-pipe from the meter, but that there was no 
evidence as to who did it, who directed it to be done, or for what pur- 
pose it was done. 

The Commissioners adopted a recommendation by the Works Com- 
mittee, arrived at after consideration of a report by Mr. Herring, to 
embark upon the manufacture of briquettes from coke dust at the 
Granton works. These works are now yielding a revenue, as the Com- 
mittee have just sold 50 tons of sulphate of ammonia which was manu- 
factured at them. 

The Finance and Law Committee, having considered the abstract 
of the accounts of the Commission for the year ending May 15, found 





them to be correct, and recommended the Commissioners to allow 
and certify them, and to set apart for the annuities sinking fund and 
the mortgage sinking fund the minimum contributions, amounting 
to £10,402 11s. 6d., and carry forward to next year the balance of 
£64to. In the contributions to sinking funds there is included nothing 
in respect of the money expended on the Granton works ; such con- 
tribution being suspended for this year, in terms of the Commissioners’ 
Act of 1898. Bailie Manclark, of Leith, the Convener of the Com- 
mittee, in moving the adoption of the recommendation, pointed out 
that the revenue during the year showed an increase of £24,319. The 
larger part of this increase was, of course, due to their having raised 
the price of gas by 4d. per 1000 cubic feet in October-November last. 
The increased price, on the whole year, only amoun etd to 23d. per 
1000 cubic feet. They would not have a full twelve nonths of the in- 
creased price till October next. Therefore, he thought, the position 
they were in was very satisfactory. The recommendation was adopted, 
the accounts were signed by the Treasurer (Mr. J. S. Gibb), and the 
Auditor (Mr. H. Kenward Shiells) was re-elected. Thus did the Com- 
missioners part with a year which, of necessity, would have been a 
critical one in their existence, which was rendered more so by the rise 
in the price of coal, and which they have credit in engineering them- 
selves through in the way they did. ~ 

Mr. W. M‘Crae, Engineer and Manager of the Dundee Gas-Works, 
has reported to the Gas Committee that the Contractor for the north 
half of the new retort-house and coal-store was 27 weeks beyond the 
contract time; that the Contractor for the south half was 41 weeks late 
with his contract ; and that the Contractor for the new chimneys was 
29 weeks late with the first one, which was completed on May 30 last. 
The penalty in each case is at the rate of £20 per week. The Com- 
mittee resolved that in one instance a claim should be made, and in- 
structed the Clerk to put itin force. The Contractor selected was Mr. 
W. Anderson, who erected the chimneys. The recommendation ofthe 
Committee came up at a meeting of the Town Council on Thursday. 
Mr. Quirk thought they should hear the Contractor’s defence before 
fining him {20a week. Mr. High said they had spent {100,000 upon 


‘the gas-works, and were getting nothing for it. Owing to his delay, 


Mr. Anderson had made himself liable in penalties aggregating to 
£1940. What was the use of their entering into contracts, unless they 
were to be rigidly carried out? They were losing {150 a week upon 
the carbonizing of the coal in the gas-works, in consequence of the con- 
tracts not having been fulfilled. Treasurer Ritchie-moved that the re- 
commendation be agreed to. He said the Contractor’s defence would 
be learned when the claim was made upon him ; and that they had not 
expended half the sum mentioned by Mr. High. The recommendation 
was adopted by 23 votes to 5. This looks like the beginning of a long 
and costly litigation, which is quite in keeping with the traditions of 
Dundee municipal life. Their method of acquiring the gas undertakings 
was a most expensive one ; and they had a protracted litigation over the 
construction of the Lintrathen water-works. 

The accounts of the Greenock Corporation Gas Department for the 
past year have been issued. They are not good reading. There isa 
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deficit on the twelve months’ working of £2311. At this time last year, 
a deficit of £2606 was reported ; and it was then resolved to raise the 
price of gas from 2s. 11d. to 3s. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. The extra 5d. 
did not suffice for the working of the undertaking, but left a large 
balance on the wrong side. The debit balance is now nearly £5000. 
The accounts were submitted to the Gas Committee on Tuesday, and 
were retained by the Committee for further consideration before being 
reported to the Town Council. Last year there was the same trouble 
over the accounts ; and it was not till the third week of September that 
they were adopted. It was then stated that the debit balance began in 
1899, when it amounted to £456; and that the cause of the big deficit 
a year ago was the shortness of retort power in the works, in conse- 
quence of which it was necessary to buy dear cannel, to enable the gas 
supply to be kept up. Mr. W. Ewing was appointed Manager of the 
works in October, taking up his duties in November. By that time the 
coal contracts had been let, and the estimates fixed. He cannot, there- 
fore, be held accountable for the deficit which has again arisen. 

Among the gas managers to whom credit must be given for foresight 
is Mr. Robert Muir, of the Galston Gas Company. Large extensions 
to his works have just been completed, after his own plans and largely 
by his own workmen. The retort-house has been extended till it is now 
four times the size it was; and ample coal storage has been provided 
under the same roof. The plant has been brought up to date by the 
addition of a combined engine and exhauster and a Holmes patent 
scrubber. The new plant was started, at a little ceremony about a 
month ago, by Mr. ey Hendrie, the Chairman of the Company, who, 
in the course of a short address, said that within the last four years the 
Company had doubled their coal bill, while their revenue from gas had 
only increased by one-fourth. This showed that the profitable working 
of such concerns was much more difficult than it used to be. Mr. 
Hendrie paid a warm tribute to Mr. Muir’s abilities as a Manager ; 
and afterwards, when refreshments were served to the company, Mr, 
Muir’s health was cordially pledged. 

The annual meeting of’the Airdrie and Coatbridge Water Company 
was held on Tuesday last. It was reported that on Jan. 9 notice was 
received from the Airdrie, Coatbridge, and District Water Trust, which 
was created by statute in 1900, of their intention to purchase the Com- 
pany’s undertaking, and offering £315,000 as the price—this sum being 
based on 28 years’ purchase of the ordinary and 30 years’ purchase of 
the preference shares. The Directors of the Company had since been 
advised to ask £460,000. The Water Trust have intimated that they 
were not inclined to pay this sum; and preparations are being made 
for arbitration. The usual dividends were declared. 


i aa 





According to the tabulated statistics given by ‘‘ The Times’’ of the 
capital created during the first half of the present year, it appears that 
the total, exclusive of the extraordinary issue of £60,000,000 in Consols, 
was £37,781,412, against £44,156,075 in 1900, or £6,374,663 less. Of 
course, the figures for last year do not include the War Loan. 





CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


LONDON, Aug. 3. 

Tar Products.—There is little or no business to report ; matters being 
generally dull owing to the approaching holidays. In go per cent. 
benzol, business is reported at 94d. for shipment at out-ports during 
August; but an offer of 11d. for all next year was declined by one of 
the largest London refiners. 50-90 per cent. remains without interest. 
There are sellers at gd. at out-ports in the North of England ; but con- 
sumers do not appear at all anxious to purchase. Solvent continues 
very dull, especially in the North, where sales are reported at very 
low prices. In anthracene there is really nothing to report. It is not 
likely that any improvement will take place this year, as consumers 
decline to consider offers. In crude carbolic, the depression continues, 
and crystals are still being offered by dealers at 7#d. for August- 
December. Makers, however, do not quote less than 8d. in any 
position. Business has been done in 60's crude at 2s. 1d. prompt 
shipment. But the Continental demand has decidedly fallen off; and 
for forward delivery lower prices will have to be accepted. Pitch 
continues firm ; and the demand from South Wales is good, especially 
for prompt delivery. Tar oils are decidedly quiet in both the North 
and Midlands, though values are still maintained in London. The 
competition for tar continues rather strong ; and the prices lately paid 
will certainly turn out unfavourably for the distillers unless the value 
of products improves all round. 

The average values obtaining during the week are: Tar, 14s. 6d. to 
18s. Pitch, east coast, 30s. 6d. to 31s.; west coast, 28s. to 28s. 6d. 
Benzols, 90’s, 9}d. to 9$d.; 50’s, 9d. Toluol, ro§d. Crude naphtha, 
43d. Solvent naphtha, 1s. Heavy naphtha, 1od. to 11d. Creosote, 
14d. to 18d. Heavy oils, 24d. Carbolic acid, 60's, 2s. 1d. Naphtha- 
lene, 6os. to 70s. ; salts, 30s. to gos. Anthracene, ‘‘ A,’’ 2}d. to 24d. ; 
‘¢B,’’ nominal. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market is certainly firm, with an upward 
tendency. The Gaslight and Coke Company have evidently made 
considerable sales at £10 15s. ; and in all probability their price will 
be £10 17s. 6d. next week. As regards Leith, there are now sellers 
at {10 12s. 6d. for prompt; but makers decline to quote forward, 
believing in higher prices. As regards Hull, a little business has been 
done at £10 10s. for prompt shipment. As to Liverpool, there is 
a very good demand for shipment towards the end of August; but 
makers are not anxious to offer for this period, generally believing in 
higher prices. 


_ — 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 





Lancashire Coal Trade.—As collieries have now got into the month 
of August without any further official reduction in the list basis rates, 
it may be fairly assumed that prices generally have touched the mini- 
mum, for the present year, at least. In house-fire qualities, coalowners 
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have been placed in a somewhat trying position, owing to a very con- 
siderable quantity of surplus output being pushed for sale at temporarily 
low-cut prices. But as no heavy stocks are held, they have for the 
most part evidently decided that, with the season now so far advanced, 
any official reduction in prices would scarcely appreciably improve 
their position, so far as any increased sales just now are concerned. 
For the present, there is very little buying going on beyond absolute 
requirements, which are extremely small ; and merchants and dealers 
are picking up cheap spot lots to carry them on. The full list rates 
are therefore scarcely more than nominal; but they remain on the 
basis of 15s. per ton at the pit for best Wigan Arley, 13s. to 13s. 6d. 
for Pemberton four-feet and seconds Arley, and rts. to 11s. 6d. for 
common housecoal. With regard to the lower qualities of round coal, 
prices may also be taken as practically settled. The gas coal contracts, 
with a few unimportant exceptions, have now been completed ; and the 
Associated Lancashire Collieries have generally held loyally to the 
understood maximum reduction of 2s. 6d. per ton on last year’s rates 
for screened gas coals (although, outside the Association, prices have 
in some instances given way quite 3s. 6d. per ton), while on unscreened 
gas coals the authorized reduction has been 3s. 6d. per ton. Apart 
from Lancashire collieries outside the Association, Derbyshire has 
been a keen competitor for some of the gas coal contracts, and has got 
into districts that have hitherto been supplied from other quarters. 
The basis for Lancashire gas coals has been very much as reported 
previously in these columns. Unscreened gas coals have averaged 
about ros. per ton; and screened gas coals have been obtained in 
exceptional cases at from ros. 3d. to ros. 6d. per ton for medium, 
with the better qualities. ranging from ros. 9d. to 11s. 3d. The 
locomotive fuel contracts have also brought forward a keen com- 
petition from Derbyshire, at prices which Lancashire and Yorkshire 
collieries were not prepared to entertain; and the result has been 
that, while considerably less quantities of locomotive fuel have been 
placed in Lancashire, Derbyshire coalowners have secured fairly large 
contracts with all the principal railway companies, at prices ranging 
from 8s. 3d. up to 8s. od. per ton at the pit—the basis for Lancashire 
and Yorkshire being a minimum of 9s. Steam and forge coals have 
also been governed to a large extent by the prices at which railway 
companies have been able to buy; and contracts with works have 
averaged about gs. to 9s. 6d. per ton at the pit. There has, however, 
been the greatest cutting in prices in clearance sales for shipment ; 
collieries evidently preferring to send away quantities to the ports at 
low prices, rather than quote further reductions on inland sales. Steam 
and forge coals have been readily obtainable at ros. to ros. 3d. per ton, 
delivered at the ports on the Mersey. A feature of the market has been 
the steadying during the past month in engine fuel. This has been due 
chiefly to the lessened demand _-for screened coals, both for inland con- 
sumption and for shipment. Lancashire collieries have not been pro- 
ducing any excessive quantity of slack, beyond the requirements of 
their customers ; and in Yorkshire and Staffordshire also the surplus of 
slack has been much less than is usual at this time of the year. The 
only district where slack has been accumulating in large quantities is 





Derbyshire ; and here the stringent railway regulations as to siding 
rents and wharfage charges have put a check upon the sending of large 
quantities into Lancashire which merchants would be compelled to hold 
for any length of time. The result has been that prices have hardened, 
and there has been no difficulty in getting 8s. to 8s. 6d. per ton for best 
Lancashire slack, with commoner sorts quoted 6s. to 7s. Whether these 
prices will be maintained, is perhaps open to question, as, with the close 
of the present month, there will naturally be an increased demand coming 
on the market for house coals, and there will also be larger deliveries 
of gas coal. Both these mean a correspondingly enlargetl production 
of slack ; while the unsatisfactory outlook in the staple manufacturing 
industries of Lancashire points to a restricted consumption of slack. 
Coke is in good demand, with prices firm, and tending to harden. 

Northern Coal Trade.—There is increased activity in some of the 
branches of trade, due largely to the desire to execute contracts as 
fully as possible during the time that the rebate is allowed from the 
coal tax. In best Northumbrian steam coals, the demand is full; and 
as some of the chief collieries have sold the bulk oftheir output for the 
month of August, prices are firmer—13s. 6d. per ton being the f.o.b. 
quotation. Second-class steam coals are 12s. 6d. to 12s. 9d., and steam 
smalls are from 5s. to 5s. 6d. In regard to gas coals, there is a strong 
demand for export; and there is an increase also in the quantities that 
are being sent to the South of England, which are usually enlarged 
about this time of the year. The demand for export takes up a con- 
siderable part of the production ; and thus higher prices are quoted for 
occasional cargoes beyond these contracts. For very best Durham gas 
coals, from ros. 6d. to 11s. per ton is quoted in such cases, which 
is 1s. 6d. to 2s, per ton above the prices at which the large contracts are 
now generally running. In coke the demand is good ; and best Dur- 
ham coke for export is quoted at from 17s. 6d. to 18s. per ton f.o.b. 
Blast-furnace coke is 15s. to 15s. 6d. Gas coke is now at about 12s. 
per ton; but exports seem to be rather limited at present. 

Scotch Coal Trade.—Trade is of small dimensions at home, with 
prices unaltered. This is the height of the season for export ; and the 
figures are up. The time for which the miners’ wages were ‘' con- 
ciliated ’’’ expired with July; and the masters propose a reduction, 
which may lead to trouble. It is felt that the fall in the price of coal 
has been more, proportionally, than the reduction of wages. On the 
part of the men, it is said that the wages were too low before they began 
tobe raised. The probability is that there will be no further fall in the 
price of coal till this question is settled—if there be then. The prices 
quoted are: Main gs. to gs. 3d. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow, ell ros. 3d. to 
11s. 3d., and splint, ros. 3d. to ros. 6d. The shipments for the week 
amounted to 152,973 tons—an increase of 28,051 tons upon the previous 
week, but a decrease of 12,754 tons upon the corresponding week of last 
year. For the year to date, the total shipments have been 5,346,092 
tons—a decrease of 634,514 tons upon the same period of last year. 








The Economical Gas Apparatus Construction Company, Limited, 
have received an order for carburetted water-gas plant, for 500,000 
cubic feet daily, for the Smethwick Corporation Gas-Works. 








SAWER & PURVES. 


(BRANCH OF METERS LIMITED), 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ SAWER, MANCHESTER.” 
National Telephone : 3289 MANCHESTER. 
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- Southport’s Trading Undertakings.—The yearly abstract of accounts 
of the Southport Corporation which have just been issued by the 
Borough Treasurer (Mr. P. J. Whitehead) include some statements 
which are disappointing to the ratepayers, seeing that certain of the 
departments show results considerably below the estimates. For 
example, the high price of coal has had the effect of reducing the 
profits on both gas and electricity. The profits on the gas estate were 
£5583, as compared with £10,323 in the previous year; and as £8000 
had been anticipated for the relief of the rates out of the concern, 
there was, after taking credit for £1323 brought forward, a deficiency 
of {1092. The wider use of electricity has, it is stated, been a factor 
in decreasing the consumption of gas for lighting. At the same time, 
the profit in the Electricity Department is only £695, as against £1779 
in the previous year—the estimated profit being £1500. The deficiency 
in this respect is therefore £804. 

New Capital for the Shrewsbury Gas Company.—The Shrewsbury 
Gas Company are taking immediate advantage of the powers they have 
just secured in the Act of this session. At a meeting of shareholders, 
a resolution has been passed to the effect that, in conformity with 
clause 5 of the Act of 1901, the sum of £98,235 of gas stock be created 
and issued, and divided among holders of existing stock. The Directors, 
on the same occasion, were authorized to obtain £10,666 upon mort- 
gage in respect of the converted stock now created and issued in accord- 
ance with the Act. Further, they were empowered to create £20,000 
of additional ordinary stock, and to issue and offer from time to time 
by auction or tender such single lots of stock of £100 nominal value as 
shall be sufficient to produce an amount not exceeding in the whole the 
£20,000, including the premiums obtained upon the sale. Following 
upon this, they were authorized to obtain £6666 upon mortgage, when 
the £20,000 of additional stock has been issued and all of it was fully 
paid up. 

Gas Explosion at Garforth.—An explosion of gas took place a few 
days since at one of the houses in Gascoigne Terrace, Garforth, occupied 
by a miner named Charles Parker. Mrs. Parker was standing at a 
table facing the fire-place, and a married daughter was sitting on the 
sofa with a baby, when, without the slightest warning, there was a 
violent upheaval. There was no sharp report—at least those chiefly 
concerned heard none—but the heavy stone flags of the kitchen floor 
were tossed up, the baby disappeared from the mother’s knee, and 
she herself was thrown down, while her mother and a younger sister were 
also thrown into the shallow pit which was exposed by the eruption of 
the kitchen floor. Help quickly arrived, and Mrs. Parker and her 
daughter were extricated. The baby was found in a corner of the 
apartment uninjured. Medical aid was summoned, and the two chief 
sufferers were conveyed to the Leeds Infirmary. The curious feature 
of the occurrence was that there was no gas-pipe in the house, and it 
was ascertained that the accident had occurred through a leakage from 
a pipe outside. From this pipe, about a yard from the dwelling, gas 
had accumulated under the flooring, and it was ignited shortly after the 
lighting of the copper in preparation for the day’s washing. 








The Cray Water-Works of Swansea.—Following on the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. G. H. Hill, the Swansea Town Council have passed a 
comprehensive resolution agreeing to complete the construction of the 
Cray water-works by direct administration ; appointing a Works Com- 
mittee with power to do all acts and things necessary and expedient 
for the performance of the work ; authorizing the appointment of a 
Manager by the Water and Sewers Committee ; and sanctioning the 
continuance of the works, until such appointment, under the Engineer 
(Mr. Wyril) and the Resident Engineer (Mr. Kitchingman.) 


The Loughborough Gas-Works in Jeopardy.—Last Tuesday after- 
noon, the Loughborough Theatre—a corrugated iron structure, lined 
with wood—was burnt to the ground. The accident calls for notice in 
these columns from the fact that the conflagration placed in jeopardy 
the largest holder at the gas-works, which stands on the border dividing 
them from the theatre property. The Fire Brigade found there'was 
no chance of saving the burning building, so they directed their atten- 
tion to the adjacent structures. The steam-engine was taken toa point 
near the holder, and, under the directions of the Manager (Mr. E. 
Onions), the men worked with a will while the necessity existed. The 
heat was so great for a time that as the water fell upon the sides of the 
holder it was converted into steam. The efforts of the brigade for- 
tunately resulted in localizing the fire. 


Wolverhampton Water Accounts.—The report of the Wolverhampton 
Corporation Water Committee shows a profit, after paying interest 
on the capital, and providing for the annual instalment to the loans fund 
sinking fund in respect of that portion of the water debt represented by 
Wolverhampton Corporation 34 per cent. stock, amounting to £5632. 
Of this £3000 is to be transferred to the credit of the improvement fund, 
and the balance of £2632 carried forward to the reserve fund. It is 
mentioned that £2016 was expended during the year out of the reserve 
fund on account of the renewal of boilers at the Tettenhall pumping- 
station. The gross profit amounted to £1€,904, out of which £11,272 
has been paid for interest and in reduction of sinkingfund. Thedaily 
average consumption of water during the year was 3,060,791 gallons ; 
and the domestic consumption per head 18:03 gallons. At the meeting 
of the Corporation last Thursday, Alderman Marston moved the adop- 
tion of the annual report, and the recommendation that £3000 be 
transferred to the improvement fund and £2632 to the reserve fund. 
An objection to the transference of £3000 was raised by Alderman 
Williams, who said the Council had no right to take money from the 
water consumers in order to sweep the streets and remove nightsoil 
pans. Those who had made the profit should receive the benefit of it 
by having cheaper water, which would enable them to provide water- 
closets. In Birmingham they saw a different state of things altogether, 
for Birmingham encouraged cleanliness by this means. If they could 
do it in Birmingham, they ought to be able todo itin Wolverhampton. 
Alderman Marston promised that the matter should receive the careful 
attention of the Committee, but pointed out that the price of water at 
Wolverhampton would compare favourably with Birmingham and 
other large towns. The motion was passed. 








CARBURETTED WATER-GAS APPARATUS 


Merrifield—Westcott-—Pearson Patents. 


The Economical Gas Apparatus Construction 0., Li 


London Offices: 19, ABINGDON STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


TELEGRAPHIO AppREss: “'CARBURHETHD, LONDON." 


American Offices : TORONTO. 


W. H. PEARSON, Chairman, 

W. H. PEARSON, Junr., Deputy-Chairman, 
J. T. WESTCOTT, M.E., Manager, 

L., L. MERRIFIELD, M.Inst.M.E., Engineer; 


CARBURETTED WATER-GAS ENGINEERS. 


THE M.-W.-P. 
PLANT 
is designed to use 
the Heaviest as 
well as the 
Lightest Grade of 
Oil. 
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Working Floor of Generator House. One Quarter Section of Birmingham Plant, Windsor Street Station. 


The Maximum Daily Capacity of the Birmingham Corporation’s Plant, which was erected by 
this Company. is 10 MILLION CUBIC FEET. 
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Suffocated by Coal Gas.—A Battersea comb maker, aged 75, has 
met his death in a singular way. As no answer could be obtained to 
repeated knocks at his bedroom door, the police were called in, and the 
room was found to be full of gas. It seemed that he had been in the 
habit of using a portable gas-burner, which was supplied by means of 
a piece of flexible tubing attached to another burner in the centre of 
the room. Having got into bed, the deceased bad pulled the burner 
towards him, and in turning the tap had disconnected the tube ; thus 
causing the escape of gas. 


The Loughborough Corporation and the Gas Company.—The dis- 
pute between the Loughborough Corporation and the Gas Company, 
to which reference has already been made in the '‘ JourNAL,’’ has been 
settled. At the last meeting of the Town Council, it was stated that 
the Company had accepted é 336, which, together with £1664 paid into 
Court, they had taken in full discharge of all claims against the Corpo- 
ration, including the costs and expenses of the Company of, and inci- 
dental to, the winding up of the concern, and the costs of the proceedings 
which had been instituted, and which are now to be stayed. 

Manchester Water Supply.—The Water Committee of the Manchester 
Corporation state that the flow of water into the Longdendale reser- 
voirs is not such as seems likely to warrant any relaxation for a while 
of the restrictions at present being exercised with regard to its use. 
When the nightly turning off of the water was commenced on the 
21st ult., the stock was equal to 47 days’ supply. Last Wednesday, 
it was equal to a 53 days’ supply ; so that there had been only a gain 
of six days within that period. On the previous Monday, 25 million 
gallons found their way into the reservoirs. On Tuesday the inflow 
was reduced to 13 millions. The consumption on that day was about 
30 million gallons. At Thirlmere, owing to absence of rain, the lake is 
going down at the rate of about an inch every 24 hours ; but this has no 
bearing on the supply to the city, seeing that there is still a depth of 
16 feet to draw from, and that only 8 million gallons.can be brought 
thence daily. 

York United Gas Company.—The half-yearly meeting of this Com- 
pany was held last Thursday. Mr. J. R. Hill presided, and said it might 
be regarded as a singular circumstance that, although the profit of the 
half year fell short of the amount required by above £ 4000, the Directors 
should recommend the maximum dividends upon the three classes of 
shares. But the deficiency was anticipated owing to the rise in the 
price of coal ; and the Company had fallen back upon the accumula- 
tion of unappropriated profits. At the last meeting, a resolution was 
passed to raise £30,000 more capital to meet the cost of a new tank 
and holder which were being built ; but the Directors considered that 
the time had hardly arrived for favourably placing the new capital 
upon the market. The report was adopted. A special meeting was 
then held for the purpose of consolidating the capital ; and a resolu- 
tion was carried converting the 1o per cent., the 5 per cent., and the 
4 per cent. shares into one uniform 4 per cent. consolidated stock. 


New Reservoir for Margam.—The new reservoir of the Margam Dis- 
trict Council, which is situate in the Cwmwerndi Valley, some three 
miles away from Port Talbot, is now practically completed. The cost 
of the undertaking will not be far short of £20,000. Storage capacity 
is available for 55 million gallons of the purest water in South Wales. 
The watershed comprises an area in round figures of 700 acres. The 
population served by the new works is at present about 10,000. The 
Aberavon Corporation are now being served with the water for the 
supply of the lower portions of the borough, and are using an average 
quantity of 90,000 gallons per day. The site of the reservoir is an 
admirable one some 500 feet above sea level, and secure from any 
mining operations which might affect the supply. Twostrong streams 
flow into the reservoir, which is almost triangular in shape. A huge 
dam has been constructed across the valley, which has been the chief 
engineering work, as the reservoir itself lies in a natural basin. 


Birmingham Water Supply.—At a meeting of the Water Committee 
of the Birmingham City Council, held last Thursday, under the presi- 
dency of Alderman Lawley Parker, it was stated that the consumption 
of water during the month of July was, on an average, 204 million 
gallons per day ; being half-a-million gallons a day in excess of the 
quantity used a year ago. The maximum amount consumed on any 
one day was on July 20, when 24} million gallons of water were con- 
sumed, compared with a maximum of 23% millions distributed on one 
day in 1900. The storage in the reservoirs is less than it was at the 
corresponding period of last year; the diminution representing practi- 
cally two days’ supply. Mr. Anthony Lees, the Secretary of the 
Water Department, presented a report relative to the supply last 








month, which showed that some difficulty was experienced just before 
the break-up of the drought. Very useful help has been received this 
summer from the East Worcestershire Water Company, whoare letting 
the city have the surplus water they obtain from their new well at 
Catshill, near Bromsgrove. It is interesting to learn from Mr. Lees 
that the returns this year indicate a greater consideration on the part 
of the water-using public than in previous summer seasons. Con- 
sumers appear to have a far higher appreciation of the difficulties of 
the department ; and the usual summer appeal is stated to have been 
met in a most commendable spirit. 


Water Scheme for Horwich.—The District Council of Horwich sub- 
mitted to Mr. W. Meade-King, a Local Government Board Inspector, 
last Wednesday week, a scheme for supplying the town with water. The 
Council proposed (1) to lease 95 acres of gathering-ground at Wilders- 
moor from Colonel R. H. Ainsworth, at a rental of {400 per annum; 
(2) to secure the water rights over 34 acres on the Marklands and 
Stoneycroft Estates from Messrs. Mason, at a rental of £105; and (3) 
to construct a reservoir on the Marklands Estate, for which £12 tos. 
per acre was to be paid annually. The Council asked for a loan of 
£20,000 for the construction of the reservoir and other works. Copies 
of analyses by Mr. Campbell Brown, of Liverpool, stated that the water 
proposed to be taken was good for domestic use. Mr. Pierce, Deputy 
Town Clerk of Liverpool, opposed on behalf of the Corporation, who, 
he said, were ratepayers, and had large interests in the adjoining town- 
ship of Rivington as owners of the water-works. He contended that 
the scheme had been designed without a proper knowledge of the facts, 
and by an engineer who had not constructed such works before ; while 
the analyses of the water had not been proved. The District Council 
did not approach the Corporation to see whether or not they could let 
themhaveasupply. Mr. J. Parry, the Water Engineer to the Liverpool 
Corporation, showed the inspector their watershed, and pointed out 
that a cutting Colonel Ainsworth had made interfered with the quan- 
tity of water they had to send by way of compensation into the River 
Douglas. Mr. Cannon, for the Council, said he had never heard a 
more despicable attempt than that made by the Corporation, who came 
before them with a purpose which, if successful, would deprive Hor- 
wich of one of the necessaries of life, and did it on the plea that they 
were ratepayers. They paid f9 18s. 8d. annually ; and on this ground 
they obtained a hearing that day without giving the slightest notice of 
opposition. The inquiry then concluded. 





Messrs. Hanna, Donald, and Wilson, of Paisley, have obtained the 
contract for the erection of a holder at the Lockerbie Gas-Works. It 
is part of an extension scheme to be carried out. 


We are asked by Messrs. Carless, Capel, and Leonard, of Hackney 
Wick, to state that their works were not at all affected by the deplorable 
accident reported in the ‘‘ JouRNAL ”’ last week (p. 302), and that their 
business is being carried on as usual. 


The Directors of the Gas, Water, and General Investment Trust, 
Limited, have declared interim dividends at the rate of 44 per cent. 
per annum on the preferred stock, and 2 per cent. per annum on the 
deferred stock, for the half year ended July 28. 

The Stratford Fire Brigade of the Richmond Gas Stove and Meter 
Company, Limited, has again been beneficial to the Company’s neigh- 
bours. Last Tuesday there was an outbreak of fire in the varnish- 
works ‘of Messrs. Jenson and Nicholson ; and the ‘brigade promptly 
extinguished it. The fire on the previous occasion,’ t may be remem- 
bered, took place at the works of Conrad Schmidt. 


We learn that the Sunderland Gas Company have recently placed a 
large contract with West’s Gas Improvement Company, Limited, for a 
complete installation of West’s compressed air stoking machinery for 
the Hendon Gas-Works. The same firm have in hand a contract for 
coal and coke handling machinery in connection with the inclined 
retorts for the Bristol Gas Company ; also large coke-handling plant 
for the Southport Corporation. 

The Omagh Gas Company have placed the development of their busi- 
ness in gas-stoves, &c., in the hands of the Richmond Gas Stove and 
Meter Company, Limited ; not only for the supply of the stoves, but also 
for fitting them up. Anexhibition to inaugurate the movement has just 
been held, and it was very successful. The Directors of the Gas Com- 
pany showed their appreciation of the ability displayed by Miss Rogers 
in the cookery demonstrations by presenting her with a handsome gold 
bracelet. 








GAS PURIFICATION AND CHEMICAL J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
COMP ED = £ pq uimited), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM; and R 
estminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. a 
Firs c “tema seg ‘ used to keep Retorts, Furnaces, &c., in good 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION ME-| § gend for full Particulars to 
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OXIDE OF IRON. 


sale than all other Oxides combined. Purity and 
uniformity of quality guaranteed. 
JOHN WM. O’NEILL, Managing Director, 


urne 


LLARS, &c. 


Telegraphic Addresses : 


‘Braddock, Oldham.” ‘* Metrique, London.” — 


OXIDE OF IRON OF FINEST QUALITY. 
ALE’S Special Fire Cement should be 
xhibition, — for | repair during the heavy, Winter Work. 
PRESSURE-GAUGES, | Barz & Co., 120 & 121, NEWGATE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


Telegrams: ‘*‘BoGorE, Lonpon,”’ 
Telephone ‘‘ 277 HoLBokrn,’’ 





NEW GAS PLANT CEMENT. 





160, 161, & 162, PatmMERsTOoN BUILDINGS, 
Otp Broap STREET, 


Oxide to the Company as above, 





ATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 
Messrs. J. C. CH Chartered 
Lonpor, E.C. | patent Agents, ADVISE ON ALL MATTERS CON- 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, AGENT. All communications re| NECTED WITH ABOVE. 
Information and Handbook on a. and Sulphate Plant. 
70, Coancery Lane, LONDON, 


APMAN & CO. 


OHN E. WILLIAMS AND CO., 


VICTORIA PAINT WORKS, 
MANCHESTER. 
For all Joints in connection with Oil Gas Plant 


C, For all Gas Joints. 











WINKELMANN’ For all Tar Joints, 

Resists 4500° Fahr. Best f ‘in GAS- REPARED from Pure Iron. ADLER & CO., Ltd. i h 
WORKS, oe Twice as Rich as Bog Ore, " , Middlesbrough, 
Gives no Back Pressure. Tar Distillers and Tar Colour Manufacturers. 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, 
182, Palmerston Buil 


Old Broad treet, 
** Volcanism, London.” London, E.C, 





The Cheapest in the Market, 
Can be Lent on Hire. 
Can be Exchanged for Spent Oxide. 
ReaD HoLiipay AND Sons, LTD., HUDDERSFIELD, 


BENZOL specially prepared for Gas Enrichment free 
from Sulphur. Pure Hydrated OXIDE OF IRON for 
Purifying Gas either for Sale or Lent on Hire. Always 
Buyers of GAS TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 








B2OTHERTON & CO. A MMONTACAL LIQUOR wanted. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BrramincHam, LEEDs, and WAKEFIELD, 


Offices : Commercial Buildings, Lzxps. 
Correspondence invited, 





TAR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Tar Distillers. 
Works: BrrauincHam, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Orders for Alterations in, or Stoppages of, 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to 





Payable in Advance. 





Whatever is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address of the writer ; not 
necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 
PERMANENT ADVER- 
POST on SATURDAY. 


be addressed to WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C- 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the * JOURNAL.” 
One Year, 2ls.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 


If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON.”’ 
Telephone Number: Holborn 121. 





ULPHURIC ACID for Sale. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Chemical Manufacturers, 
Works: BrrmMiIncHamM, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 


PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT WORK. 


® pared to give QUOTATIONS to Gas Companies 
or Corporations for FITTING UP COMPLETE and 
CARRYING OUT the WORK in its entirety, either in 
Iron or — 
19, FARRINGDON Roap, Lonpon, E.C, 
Telegrams: ** LUMINosITY.”’ 


TO GAS AND WATER OFFICIALS. 
IGH-CLASS CYCLES at Reasonable 


and LOW PRICES. Guaranteed and sent on 
approval. For Cash or Gradual Payments. Catalogue 
post free. Old Machines Exchanged or Repaired. 
MELROSE CycLE CoMPANy, COVENTRY. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS and LEAD WORK for Sulphate 

of Ammonia Plants. 

For REPAIRS or ALTERATIONS, ring up ‘0848 
Botton,” or Telegraph ‘‘ SaruraTors, Bouton.”’ 

Largest Practice and most Up-to-Date Works in 
Britain. 

JOSEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WORKS, 
BoLToNn. 




















PRACTICAL RETORT SETTERS. 
EORGE NUTTALL & CO., 32, Have- 


lock Road, Saltley, Birmingham. 
Regenerator or other Furnaces erected to Engineers’ 
own Designs. Best Work Guaranteed, Please write 
for Estimates. 





EQUIRED, a Situation as Assistant 
on a Gas-Works. Served Articles under a good 


Engineer for 44 Years. 
Apply to G. Cuurcu, Gas-Works, CHICHESTER. 


YVANTED, an Engagement as Manager, 
or as ASSISTANT on a large Works (Home and 
Foreign Experience). Careful and attentive to Duties. 
Good References. No objection to go abroad. Moderate 


Salary. 
Address No. 3727, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


WV ANTED, by the Gorleston and South- 
town Gas Company, Two Men as STOKERS. 
Constant employment for suitable Men. 

Apply to W. PALGRAVE Brown, GREAT YARMOUTH. 


Wax TED, at once, a good Stoker. 
Shovel Charging. No Sunday work. Per- 
manency to a steady Man. Wages 25s. 

Address No. 3729, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


ANTED, at once, a first-class Erector, 
used to Gasholders and General Constructional 
Ironwork. ; 
Apply, giving References, Age, and Wages required, 
to Clayton, Son, AND Co., LTp., Hunslet, LEEDs. 


ANTED, for Gas-Works in South 
Africa, several STOKERS (unmarried). Must 
be used to Scoop Charging. Salary £3 per week and 
Bonus at end of Year. 
Apply, by letter, to Gas-Works, care of Burbidge, 
Wilcox, & Co., 62, MoorGaTE STREET, E.C. 


GAS-STOVES. 
A® important Firm of Gas-Stove Makers 


are desirous of communicating with any Gentle- 
man who has influence with Gas Companies, with a 
view to business. 
Address No. 8723, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


NEW GAS-WORKS, PERTH. 
ANTED, an energetic Young Man, 


qualified to keep Carbonizing and Residuals 
Accounts, and assist in the Laboratory and Drawing 


Ce. 
Applications by the 8th inst. to the undersigned, 


stating Age, Experience, and Salary required. 
W. B. M‘Lusky. 























Gas-Works, Perth, 
July 31, 1901. 


HE Leeds Fire-Clay Company, Limited, 

require for their Gas Engineering Department 4 
competent Gas Engineer as OUTSIDE REPRESEN- 
TATIVE. 

Applicants must be competent Draughtsmen and 
have thorough knowledge of Gas-Works Appliances 
and Plant, and have had experience in the erection of 
Inclined Retorts, Conveyors, and Gas Apparatus 
generally. Liberal Salary to suitable Man. 

Apply, in writing, giving full Particulars of past Ex- 
perience, Age, Salary, and References, to the above Com- 
PANY, 20, Park Row, LeEeps, marked * Gas Engineer.” 








ANTED, a Foreman for Show-Room 


_and FITTERS (Gas and Water). 
Applications, with full Particulars, to Mr. F. G. 
DEXTER, Water and Gas Company, WINCHESTER. 


EPRESENTATIVE wanted im- 


'¥ mediately, to push the Sale of Fullford Regener- 
ative Gas-Lamps, and to introduce general Gas-Fitting 
work. Liberal terms to a capable man who can in- 
fluence good business. 

Apply, by letter only, to the SzcreTary, Lamp Manu- 
facturing Company, 10-14, Leonard Street, City Road, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


TRAVELLER—GAS-STOVE TRADE. 


N old-established Firm, anxious to in- 
sme crease business, require a specially CAPABLE 
N. 

Applications will not receive attention unless from a 
Traveller or Representative of considerab!e standing, 
experience, and actual influence with Gas Companies. 

Address No. 3724, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.O, 


GAS MANUFACTURE EXAMINATIONS. 
((OBRESPONDERCE CLASSES. Young 


Gentlemen coached in Modern Gas Making and 
prepared for the City and Guilds Examination (Ordi- 
nary or Honours Grade), by an experienced Teacher. 
Successes: Five Seasons, Four Medals; last Season’s 
Classes, 100 per cent. passed, nearly 60 per cent. first- 
class. Confidential. 

For Terms, Particulars, &c., apply, by letter, to 
No. 8728, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET 
STREET, E.C. 


WV ANTED, a second-hand Gasholder, 


with Steel Tank. Capacity about 70,000 cubic 
feet. State Condition, how long worked, Measurements, 
general Construction, and Price. 
Address GASHOLDER, care of Burbidge, Wilcox, & Co., 
62, MoorGATE STREET, E.C. 


FEN and Seven per cent. Torquay Gas 
SHARES FOR SALE, 
Address No. 3730, care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Por SALE, Cheap—Two Purifiers, 8 ft. 


square by 4 ft. deep, in good condition, with 
Valves, Connections, and Lifting Gear. 
INQUIRIES for all kinds of SECOND-HAND GAS 
PLANT will also be esteemed by SamMLt. WHILE AND 
Son, 60, Queen Victoria Street, Lonpon, E.C, 


OR IMMEDIATE SALE—40 Lamp 


COLUMNS, Wrought-Iron Scrolls, and 14-inch 
COPPER LANTERNS. One large LAMP COLUMN, 
with 300-Candle Power ARC LAMP; Two 100-Candle 
Power ARC LAMPS and BRACKETS; 20 LAMP 
BRACKETS (various), with 14-inch Copper Lanterns, 

Apply to H. Wimuurst, Gas-Works, SLEAFORD, 


AS PLANT for Sale—I can always offer 
NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS APPARATUS, 
including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Exhausters, 
Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, Tanks, 
Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COMPLETE 
WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars before 
ordering elsewhere. 
J. F. BLAKELEY Gas Engineer, Thornhill, Dewssury. 


m0 BE SOLD— 


GASHOLDER (with Wrought-Iron Tank), 30 ft. 
by 12 ft. Cable Guided. New in 1895, 

CENTRE-VALVE, 15 in. diameter, by Walker, 
for Four Purifiers. 

Four PURIFIERS, 10 feet square, in line, with 
Planed Joints, Walker Centre-Valve, Covers, 
and Traversing Crab Lifting Gear. Will be 
refixed equal to new. 

Write J. WriGuT, Bridge House, BLAckrriars, E.C, 


FENNY STRATFORD GASLIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
OR SALE—Two 6 ft. and one 4 ft. 6 in, 


length of HYDRAULIC MAIN JJ shape. Size 
13 in. by llin. EightOVAL and Six ROUND MOUTH- 
PIECES; VLDoors and Cramps complete. Also Eight 
lengths of 4-inch ASCENSION-PIPES. Second-hand, 
but in good condition. 
Apply to the Secretary, THomas Bxst, Fenny Strat- 
ford, BLETCHLEY. 


FOR SALE—PURIFIERS, &c. 
HE Altrincham Gas Company have for 


DISPOSAL the SIDE PLATES and COVERS of 
Six Water-Luted PURIFIERS, 20 ft. square by 5 ft. 
deep; also about 40 ROLLED IRON BEAMS, 12 in. 
by 5 in. by about 17 ft. long, weighing 43 lbs. per foot 
run, All in capital condition, 

For further Particulars, apply to 
J, E, LAMB, 
Manager, 



































Gas-Works, Altrincham, 





TO COAL OWNERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Wokingham District Water Com- 
pany invite TENDERS for 200 Tons of best 
WELSH SMOKELESS STEAM COAL, delivered at 
Wokingham Station. 
Tenders to be sent in not later than Aug. 14, ad- 
dressed to the Chairman, Water- Works Office, Woking- 
am. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender, 
A. M. Qui1t, 


Secretary. 


BOROUGH OF TORQUAY. 
HE Gas-Works Committee of the 


Torquay Town Council are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply of 1200 Tons of approved 
GAS COALS, delivered free into Stores at the St. Mary 
Church Gas-Works. 

Further Particulars and Form on which Tenders 
must be submitted may be obtained at my Office, Town 
Hall, Torquay. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed *‘ Tender for Gas Coals,’’ 
to be sent to the undersigned not later than 9.30 a.m., 
on Tuesday, Aug. 13, 1901, addressed Gas-Works 
Barton Road, St. Mary Church. 

The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily be 
accepted, 





FREDK, 8. Hex, 
Town Clerk. 


Aug. 2, 1901. 
TO OXIDE OF IRON MERCHANTS. 
HE Corporation of Birkenhead are 


prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 
200 Tons of OXIDE OF IRON for Gas Purificaiion 
Purposes. 

Forms of Tender and other Information may be ob- 
tained from Mr. T. O. Paterson, Gas Engineer, Gas- 
Works, Thomas Street. 

Tenders, sealed and endorsed ** Tender for Oxide of 
Iron,’’ to be sent to me not later than Five p.m. on 
Thursday, the 15th of August, 1901. 

Deliveries to be made within one month of written 
instructions from the Gas Engineer. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 





By order, 
ALFRED GILL, 
Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Birkenhead, 
Aug. 3, 1901. 


URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF OLDBURY. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee of this Council are 
prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 
11,000 Tons or thereabouts of screened GAS COAL and 
200 Tons of good CANNEL for delivery during the 
Year ending Aug. 31, 1902, in such quantities and at 
such times as ordered, carriage free at the (1) Oldbury 
Basin G.W. Railway, and (2) L. & N.W. Railway, 
Oldbury. 

The Coal must be of first-class quality, well screened, 
freshly wrought, and perfectly free from Bats, Pyrites, 
and other Foreign Matter. 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, and endorsed ** Tender for Coal,’’ or 
** Tender for Cannel,’’ must be delivered to the under- 
signed not later than Tuesday, Aug. 20 next. 

The Gas Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender, and reserve to themselves 
the right to apportion the whole quantity as they may 
think fit. 

Tender Forms and any further Information may be 
obtained from the undersigned on application in 
writing. 





By order, 
A, COooKE, 
General Manager. 
Gas-Works, Oldbury, 
July 31, 1901. 


BOGNOR GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


EYNOLDS & CO. have been favoured 

with Instructions to SELL BY AUCTION, at 

the Royal Norfolk Hotel, Bognor, on Thursday, 
Aug. 29, at 3.30 p.m. precisely, 

500 SHARES OF £5 EACH, 
IN THE 
BOGNOR GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 


being additional Capital authorized to be raised in pur- 
suance of the Powers of the Bognor Gas Order, 1878. 

For many Years past this Company have paid the 
Maximum ‘Dividend allowed by the Act of Parliament ; 
and the Consumption of Gas is rapidly increasing, and 
the General Business of the Company improving. _— 

Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be obtained 
of Mr. W. Hammonn, Secretary to the Company, at the 
Office of the Company, Argyle Street, BoGnor; at the 
Royat Norrotk HotTet, Bocnor; and of the Avc- 
TIONEERS, 27 and 29, High Street, BoGnor. 

By order, 
Wma. HammMoxD, 
Secretary and Manager. 
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LONGWOOD GAS COMPANY. 


(INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 1875), 


THE Directors of the above Company 


give Notice that, on the 15th day of August next, 
they will SELL BY TENDER, 78 NEW PREFER- 
ENCE SHARES of £10 each, bearing a fixed preferen- 
tial dividend of 5 per Cent., and 400 NEW ORDINARY 
SHARES of £10 each, limited to a Maximum Dividend 
of 7 per Cent. 

Full Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be ob- 
tained from the undersigned, to whom Tenders must 
be addressed not later than the l4th day of August 


next. 
By order of the Board, 
JOHN Henry BREARLEY, 
Secretary. 





TENDERS FOR GAS COAL. 
THE Directors of the Slough Gas and 


Coke Company are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the supply of 4000 Tons of good GAS COAL 
(screened or unscreened), to be delivered at the Great 
Western Railway, Slough, in the usual monthly 
quantities as may be required erm a period of One 
Year from the Ist of September, 1901. 
The Description of the Coal and from what Collieries 
raised to be stated. 
Payment for Coal on or before the 20th of the 
following month after delivery. 
Tenders, to be delivered, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Gas 
Coal,’’ on or before Tuesday, the 13th prox. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 
ARTHUR THOMAS, 
Secretary. 
Elough, Bucks, 
July 27, 1901. 


CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 
NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the 


ORDINARY HALF - YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors of this Company will 
be held at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate Street, 
London, E.C., on Friday, the 16th day of August, 
1901, at Three o’clock in the afternoon precisely, to 
receive the Report of the Directors and Statement of 
Accounts for the Half Year ended the 30th of June last, 
to declare a onsen for the same period, and for 
General Pu 

The TRA SFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from 
the 2nd day of August until after the Meeting. 
By order of the Board, 
CHARLES M, OHREN, 
Secretary. 





Offices and Works: 
Lower Sydenham, 8.E., 
July 30, 1901. 





COLNEY HATCH GAS COMPANY. 
NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the 


ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors of this Company will 
be held at the Company’s Offices, 5, Great Winchester 
Street, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.,on Thursday, the 
22nd day of August inst., at 8.45 o’clock p.m. precisely, 
to receive the Report of the Directors and the Accounts 
of the Company for the Half Year ended the 30th of 
June, 1901, todeclare Dividends, and for other purposes. 

° By order, 
Ernest L, Burton, 
Secretary. 
Secretary's Offices: 
5, Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C., Aug. 1, 1901. 





BARNET DISTRICT GAS AND WATER 
COMPANY. 


NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the 

ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors of the above Company 
will be held at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate Street, in 
the City of London, on Friday, the 23rd day of August, 
1901, at Half-past Twelve o’clock in the Afternoon 
precisely, to receive the Report of the Directors and 
the Accounts for the Half Year ended the 30th day of 
June last, to declare a Dividend, and to transact the 
General Business of the Company. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from 
the 10th to the 28rd of August, both inclusive. 

By order of the Board, 
ERNEST W,. DREW, 
Secretary. 
Offices: 830, Gracechurch Street, 
London, Aug. 2, 1901. 


RIDDINGS DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 


NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the 


ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY MEETING of the 
Shareholders of the above Company will be held at the 
Offices of the Company, No. 30, Gracechurch Street, in 
the City of London, on Friday, the 23rd day of August, 
1901, at Three o ‘clock in the Afternoon precisely, to 
receive the Report of the Directors and the Accounts 
for the Half Year ended the 30th day of June last, 
to declare a Dividend, and to transact the General 
Business of the Company 

The TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from 
the 10th to the 28rd of August, both inclusive. 
By order of the Board, 
ERNEST W, DREw, 
Secretary. 





Offices: 30, Gracechurch Street, 
London, Aug. 2, 1901, 


THOMAS DUXBURY & CO,, 


16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Best Gas Coal and Cannel, giving High Illu- 
minating Power, Large Yield per ton, and 
reasonable in Price. 

Telegrams: “DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER.” 





TOTTENHAM AND EDMONTON GASLIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY. 
NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the 


ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING 
of the Proprietors of this Company will be held at the 
Company’s Chief Office, 689, HIGH ROAD, TOTTEN- 
HAM, on Saturday, the 24th day of August next, at 
Three o’clock in the afternoon precisely, to receive the 
Report of the Directors, and Statement of Accounts for 
the Half Year ended the 30th of June, 1901, io declare 
a Dividend for the same period, and for the election of 
Two Directors and an Auditor for the ensuing Year, 
also for the transaction of General Business. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED ‘for 
the CONSOLIDATED STOCKS from the 10th to the 
26th day of August, both days inclusive. 

By order of the Board, 
JAMES RANDALL, 
Secretary. 
Offices: Willoughby Lane, 
Tottenham, Aug. 2, 1901. 


SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS begs to 


notify that his AUCTIONS of STOCKS and 
SHARES in London, Suburban, and Provincial Gas 
and Water.Companies are held PERIODICALLY, at 
the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 

He also undertakes the issuing by AUCTION of GAS 
and WATER STOCKS and SHARES under Parlia- 
mentary Powers, 

Terms for issuing such Capital, and also for includin en 
Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these period 
Sales, can be obtained on application at Mr. Agree 
RicHARDS’ OFFICES, 18, Finspury Crrcus, E.C, 








Net Price: Cloth Bound, 12s. 6d.; Morocco Gilt, 18s. 


GAS COMPANIES’ 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


A Practical Treatise on the Keeping of Gas 
—: Accounts. 


JOHN HENRY BREARLEY ‘t BENJAMIN TAYLOR, 


OF LONGWOOD. 





It is the fruit of 33 years of practical and professional 
experience. It is very painstaking and complete. 
large portion of the matter is adaptable to the book- 
keeping of Local Authorities. A thoroughly practical 
and excellent work.—Glasgow Herald, 


Unlike most of the.recent works on book-keeping, 
this volume is a valuable addition to the literature of 
the subject. Of text-books on book-keeping in general 
we have more than sufficient; but we heartily welcome 
the appearance of such books as this which deal ex- 
haustively with the accounts of some particular in- 
dustry. The authors deal with the subject in an ex- 
ceedingly practical way, giving not only specimens of 
the books and forms required, but also a model set of 
transactions which should enable the student to 
obtain a thorough insight into the subject. — The 
Accountant’s Magazine, 





LONDON: 
WALTER KING, 1l, Bolt Court, Ftzzt Srreezrt, E.C. 


ROBERT MARSHALL, 
CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 
97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. 


Prices and Analysis of ali the Scotch Cannels on 
Application, 


NEWBATTLE GANNEL. 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 











QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
DALEBEITH NN .B. 


HARDMAN & HOLDEN, Lo. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 


ADE from Spent Oxide (free from 
Arsenic) and of excellent Purity. 
Specially prepared for Sulphate of Ammonia 
Manufacturers. 


Works : BLACKBURN ; Miles Platting and 
Clayton, MANCHESTER. 
Head Office: Miles Platting, MANCHESTER. 











ARMSTRONG’S 
PATENT 


CANDLE SAFETY LAMPS 


Are a great improvement on Oil, giving a good Light, 
requiring little or no Cleaning, and when once lighted 
no further attention is necessary. The Candles 
are made to burn 5, 7, or 9 hours. 





48, MancHEesTER STREET, Gray’s InN Roan, W.O, 





UNEQUALLED. 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 


MIRFIELD 


BLACK BED GAS COAL. 


Prices and Analysis on application. 


MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMPY. 
RAVENSTHORPE, near DEWSBURY. 


JAMES OAKES & CO. 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 


AND 
Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 


Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large stock in London) 


PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 1% to 48 inches 
in diameter, and make and erect to order RE- 
TORTS, PURIFIERS and TANKS, with or 
without planed joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 
SPEC CAS INGS, &0., required by Gas, 
Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 
and other Companies. 

Notz.— Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without 
Chaplets; doing away with Bolts, Nuts and 
Covers, and rendering e impossible. 











Awarded HIGHEST MEDAL and DIPLOMA 
at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Royal Mining 
and Industrial Exhibition, 1887, 


for 
CANNEL & COAL. 





Ty N E 


BOGHEAD 
CANNEL. 

EAST PONTOP. 

GAS COAL. 


Yield ofGasperton . +. .». 10,500 cub. ft. 
Illuminating sass + « « « 178 candles. 


Coke. « «+ » « 70 per cent. 


SOUTH PELAW MAIN 
GAS COAL. 


Yield of Gasperton . . . + 10,500 cub. ft. 
Illuminating Power .. + + 163 candles, 
Coke. 1 « «© « « «© « « « [31 per cent, 





For Prices and complete Analysis, apply to 


THOS. W. DANCE, SON, & HUNTER, 


CoaL OWNERS, madleasrit. ON- TYNE 


E. FOSTER & CO., 








Telephone 1806. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


21, JOHN STREET, ADELPH!, LONDON, W.C. 
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Tic DELLWIK-FLEISGHER "proccss 








PROCESS 


For Increasing the Capacity of Coal-Gas Works, also for Incandescent Lighting, 
Driving of Gas-Engines, and Manufacturing Purposes. 
(PATENTS IN ALL COUNTRIES) 





Plants contracted for within the last Eighteen Months for the following Gas-Works : WEST BROMWICH, KONIGSBERG, 
ISERLOHN, LYONS, ERFURT, REMSCHEID, PFORTSHEIM, PLAUEN, BARMEN-RITTERSHAUSEN, 
NUREMBERG, BRUMMEN,* OSTERFELD,* WARSTEIN,* WIBORG.* 

([* Blue Water Gas with Incandescent Burners. ] 


ALSO TWENTY-SEVEN INSTALLATIONS FOR MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


THE DELLWIK-FLEISCHER WATER-GAS SYNDICATE, 


25, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


S, CUTLER & SONS, MILLWALL, LONDON. 








EVERY KIND 


OF 


PLANT 


FOR 


GAS 


AND 
WATER 
WORKS. 

ROOFS. 
GIRDERS. 
TANKS, 
STEEL- 
FRAMED 
BUILDINGS. 





—_—- §TEEL RETORT-HOUSE RECENTLY ERECTED BY MESSRS. CUTLER. ——— 


CARBURETTED 
GASHOLDERS. WATER-GAS PLANT. OIL- TANKS. 
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TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


seeeeeeuiane ann, 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS GLASSHOUSE 
FURNAOE & BLAST-FURNACE BRI LUMPS, 
TILES, and every description of FIRE BRICKS. 


Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative 
and Furnace Work. 
SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY DxECUTED, 





Loxpor Orricz: R. Curt, 84, Onp Broap Street, B.O, 








ANOTHER REMINDER! 


TELEGRAMS: “EVESON, BIRMINGHAM.” 


HEATHCOTE GAS COAL. 


Rich in Illuminating Power and Yield of Gas. 
Above the Average in Weight and Quality 
of Coke. 


Maintains a High Standard in Residuals. 








THE GRASSMOOR CO, Lo, 


CHESTERFIELD. 


gga op T 





WELLINGTON MILLS 
BRADFORD, YORKS. 
Asbestos Spinners and Manufacturers. 
Telephone No, 950. Tels.: ‘* ASBESTOS, BRADFORD,” 








Do you fancy . . 


ZINCATE OF SODA 


as a Boiler Disincrustant ? 


CONSULT US BY PENNY POST. 
Ask for No, 3 Catalogue, 


Noaog, anv Co,, HamBure, 





THE PATENT 


“BEACON” GLOBE LAMP, 





Largely adopted by many Local Authorities for Public 
Lighting, being absolutely Shadowless and Wind-proof. 





H.GREENE & SONS, Ld., 
Late of Cannon Street, 


Works and Show Rooms: 

is, Farringdom Road, E.C. 
Registered Offices : 

36, Mark Lane, E.C. 





Applications for Colonial and Foreign Agencies desired. 


Telephone: 2669 AVENUE. Telegrams: “Luminosity.” 


ITRATE of Thorium and Cerium. 


Faprig OBEMISOHER PRAEPARATE VON STHAMER, 


ALL PARTS FOR 


GAS-METERS, 


INDICES, CRANKS, WORMS, &. 
PREPAYMENT ATTACHMENTS. 


. Supplied by the 


Tourtel Manufacturing C0., Lid., 


1464, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limiteo, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY, 


Lonpon OFFICE ! 
970, CANNON STREET, E.C. 


WELDON MUD 
GAS PURIFICATION. 


For use in the 


RECOVERY OF SULPHUR, 
ALSO 


Removal of last Traces of SULPHURETTED 
HYDROGEN in catch position. 


Full Particalars on application to the Patentees 


GAS DESULPHURIZATION CO., 


— LIMITED, -—— 


1, FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 





























HARRIS & PEARSON, 


STOUT RBRIDVDGE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, & TILES of Every Description. 


GLAZED BRICKS AND PORCELAIN BATHS. 


EaENGLAN D, 











BALE & HARDY, pape 


()BBERLEY 


«Gas Retorts ( 
Speech Bricks & Blocks for GENERATOR & REGENERATOR FURNACES. 


Fire Bricks, Lumps,& TILES, BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE VITRIFIED BRICKS FOR PAVING, 8 &° 


EVERY REQUISITE FOR GAS-WORKS. Retort Setters sent to an 
London Agents: Contractors for the erection of Retort-Benches complete . 


Gas Engineers and Contractors, 


HOUSE, ‘81, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, £.¢. 





Manufacture & 


& ‘PERRY 


STOURBRIDGE. 


supply best quality OT, 


<poMENTAL, HORIZON TA 
or INCLINED. - 7 


ny part of the Kingdom. 
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SCOTT-SNELL 
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TYPE OF SUVOTT-SNELL LAMPS 


NOW IN USE 


AT THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 





TO GAS ENGINEERS 


: # 


by 





SELF-INTENSIFYING LAMP, 


Automatic Action. 





No Complex Mechanism. 





“Power” Free of Cost. 








\ ae | 
. 4 . - : 
Yo Lao ey INTENSIFIED LIGHT 
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W T H O U v Compressing Plant, Special 


Gas-Service, Water Bill, Gas-Engine or other 





Pumping Appliances, tearing up of Roadways, 
or interference with existing Service. 
The SCOTT-SNELL LAMP may be set to 


give any pressure from 4 inches to 36 inches of 


Water; 8 inches to 10 inches is usually preferred. 





Lanterns supplied with Single, Duplex, or 


Cluster of Burners. 





AND MANAGERS. 950 to 5OO Candles from a Single 





At the Stand on the North Bank 
of the Kelvin, an attendant will be 
pleased to give full explanation, 
and to show the action of the 
Lamp. 7 


This unique Illustration of 
Wasted Bye-Products (heat in 


escaping products of combustion) 
effecting, without cost, all that 





is elsewhere reached by special 
motive power and special dis- 
tributing Mains, should not be 
missed, | 


Burner, with an efficiency of 835 
Candles per cubic foot of Gas, 


The ONLY High-Pressure Lamp. 


THE LAMPS MAY BE INSPECTED AT ANY TIME BY 
APPOINTMENT. 
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THE SCOTT-SNELL SELF-INTENSIFYING GAS-LAMP COMPANY, LTD., 


Telephone No. 559 Westminster. 53, Victoria Street, 
Works: 29, GILLINGHAM STREET, S.W. WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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JOSEPH FVANS & SONS. | CULWELL WORKS, 


—— 
Telegrams: PLEASE APPLY FOR CATALOGUE No. 8. 3 — 
‘Evans, WoLVERHAMPTOR,” 


12,000 PUMPS 
TRADE 















IN STOCK AND PROGRESS. 
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Fig. 705. “ SINGLE RAM” Fig. 506. - «CORNISH” STEAM-PUMP “FOR Fig. 685. “ RELIABLE” STEAM-PUMP FOR Fig. 712. * DOUBLE-RAM” 
STEAM-PUMP. BOILER FEEDING, &c. TAR AND THICK FLUIDS. STEAM-PUMP. 











Established 1850. 


ALDER & MACKAY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS | 


Combining all the Latest Improvements. 








DRY METERS. 


_ DRY METERS IN BEST TINNED-PLATE CASES. 


= DRY METERS IN CAST-IRON CASES. 
(We are the Original Designers and Makers of Cast-Iron Dry Meters.) 


. DRY PREPAYMENT METERS ARRANGED EITHER FOR 
a See alle PENNIES OR SHILLINGS. 
New Grange Works, cites. DRY EXPERIMENTAL AND TEST METERS. 








Our Meters are noted for their Rigid Exactitude of Measurement, Reliability under the 
Extremes of Working with Great Durability. 


WET METERS. onente, 
WET CONSUMERS’ METERS. A - a ae all i 


UNDERGROUND WET METERS FOR STREET-LAMPS OR 4-8ak2 
OUTSIDE SERVICES. 4 


(Dispensing with Footway Boxes or Special Lamp-Posts.) 


WET PREPAYMENT METERS ARRANGED EITHER FOR | 
PENNIES OR SHILLINGS. 


WET STATION METERS IN SQUARE OR ROUND CASES. sidan tat eines 
WET EXPERIMENTAL AND TEST METERS. : 





—— 





Samples, Prices, and all Information on application. 





NEW GRANGE WORKS, VENTNOR STREET WORKS, 
EDINBURGH. BRADFORD. 
Telegraphic Address: “ALDER, EDINBURGH.” Telephone No. 81 Western. Telegraphic Address: “ALDER, BRADFORD.” Telephone No. 1222. 





London Office: 13, VICTORIASTREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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ONT ADOPT EXPENSIVE MACHINERY 


BUT USE THE 
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FOR LARGE WORKS, 
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Can be seen-at work by 
appointment. 


gp Diggs, Wallet 


13, GROSS STREET, FINSBURY, 


LONDON, E.c. 


_ TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
S“RAGOUT, LON DO N.® 


FLEVATORS ano GONVEYORS 


We have for many years made a speciality of Coal and Coke Handling Machinery, and have recently, at 
great Cost, installed New Plant for more rapid and economic production. 


ORDERS ON HAND include the complete equipment of several of the 
largest Retort-Houses in the United Kingdom, with our Automatic Coal 
and Coke Breaking, Elevating, and Conveying Appliances, 
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Telegrams: Codes: |! 
“ FILTER 

, Al, ’ 

GREENOCK.” ‘ABC. | 

Branch Office: ge 

110, Head Office:: 

CANNON ST. GREENOCK. 
LONDON. 
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Inclined Coal-Conveyor—Capacity 200 tons per hour. 





BLAKE, BARCLAY, & GO., “fai GREENOCK. 
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THE WELL-KNOWN ... 
“SWAN BRAND” 


NITRATE OF THORIUM, 
CERIUM, AND OTHER SALTS 


FOR MAKERS OF 


INCANDESCENT MANTLES. 


All Materials guaranteed first class. 





Dr. O. KNOEFLER & Co., Ploetzensee-Berlin. 
Sole Agents for United Kingdom and Colonies: 


J. NORRENBERG & CO., 
Cannon Street Buildings, 139, Cannon St., London, E.C. 


RE rh 
THE LUX-CALOR =” 
MARK. 
RITCHIE’S PATENT 


ee — 











This Stove 
is let on Hire 
by the lead- 
ing Gas Com- 


panies. 


D3 LUX-CALOR. 


Full Particulars and Prices from 


RITCHIE & CO.. 


Contractors for Automatic Supplies to the Gaslight and Coke 
Company and the South Metropolitan Gas Company, 


46, HATFIELD STREET, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
LONDON. TELEPHONE 1533 HOP. 








WILSON GARTER & PEARSON. 


GAS COAL AND CANNEL FACTORS, 


Supply to any Railway Station, or for Export, all kinds of 
Fuel for Gas and Other Purposes. F 
ADDRESS CHIEF OFFICES: 


Temple Buildings, 50, New Street, Birmingham. [7 


& L 


UPPER GROUND STREET, LONDON, S.E., 








CAST-IRON RETORTS ] 
AND ALL KINDS OF GAS-WORKS APPARATUS, § 
SOCKET-PIPES FOR GAS OR WATER PURPOSES. 


FLANGE PIPES FOR STEAM. 
Sole Manufacturers of LYON’S “ PATENT” GAS-MAIN SYPHONS, 


AGENTS FOR 


ATTERTON’S PATENT APPARATUS for CHARGING RETORTS. 








MAURICE GRAHAM. 












INCLINED RETORTS. 








ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS. 


ares. bead 


PHOTO, SHOWING ELEVATOR FOR COLD COKE. 








THE 





SILICA FIRE-BRICK COMPANY, 


OUGHTIBRIDGE, NEAR SHEFFIELD, 
Established 1858. The First Manufactory of Silica and Dinas Fire-Bricks erected in England. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILICA FIRE-BRICKS | 


(TRADE MARK “SILIGA”) 


Specially adapted for Siemens-Martin Gas-Furnaces ; also for Gas, Copper, Iron, Steel, and other Furnaces where 
intense heat is required. 


BESSEMER GANNISTER, STEEL-FURNACE GANNISTER, COPPER-FURNACE GANNISTER, IRONFOUNDERS' CUPOLA SAND 
FINE-SETTING SILICA CEMENT, STEEL MOULDERS’ COMPOSITION. 


Our Silica Bricks have gained a high reputation for Unsurpassed Quality in most of the leading Firms in England 
| and on the Continent. Export orders delivered Liverpool, Hull, Grimsby, or the Tyne. — 
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HARPER & MOORES. 


STOURBRIDGE. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEST FIRE-BRICKS, GAS-RETORTS, 


\ 
LUMPS, TILES, & ALL ARTICLES IN FIRE-CLAY. 
& Proprietors of Best Glasshouse Pot, Crucible and other Stourbridge Clays. 





Manufacturers of Glasshouse Pots and Crucibles of every kind. 
Established 1836. 


| JOSEPH GLIFF & Sons, 


INCORPORATED IR 














THE LEEDS FIRE-CLAY COMPANY, Ltd. 
» WORTLEY, LEEDS. 
: LONDON Orrices & Derors: 


_- Baltic Wharf, Waterloo Bridge. 
, WHARVES NOS. 2 & 4, INSIDE G.N, 
GOODS YARD, KING’S GROSS, N. 
LIVERPOOL: 
16, Lightbody Street. 
LEEDS: 
Queen Street, 


Have been made 
in large quantities 
for the last twelve 
years; and during the 
whole of that time, have 
been in regular use at most 
of the largest Gas- Works in the 
Kingdom. They possess the ex- 
cellent quality of remaining as near 
stationary as possible under the varying 
conditions of their work—a quality which 
will be appreciated by all Gas Engineers and 
Managers. The generally expressed opinion is 
that these Rotorts are the very best that are made. 
RETORTS GAREFULLY PACKED FOR EXPORT. 
Fire-Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, &c., &c., of every 
description suitable for Gas-Works. 
















BOWENS' Ltd. Successors, 


STOURBRIDGE. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





BEST FIRE-BRICKS; INCLINED, HORIZONTAL, and 


SECTIONAL RETORTS; LUMPS, TILES, &c., of 
every description. 
ESTABLISHED 1860. 
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IT IS 500 FF DIA®, HAS SIX 
LIFTS, EACH 30 FT. DEER, 
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STRUCTURAL IRONWORK. 





London Office: 60, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Telegraphic Addresses: ‘*GAS, LEEDS.”’ ‘‘ECLAIRAGE, LONDON.”’ 














R. & J. DEMPSTER, Lr, “Mons” 
cence” orpnam RoaD, MANCHESTER. 








Engineers and Contractors for 
Construction Ironwork, 


ROOFS, GIRDERS, 


SCRUBBERS, 
CONDENSERS, 
GASHOLDERS, 
TANKS, 
RETORT-MOUNTINGS, 
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Purifiers and Roofs erected at Windsor Street Works, Birmingham, 'to the Designs and 
under the supervision of C. HUNT, Esq., M.Inst.C.E. 


London Office: 165, GRESHAM HOUSE, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 
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(Established 1851), 
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GAS ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS, |) ee ee oe 
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OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Telegraphic Address: * Donald, Paisley.” = _—_ me —— =? 








BARRY, HENRY, & CO., 


— Otte. — _ 


Specialities : 


TRANSMISSION 


OF 
MATERIALS. 


Conveyors, 


Specialities : 
TRANSMISSION 


OF 


POWER. 


Rope and Belt Pulleys, 
Spur and Bevel Wheels 
Shafting and Couplings, 
Pedestals, and Fixings. 
















Elevators, 
Grinding Machinery, 
Motors. 
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64, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


WORKS: 


ABERDEEN, 
SCOTLAND. 











JONAS DRAKE & SON, 


OVENDEN, HALIFAX, 


HAVE ERECTED SOO OF THEIR PATENT 


TUBE REGENERATOR 


FURNACES DURING THE LAST <# YEARS. 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
Telephone No. 43. LONDON OFFICE: Telegraphic Address: 


HALIFAX EXCHANGE. | 34, VICTORIA ST.. S.W. | «DRAKESON HaLIFAx.” 
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